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CHAPTER I. 


Scenz—a fine old-fashioned country house, 
overlooking a broad river, the green slopes of 
the thither shore, the fertile fields of the roll- 
ing country beyond, and, to the eastward, a 
eloudy stretch of water-line that marked the 
merging of the majestic stream into the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The season—July ; the hour, ten 
o’clock on a warm forenoon, when there was 
not a speck in the sky. The sun had long 
ago kissed away every drop of dew from the 
deepest flower-cups and dried the turf in the 
shadiest lanes; but its keenest rays gained 
only here and there a chance entrance through 
the multiflora, clematis, and jessamine, em- 
bowering the eastern porch, where two girls 
were sitting. 

The elder—yet the smaller, and, beyond 
dispute, the fairer of the couple—was Ada 
Hopeton, whose mother, a stately, and re- 
putedly wealthy widow, owned the homestead 
and the plantaticn environing it for many 
acres on every side. Ada, the second child 
and only daughter of the household, had just 
“completed her education’’ at a fashionable 
Northern seminary, and, having reached the 
ripe age of eighteen, was prepared to enter 
and adorn ‘‘Society.”” Rather under the 
medium height, with a profusion of pale- 
brown hair, blonde complexion, white teeth, 
bright hazel eyes, smooth forehead, straight 
nose, and cherry mouth; she hardly required 
the prestige of fortune or family to insure her 
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belleship in the gay and populous neighbor- 
hood in which she had passed most of her life. 
But, in addition to these advantages of person 
and position, she dressed in* faultless taste ; 
was a pleasing musician, a lively talker, and an 
exemplary listener, and had already achieved 
among her acquaintances a flattering and 
justly-awarded reputation for pepularity. Af- 
fable and good-humored to those of her own 
sex, there was no symptom of designs upon 
hands or hearts in the friendly ease that met 
the attentions of the dozens of beaux who 
found repose, amusement, and occupation 
within the hospitable slIter of Hopeton Hall. 
She arrogated superiority in nothing. If there _ 
were a particle of affectation in her apparently 
natural and frank demeanor, it was a hidden 
but steadfast purpose not to rise, in a solitary 
respect, above a certain average level of com- 
monplaceness of language and behavior; to 
shape both of these to suit those who were 
her associates for the time being; to avoid, 
systematically and invariably, the imputation 
of singularity in sentiment and conduct. 
‘* Amiable,”’ * sensible,’ ‘‘ engaging,’’ ‘‘ re- 
fined,”” were epithets so constantly applied to 
her that she had come to consider them as 
her due. If she desired higher praise, she 
took good care to keep the longing to herself. 
Whether she would have been satisfied with 
the modicum of admiration and polite atten- 
tion which these characteristics would have 
won had they constituted her only claims te 
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popular favor, was another matter. She said, 
and, as she believed, truly, that she was un- 
ambitious, and it is probable that one to 
whom the world had always turned its bright- 
est side, easily persuaded herself into the 
conviction that the content born of, and fos- 
tered by circumstances, was,the effect, in part 
of her own wise and philosophical manner o 
viewing life and her position in the world. 
She often wondered aloud at the unseemly 
bickerings, the cankering jealousies that agi- 
tated the breasts and tongues of others who 
aspired to coveted, or disputed honors, strove 
for the empty prizes of sociai applause and 
uttered adulation. ‘‘Le jeu n’en vaut pas la 
chandelle!’’ she was fond of observing, on 
such occasions, with a smile of serene and 
slightly-scornful pity. The motto is never 
more glibly quoted than by those who have 
had the game in their hands from the earliest 
throw. 

Clad in a pure muslin wrapper; the deli- 
eate frill at throat and wrist set off by narrow 
ribbons of sea-green—a hue which, however 
trying to most skins, enhanced her exquisite 
fairness; her abundant hair rolled back—a /a 
Marie Stuart—from the fresh face, her plump 
hands, small, white, and firm, as only those 
of a healthy, youthful blonde can be; busied 
diligently, but not rapidly, with the alluring 
mazes of a large square of worsted embroidery, 
the favored daughter of nature and fortune 
leaned back in her sewing-chair and counted 
her stitches in satisfied patience, and thought 
such pleasant, unexciting thoughts as suited 
the hot day and her quiet mood; perhaps 
dreamed, in her undemonstrative way, of the 
more eventful scenes and vital interests await- 
ing the contemplation of the emancipated 
graduate in the summer days yet to come. 

In one single instance—one only—during 
the whole of her prosperous career in Madame 
Cheney’s celebrated establishment, had our 
model young lady given provocation for sur- 
prised comment among her school-fellows, as 
to her conduct, but this notable exception 
was a continuous and growing puzzle to that 
select band. Wondering criticism and amazed 
speculation had their rise in the inexplicable 
condescension of their favorite Ada, in that 
she allowed her divine self to be worshipped 
madly, if not blindly, by the least attractive 
inmate of the seminary. 

Rizpah Lowrie was a motherless child, whose 
father, having remained a widower for ten 
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years, had made for himself a home in a 
bachelor’s club-house, and for his daughter, 
a lodging place in such boarding-schools as 
were recommended by plausible advertise- 
ments and kindly-officious friends. ‘‘ Bring- 
ing up,’’ the girl had never known. By help 
of the lusty twitches administered, from time 
to time, by the various competent instructors 
and ‘‘ guides for youth’’ to whom her training, 
physical, intellectual, and moral was delegated, 
she had dragged herself through childhood 
into her teens, and, at the date of the com- 
mencement of our story, had attained to the 
age of seventeen and a half years, and in 
stature the altitude of five feet five inches. 
Ten months before, Ada Hopeton was, by 
some unaccountable freak of taste on the part 
of the principal, assigned as a room-mate, for 
the remainder of the session then in progress, 
to the ‘‘raw fright of 2 book-worm,’’ as most 
of her comrades privately denominated the 
orphan. The pretty Marylander was never 
an active participant in this coarse abuse of 
an unoffending associate. Perhaps the sly 
gleam of fun in her eye, the graceful shrug 
that answered the unscrupulous animadver- 
sions of her sympathizing companions upon 
the stupidity and cruelty displayed by ma- 
dame in condemning her to uncongenial, if 
not repulsive society, served to incite them to 
more vehement condemnation and unsparing 
ridicule; but the verdict of the school was 
unanimous to the effect that the drama of 
‘‘Beauty and the Beast’’ was being daily 
enacted in their sight, with a change in the 
gender of one of the parties. 

About the middle of the term Ada fell sick— 
a sudden and mysterious attack, pronounced, 
by the fashionable physician whom madame 
summoned, to be diphtheria. At the name 
of this dread disease, then imperfectly under- 
stood by the best practitioners of the healing 
art, and proving, in five cases out of ten, 
fatal in its termination; pupils and teachers 
fled from the vicinage of the infected chamber, 
and many from the house, until the danger was 
declared to. be over. Mr. Lowrie chanced to 
be absent from the city at the time, and lack- 
ing the support of this legal guardian, madame 
found it to be an impossibility to prevail upon 
Rizpah to desert the bedside of the sufferer. 
With a resolute constancy, worthy of the 
Hebrew mother whose name she bore, she 
watched—as did the stricken daughter of 
Aiah the corpses of her slain sons—by day 
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and by night, over the prostrate form of her 
whom her lonely heart had loved in secret 
and passionate idolatry from the pegiuning 
of their enforced intimacy. There was no 
awkwardness in her movements about the 
darkened room, none of the timidity or raw- 
ness of the novice in her ministrations around 
the sick bed. The hired nurse’s hands were 
heavy and clumsy in comparison with the 
swift touches that transformed the hard, un- 
even pillow, creased and matted by the toss- 
ings of the pained head, into a downy resting- 
place, inviting to refreshing slumber, while 
no amount of mechanical practice could have 
taught her the strong, gentle hold that lifted 
the weak frame into a more comfortable atti- 
tude, of pressed the nourishing cup to the 
pale lips. And in the miserable, indescribable 
prostration of the entire system, succeeding 
the more violent features of the disorder, 
which is one of the worst peculiarities of this 
malady, what hireling, however faithful to 
duty, could have brought to her aid the 
varied resources of cheer and comfort which 
were developed by the exigency, in the tire- 
less attendant who labored for love’s sake? 
Hour after hour, the patient was amused or 
soothed, as need was, by story and song, and 
witty chat, accompanied by caressings, deli- 
cate as tender, such as called forth the re- 
spectful admiration of the few spectators— 
physicians and nurses—and stirred Ada’s 
heart as nothing had ever done before. She 
was unfeignedly grateful, and not ashamed of 
the weakness that interrupted the verbal ex- 
pressions of her thankfulness by a flow of 
gentle tears, when she essayed to speak to 
her preserver upon the subject. For Rizpah 
had really saved her life. So said the can- 
didly generous doctor, and so said the con- 
valescent to her mother in her distant home, 
when she was suffered once more to commu- 
nicate directly with her. 

‘She is the noblest girl I ever knew!”’ 
added the writer, with unwonted effusion. 
*‘ But for her I must have died. As it was, I 
have wanted for nothing. I must always 
class her among my dearest, my best friends, 
and you, dear mamma, must love her, unseen, 
for my sake.”’ 

Mrs. Hopeton was an affectionate parent, 
who shuddered at thought of her child’s peril, 
although it was past, and she indited an epis- 
tle to Ada, inclosing a note to Rizpah, both 
indorsing her daughter’s adoption of her new 





sister, and breathing warm gratitude for the 
loving: kindness that had succored the stranger 
in a strange land. In acting thus, the worthy 
matron deviated from her custom of strict ex- 
amination into the antecedents and present 
circumstances of such as sought to obtain the 
entrée of her good graces and household. 
Ada’s singular prudence and forethought were 
an undoubted inheritance from the maternal 
side of the family. Passing wise, even in the 
generation of the children of this world, was 
discreet Mrs. Hopeton, and her daughter was 
like unto her. 

Such was the history of the circumstances 
that led to the extraordinary alliance between 
the two school girls; which influenced Ada in 
her amiable sufferance of Rizpah’s companion- 
ship and gracious reception of her affectionate 
demonstrations; that heightened, in the bosom 
of the motherless child, the wild, enthusiastic 
devotion she had conceived, at sight, for her 
room-mate, and cherished in bashful secrecy, 
until the critical illness of its object caused 
it to defy all bounds. The rest of the term 
was like a foretaste of Paradise to the hitherto 
lonely-hearted creature. Ada was, to her, the 
beauteous embodiment of her most exalted 
ideal of physical and spiritual loveliness. She 
basked in the sunshine of her presence as one, 
long excluded from the light of heaven and 
the free, outer air, might revel in the efful- 
gence of the god of day and healthful warmth ; 
offered at her shrine the richest incense of a 
heart that had hoarded its best treasures 
through dreary years of pining and isolation. 
At last, to her was vouchsafed the privilege of 
loving. The smiling divinity, elevated by this 
rapturous homage above the level of every- 
day mortals, soon discovered, not only that 
it was easy work to maintain her state, but 
that there was conveniences and advantages 
attendant thereupon, which it behooved her, 
as a shrewd student of the world, and its prac- 
ticabilities for advancing her individual wel- 
fare, to note and use. Her scholarship was 
creditable, or madame’s reports were grossly 
in error. To native quickness she joined 
clearness of mental perception, tact, and com- 
mon sense, and combining with these an 


excellent memory and infallible presence of 
mind, she ranked well in most of her classes, 
stood highest in several. 

But the diversity of wilful Dame Nature’s 
gifts is a grievous stumbling-block to those 
who would gain an eminent, or even respect- 
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able position in every branch of knowledge, 
and Ada’s ready wit and cunning could not 
surmount the lack of original, veritable talent 
for particular pursuits. She drew with Chinese 
fidelity, but her sketches were flat and lifeless, 
and the drawing-master, an irascible old bache- 
lor, whose conceptions of high art had no as- 
sociations with such samples of pink-and-white 
feminity as this one of his fair pupils pre- 
sented to his eyes, snarled over each fresh 
production of her pencil as impartially as if 
she had been the plainest woman alive. For 
composition, she entertained a sincere aver- 
sion—dislike, that extended to another duty 
assigned to the senior class of students— 
namely, taking notes, at the time of delivery, 
and afterwards writing out a comprehensive 
abstract of the lectures upon Chemistry, 
Rhetoric, History, and Natural Philosophy, 
offered in the Institute by professors of learn- 
ing and distinction. On the contrary, what- 
ever called the pen and imagination into 
exercise, was a delight to Rizpah. For years 
it had been her solace and joy to confide to 
the dumb, faithful pages of her journal, the 
many shadows and the sparse glints of sun- 
light that had fallen upon her lonely pathway. 
The, to Ada, drudgery of composition was to 
her colleague the most welcome of weekly 
tasks, and the free, bold lines of her crayon 
and brush unbent the stern brows of the old 
artist, when his hypercritical mood was at the 
surliest. As a matter of course her profi- 
ciency in these respects made her the more 
unpopular with those who deemed her, in all 
else, far beneath themselves, and there was 
little risk lest they should attribute the im- 
provement in Ada’s themes and abstracts— 
after her recovery from her sickness—to the 
beneficent aid of her humble friend. Even 
the keen-witted drawing-master preferred, 
very naturally, to refer the marked amend- 
ment in Miss Hopeton’s ‘‘style’’ to his own 
happy method of instruction, and never admit- 
ted, among his many uncharitable surmises, 
the suspicion that a deliberate deception had 
been practised upon him. 

Absorbing, idolatrous affection is usually 
partly, or wholly blind, and while Rizpah’s 
proud spirit would have recoiled at the sug- 
gestion of receiving such assistance from any 
human being, as she gradually fell into the 
habit of rendering her companion, she bated 
not one jot of her esteem for the latter, in be- 
coming her willing and active servitor, when 





sketching, theses and notes of the lectures 
were the order of the day—or night. 

The beginning of this was simple and easy. 

‘*T am so weary!’ the interesting invalid 
would sigh, dropping her head upon the 
drawing or writing-table. ‘‘I wonder, often- 
times, if I shall ever regain my strength, in 
this climate—whether I ought not to quit 
school, now, and go home. Yet the thought 
is distressing and mortifying. And nothing 
else fatigues me as do writing and drawing.’’ 

‘What is it, my darling ?’’ would be Riz- 
pah’stenderinguiry. ‘‘ You must not harrow 
my soul with such talk. I should die without 
you—don’t you know that? Let me help 
you,’’ drawing the paper from the seemingly 
reluctant fingers. 

**But you have your own work!’’ Ada 
would remonstrate, with a feint of Spartan 
firmness. ‘‘No, no! I will rise superior to 
this weakness !’’ 

‘* Fie! remember that you are to obey your 
nurse, you naughty child! There! leave 
your rough notes with me, and go to sleep, 
like a dutiful patient. I will arrange them 
into a decent state of coherence, and, to-mor- 
row morning, you can copy them out fairly.”” 

But the hasty, illegible draught tasked the 
invention of the amanuensis more than it did 
her eyesight, and after poring over erasures 
and interlineations and abbreviations, until 
her patience was spent, she would toss the 
sheet aside, rather than arouse Ada from the 
sound slumber that was to restore her vigor 
and bloom; and toil for hours over two ver- 
sions of the day’s lectures, racking her in- 
genuity to vary the style, while she retained 
the same facts and illustrations in both. Or, 
postponing her own composition until the 
eleventh hour, she penned one for Ada—a 
“skeleton essay,’’ she called it, but which 
her classmate generally copied verbatim et lite- 
ratim the next day; or yet, again, slighting 
her own drawing, Rizpah retouched her dar- 
ling’s; rubbing out in one place, and filling 
up in another, until she had altered the whole 
tone and expression. ‘ Deceitful and un- 
righteous work!’’? many will exclaim; but if 
ever a motive sanctified an unlawful act, then 
were Rizpah’s loving subterfuges passed over 
in compassionate neglect by the recording 
angel. 

‘* You dear, generous creature!’’ Ada would 
ejaculate, when she awoke to behold the 


| perfected task. ‘But, indeed, my love, I 
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had no intention of imposing this additional 
burden upon your goodness! You make me 
ashamed of my unfortunate debility—uncon- 
trollable as it is. What should I do without 
you? IfeverI recover my health and strength, 
I willtry to recompense you for all your bene- 
fits, dear. Now—I can only be grateful and 
loving !’’ 

‘* As if I could lay you under obligations to 
me !’’ was ever Rizpah’s indignant protest. “If 
you but knew what pure, exquisite satisfac- 
tion there is in the reflection that I can be of 
service to you, can contribute, in the slightest 
degree, to your comfort—-relieve you of a soli- 
tary burden—you would never lisp a word of 
debt and repayment !”’ f 

But the liberal soul of the friend was not 
content with meting out this portion of com- 
pensation to her faithful follower. She further 
loaded the loyal, thankful serf with the crown- 
ing honor of an invitation to pass the summer 
with her at her country-house in Maryland. 
A complimentary ticket to the Elysian fields, 
with an angel escort, would not have been a 
more acceptable boon to the overjoyed reci- 
pient of this favor. To be for three months, 
Ada’s inseparable associate in Ada’s home; 
to meet and know Ada’s mother; to mingle 
with and love Ada’s old friends was, in antici- 
pation, bliss inexpressible. True, the proposi- 
tion was rather suddenly made, but then, Ada 
stated that she had reserved the declaration 
of her long-cherished intention as an agreeable 
surprise for the very last day of the term. 
Ada was always devising ways and means for 
giving her pleasure, and this, the sweetest 
bonne bouche of all, was so delicately—so grace- 
fully offered; caused such a rapturous revul- 
sion of feeling from the dire expectation of 
parting for weeks, months, nay, perhaps, 
years—should Rizpah survive the separation 
for so long—to the transporting certainty of 
continued intercourse, that the overwhelmed 
beneficiary literally sobbed out her thanks— 
almost upon her knees. 

Ada was in full plume during this, the ex- 
hibition week of Madame’s Collegiate Insti- 
tute, having received not fewer than three of 
the highest prizes, and borne her triumph so 
modestly and sweetly, that not one of the dis- 
¢omfited competitors breathed an audible 
word of chagrin or envy. The medal for Ma- 
thematics was won fairly. If Ada had any 
genius, it was for figures. Her clear, practical 
brain piloted her safely and pleasantly through 
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the troubled seas of arithmetical rules, geome- 
trical problems, and among the sunken reefs 
of unknown algebraical quantities. She would 
have made a capital bank clerk, and might 
readily have earned her living as an account- 
ant. Not that such vulgar and shocking 
contingencies ever presented themselves to 
her thoughts. She pursued the branch of the 
prescribed course of study, because it was 
prescribed, and happened to suit her taste. 
By what rule, abstruse or simple, she reckoned 
hers to have been an honorable course, when 
she allowed Rizpah to write her trial essay 
from title to ‘‘Finis,’’ and revise and recopy 
the French theme to which was awarded the 
third prize, it is, luckily, not our business to 
determine. Rizpah’s efforts to achieve credit 
for her friend’s nominal performances con- 
sumed so much time, that she was obliged to 
offer very crude specimens of English and 
French literature on her individual account. 
She was conscious of this, yet, with an au- 
thor’s love for the creations of her fancy, she 
did not altogether resign the hope of seeing 
them win honorable recognition until the de- 
cision of the awarding committee was publicly 
announced. 

Then, the feeble flame of ambition, which 
would have excited the derision of her fellow- 
pupils, had they suspected the existence of 
aught so preposterous, went out like the glow 
of a farthing taper, before the strong rush of 
prideful happiness, at the sound of the win- 
ner’s name. When, through "the mists of 
affectionate emotion, she beheld her darling 
stand forth in her gentle, unassuming loveli- 
ness, to hear the complimentary address tha. 
decreed her the testimonials she had—to quote 
the judge’s words—‘‘so nobly and justly 
gained ;’’? there was no alloy of ungenerous 
repining in the orphan’s heart. Instead of 
murmuring, she said, heartily: ‘* Heaven 
bless her! She deserves it all, and more!”’ 

That night, as Ada was depositing her 
medals—pure gold, and elegantly wrought— 
in her jewel-case, she asked her ‘‘ dear, good 
Rizpah,’’ to accompany her home, and remain 
her guest until fall. 

Said Mr. Benjamin Britain—whom Clemency 
Newcome’s simple-hearted goodness and liv- 
ing illustration of the beauty and power of 
the two maxims engraved upon thimble and 
nutmeg grater had metamorphosed from a 
boorish misanthrope into a happy and genial 
companion :— 
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‘Oh, I’m greatly beholden to you, Clem- 
my!’’ 

‘*Lor! how nice that is to think of!’’ said 
Clemency. 

‘**T can’t help Mking you!’’ said Mr. Britain. 
‘* You ’re a regular good creature, in your way 
—so, shake hands, Clem! Whatever hap- 
pens, 1’ll always take notice of you, and be 
a friend to you.”’ 

‘* Will you ?”’ returned Clemency. 
that ’s very good of you !’’ 

In such condescending sort did Ada com- 
port herself upon the occasion above-men- 


“Well, 


tioned, and in the like unsophisticated phrase 
and thankful humility of spirit were her ac- 
knowledgments received. 

A telegraphic dispatch—to the sending of 
which Rizpah was not privy—prepared Mrs. 
Hopeton for the appearance of the guest, who 
had now, upon the morning of our introduction 
to her, enjoyed the refined hospitality of the 
homestead for four days. She hada childish 
fondness for a low seat—indulging a decided 
and unladylike preference for the carpet, door- 
step, or staircase, above all other lounging 
places, and was now crouched upon a cushion 
close to Ada’s side. She was nota handsome, 
or even moderately-pretty girl. Few observers 
would have cared to bestow a second glance 
upon her’; yet the second and more careful 
view would have convinced a physiognomist 
that there was material in her for interesting 
study. Her dark hair curled naturally ;*but 
she invariably wore it plain, and twisted into 
the tightest possible knot at the back of her 
head. Her skin was sallow, and her cheeks 
more thin than a mother would have liked to 
see in a daughter at her age—a circumstance 
that signified little in this case, since there 
were no motherly regards to grow troubled at 
the contemplation of their sickly hue and out- 
line. Her nose looked larger than it really 
was, because of the hollowness below the 
cheek-bones, and the same unfortunate mea- 
greness left the chin squarely angular. The 
mouth was indisputably good—mobile, well- 
cut, and replete with character; and the so- 
called gray eyes varied in color, depth, and 
light, with every fluctuation of feeling. 

She wore, like Ada, a white morning wrap- 
per, but it was of opaque cambric, and both 
dressmaker and laundress having done their 
work badly, it was slovenly and unbecoming 
attire. Moreover, the wearer had indulged 
her longing for the out-door air, by a ramble 





in the garden before Ada was up, or breakfast 
was ready, and bore tokens of her matutinal 
recreation in a bedraggled and tumbled skirt. 
No one had ever taught her to take care of 
her health, and she had disported herself 
among the gravel-walks and wet box-borders 
in a pair of thin slippers, which she had not 
dreamed of exchanging for dry ones, upon her 
return to the house. These, scratched, blis- 
tered, and dusty, appeared beyond the edge 
of her dress. There were green stains upon 
her stockings, which she had either not no- 
ticed, or did not think it necessary to conceal; 
for one foot was thrust out so far upon the 
floor as to display the arched instep and trim 
amkle. A jockey would have described her 
as a ‘‘clean-limbed animal,’’ the quivering 
nostril, small ears and glancing eye carrying 
out the suggested resemblance to a high- 
blooded racer. Her hands were tanned and 
somewhat roughened by her habit of discard- 
ing gloves upon week days, and reluctantly 
assuming them with her Sunday bonnet; but 
there was native elegance in the taper fingers, 
and the careless curve of wrist and palm, as 
she crossed the latter upon the open volume 
supported by her knees. Her face was smil- 
ingly happy, and the gaze that wandered from 
her book to Ada’s countenance, and from its 
placid lineaments to the pale-blue boundary 
marking the distant meeting of sky and sea, 
was wistful, tender, joyful, by turns—always 
intense. 

‘*Oh!’”? she breathed, at last, with a long 
respiration, that might have been rapture or 
pain. ‘‘ This is too delicious !’’ 

‘¢What?’’ queried Ada, not lifting her white 
lids, or interrupting the even sway of her 
hand over the canvas. 

‘‘Everything! the day—the scene—Tenny- 
son—yourself!”’ 

Ada laughed—a pleasant, musical ripple of 
amusement, that was not ridicule. 

‘¢Thank you for the compliment implied by 
the classification! I am glad that I accord 
with the weather, which is bright, and the 
view, which I consider very fine. Eut what, 
may I ask, have I to do with Tennyson ?”’ 

‘¢ First—hear this !’’ 

And in cadences mellowed to suit the senti- 
ment—a gliding movement of tone and accent- 
uation, that reminded one of a lazy summer 
sea, lapping the shore—yet with a certain 
repressed_eagerness that was inseparable from 
her speech and gesture, whenever she un- 
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locked the penetralia of her rich, undeveloped 
nature, Rizpah read :— 
“But—propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 
How sweet—while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly— 
With half-dropt eyelids still ; 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long, bright river drawing slowly, 
His waters from the purple hill ; 
To hear the Jewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave, through the thick-twined vine, 
To hear the emerald-colored water falling 
Through many a woven acanthus wreath divine! 

Only to see and hear the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet—stretched out beneath the 

pine.”’ 

‘*Very pretty !’’ said Ada, agreeably, com- 
paring two skeins of orange-colored floss, and 
selecting the deeper for the yellow petals of a 
pansy. 

Rizpah did not appear to hear her. 

“*T’ll be a lotos-eater, Ada! This porch, 
with its vine curtains and deep-green shade— 
the faint, delicious smell of the sea, mingling 
with the scent of flowers—is my grotto, through 
which i ‘hear the dewy echoes calling !’ 

“¢With half-shat eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream! 
To dream, and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height.’ ”’ 

Ada lifted eyelids and brows in calm sur- 
prise, as her companion deliberately lay down 
upon the floor before her, her elbow supported 
by the cushion, her cheek resting in the hol- 
low of her palm, and looked, with orbs of 
dreamy fire, into her face. 

‘*And you, my Princess, are the chaste 
Calypso of my enchanted cave. You remind 
ine of nothing else so much as a sea-nymph 
of royal lineage—with your limpid, fathom- 
less eyes, pearly complexion, and white, foam- 
like robe. Those pale-green ribbons are pretty 
accessories to the picture—supple grasses, 
glossy with brine, tied in lover’s knots by 
some gallant ocean-god. And those are ma- 
rine mosses, which you are weaving into a 
banner for him—many-colored sea-weed and 
lotos-leaves! Behold the humblest of your 
worshippers at your feet, a faithful attendant, 
who has no loftier ambition than to be here, 
and, soothed into voluptuous repose by the 
light of your eyes and smile, ‘to dream, and 
dream,’ and murmuring, dreamily, to sing— 

*** There is no joy but calm!’”’ 


‘What an extravagant, poetical creature 
you are!’’ smiled Ada, ‘‘ But I lack one es- 
sential characteristic of your mermaid. My 
hair should be green as well as my ribbons.”’ 





‘* Nonsense !’’ said Rizpah, impatiently and 
positively. ‘‘That is the vulgar conceit! 
The sands of Pactolus were not more golden 
than are the tresses of water-nymph and Peri. 
My darling! have you the remotest conception 
of how lovely you are ?’’ 

‘*My dear! have you the remotest concep- 
tion what a flatterer you are?’’ responded 
Ada, in playful rebuke. 

‘“‘T deny it! I tell you the truth, only the 
truth, and leave the half unsaid. How I wish 
Providence-had decreed me to be born a man 
instead of a useless, idle, vainly-dreaming 
How I would have adored you! what 
miracles of success I would have accomplished ; 


girl! 


success that should have made you proud of 
my worship! what honorable trophies have 
offered you with my distinguished and loyal 
self! Yet howI shall hate him who shall ever 
dare, in my sight, to aspire to your hand! 
The very thought tears my heart open! The 
teeth of jealousy are keen and poisonous 
fangs !’’ 

‘*You need not borrow trouble upon that 
score. Before the appearance of the much- 
to-be-pitied individual, who is to be the inno- 
cent object of your enmity, -you may be 
‘wooed, won, and a’’ yourself. I shall be 
the one to wear the willow, then.’’ 

Rizpah’s eyes grew suddenly dark. 

‘* You are jesting! No other love can ever 
dull the fervor of mine for you. It is not 
likely that I shall ever marry. It is still more 
improbable that I should win so much as a 
thought of admiration—an appreciative glance 
—while you are by. I could hardly respect 
a man who would bestow a second look on me 
when he could feast his sight upon you.’’ 

Ada did not need to be told this, nor was 
she skeptical as to the genuineness of the 
loving simplicity that robbed Rizpah’s praises 
of every taint of fulsomeness. Their very 
sincerity made them to be acceptable incense 
to her vanity. Her reply was gravely tender. 

‘IT hope, confidently, before many years 
have gone over your head, to see you the 
beloved and honored wife of one worthy of 
your best devotion. You have vast capacities 
for loving, my dear child. 1 trust the day 
will come when these shall be satisfied to the 
uttermost.’’ 

**Don’t!’? Rizpah said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Those 
are things of which I cannot speak, at times, 
even to you! Desire! longing! thirst! there 
is no language which can convey the intensity 
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of the craving that consumes me, when a 
dream like that you suggest seizes my imagi- 
nation. Can you understand what the vice- 
gerent of the Deity upon earth would be to 
the rapt, burning soul of the devotee? Such 
would be my love tome. Do you remember 
what the Prophet said at the gate of Damas- 
cus, as he looked through the grating, at the 
marble palaces, and singing fountains, and 
groves of orange and fig and tamarind trees, 
and breathed the odor of musk-roses in the 
cool air—then glanced towards the. arid sands, 
across which lay his appointed course? ‘Man 
ean have but one Paradise, and mine must 
not behere!’ Like him, I sigh—‘ Not here!’ ”’ 

‘*Who would have suspected that this girl 
was crazy to get married?’’ wondered Ada, 
inly. And this interpretation of what she had 
just heard, proved that coarse souls can be 
inclosed in very dainty and delicate caskets. 

‘*Then, where ?’’? she asked, to avoid the 
awkward silence she felt settling upon them, 
after the melancholy echo of her friend’s last 
speech died away. 

‘*Heaven only knows where or when! I 
understand little or nothing of any other 
world. Did you ever read Vathek ?”’ 

** Never.’’ 

The respondent was used to making this 
reply to similar questions, and sustained no 
mortification in so doing. Rizpah was, ac- 
cording to her—Ada’s notions—a literary cor- 
morant, and greediness of any description, 
whatsoever, was unladylike. 

‘*Tf you had, you would understand better 
how often I am reminded of the unhappy 
wretches who walked the earth, one hand 
hidden in the bosom, ever crying, hopelessly 
—‘I burn!’”’ 

All this time Miss Hopeton had not missed 
a stitch in her embroidery, although the pat- 
tern was new andcomplicated. Herneedlework 
was always exquisitely and neatly beautiful. 
The necessity of keeping her eyes closely upon 
her task was undoubtedly the reason why 
these organs, which, however passionless they 
might be in seeming, were anything but neg- 
ligent of all passing events, failed to descry, 
through a loophole in the jessamine foliage, 
another pair as bright as were hers, which, 
for five minutes past, had enjoyed a fair view 
of the porch and occupants. 

Both girls heard, at the same instant, the 
creak of boots upon the gravel-walk winding 
around the house. 





‘* There is a visitor !’’ whispered Ada, warn- 
ingly. 

Before the words were out of her mouth, 
Rizpah had regained her feet and sped through 
the doorway, like a lapwing. 

_The intruder was now visible, and ascend- 
ing the steps, and Ada, with more real joyous 
abandon of emotion than we shall ever see her 
display again in the course of this history, 
sprang forward to throw herself into his arms. 

‘*Gerald, my dear brother! how happy I 


am to see you!”’ 
(To be continued.) 





L’AMOUR. 
BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Tis said that Love ’s a fickle youth, 
And wears his honors not with grace; 
Yet, answering back to mine, a face 

Beams surely less caprice than truth: 

A face that comes to me in dreams, 

And lingers almost to the morn, 
When I awake and feel forlorn 
To miss the voice, so nigh it seems. 


Ah, is that woman not a queen 
Who scorns to act capricious parts— 
Disdaining all ignoble arts 

To show that love is but esteem ? 

Ah me, that man is more than king, 
And sways a realm that’s all his own, 
Since she hath made his heart her throne, 

And he can only worship bring ! 

Dear love, I ask my heart to-night, 
Thy soft white hand in mine the while, 
If I’m beloved, or but beguile 

Myself with hopes but partly right ? 


If other friends can woo and wean 
Thy presence and thy love from me, 
May I not ask why this should be 
If love ’s not lessened to esteem ? 
Ah me, ’tis hard—the shrines we build, 
And high upon them pat in place 
The sweetest thing of love and grace— 
To find our aspirations stilled! ; 


Dear love, the measure I have filled 
Within thy heart, have I mistook— 
Translating wrong a word or look 

On which a darling hope to build? 


Dear love, my fond heart chosen clings, 
And will not deem it can resign 
The portion I had thought was mine, 
To be content with lesser things! 
My true, and tried, and trusted friend! 
Pray call me thine—’tis sweet to hear— 
I cannot think I have grown less dear, 
Nor you, my love, to the happy end! 


+ 








Ir the memory is weak, do not overload it. 
Charge it only with the most useful and solid 
matters. 
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TEA-TABLE TALK. 


Few articles which luxury has introduced 
into diet have grown into popular use amidst 
greater infatuation on the part of the drink- 
ers, or greater vituperation on that of the 
satirists, political economists, and the medi- 
cal professors of the day, than that rare and 
costly novelty of the seventeenth century— 
that necessary of life to nearly one-half of the 
human race at the present time—Tea! 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, though we 
find the Lord Treasurer Burghley present- 
ing to Her Majesty, as his New Year’s gift 
(1587-8), ‘‘one porringer of white porseleyn 
garnished with gold,’’ and Mr. Robert Cecil 
‘a cup of green pursseleyn,’’* the beverage 
which has since given its prefix to the latter 
vessel was as yet unknown in England, 
though introduced into Europe by the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch East-India Company as 
early as 1591, twelve years before the last of 
the Tudors, remembering the little case that 
pillowed the head of Essex in ertremis, thrust 
aside the cushions from her dying brow, and 
gave up lifeand royalty upon the rush-strewn 
floor of her chamber in Richmond Palace. 

The circumstance is the more surprising 
from the fact that the first East-India voyage 
from England had been accomplished in that 
year, though the East-India Company was not 
incorporated till 1600; the extreme jealousy 
of the Chinese, and the difficulty of trading 
with them, will probably account. for the time 
that elapsed before the introduction of tea 
into England as an article of commerce; but 
we may regard these Elizabethan New Year’s 
gifts as a sort of.prelude to its advent, being 
probably some of the first fruits of the inter- 
course of England with this empire. 

During the ensuing reign of demonology 
and James Stuart, we find nothing said of the 
use of ‘tea, except that a poor old woman, 
accused of witchcraft and the use of magical 
herbs, narrowly escaped the stake, by the 
timely arrival of her son from India, who 
proved the strange-shaped and grotesquely 
painted vessel in which the old lady was 
accused of brewing witch-broth, to be a tea- 
pot, and the mixture nothing more mischiev- 
ous than genuine Bohea. 

It is not until after 1650 that any trace of 
its being used in England can be discovered ; 
nor then as a domestic beverage, but only as 


_* From the Portuguese purcelana, a cup or vessel. 
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an exotic luxury vended—in company with 
Mexican chocolate, Arabian coffee, and violet 
scented sherbet—at those places of fashion- 
able male resort, the coffee-houses. 

Anderson says that, in 1660, no mention is 
made of tea, coffee, or chocolate, in the new 
book of rates, though they are all included in 


‘an Act of Parliament of this year, and a duty 


of eightpence charged on every gallon of these 
liquors made for sale. 

The coffee-house keepers, in all probability, 
procured their teas from Holland, where it 
had rapidly become the favorite drink of the 
inhabitants, and was, even at this period, to 
be purchased very cheaply. It was to one of 
these establishments that Pepys, on the 25th 
of September, 1661, ‘‘ sent for a cup of tea, a 
China drink,’’ of which he has chronicled, 
that he had never before drank; but, unfor- 
tunately, he has not told us its cost: nor does 
the advertisement of the ‘‘ Neizem’s Head,”’ 
in ’Change Alley, which appears in the ‘‘ King- 
dom’s Intelligencer’’ (a weekly paper ptb- 
lished by royal authority) of the subsequent 
year, throw any light on the subject. There 
seems, in fact, rather a suspicious avoidance 
of this particular, as if the less said about 
that part of the business the better, inasmuch 
as while the prices of sherbet, chocolate, and 
coffee are duly announced, its patrons are 
simply put off with ‘‘tea according to its 
goodness, for which, if gentlemen write, they 
shall be sure of the best, as they shall order.”’ 
Rather ambiguous this; besides which it is 
evident that tea which, in Dyche’s time, had 


. become ‘‘ the only liquor for ladies,’’ was, at 


this period, solely reserved for the refresh- 
ment of their lords; but their turn was fast 
approaching. It was in this year that Charles 
II. married the little brown princess, Cathe- 
rine of Portugal, who brought over with her 
not only the most curious cabinets and beau- 
tiful specimens of China ware, but a taste for 
tea drinking, and considerable store of the 
herb itself; and this circumstance, doubtless, 
brought it into favor with the ladies about the 
court. 

Waller, who never let an opportunity escape 
of paying a compliment to his royal and little 
regarded mistress, speaking of Portugal has 
said :— 

**The best of queens, and best of plants, 
We owe to that bold nation.”’ 
Nor does this allusion to her favorite drink 
appear as mere flattery, since the poet has 
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elsewhere thus apostrophized the grateful 
beverage :— 
‘*The Muses’ friend, tea does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapors which the head invade, 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene ;”’ 
a description which proves the writer to have 
been familiar with its virtues. 

It was, probably, as much in compliment 
to her majesty’s predilection as the king’s, 
whose residence at the Hague and in the Low 
Countries had made him familiar with its use, 
that the East-India Comp:ay purchased two 
pounds two ounces of tea, in 1664, as a pre- 
sent for his majesty; a gift for royalty, that 
speaks volumes for the rarity and small quan- 
tities of its importation. 

Two years later (according to some chro- 
nologists), the Lords Arlington and Ossory 
imported a quantity from Holland, which their 
ladies brought into fashion amongst people 
of quality, and which sold at sixty shillings 
per pound. The success of this private specu- 
lation possibly decided the East-India Com- 
pany to commission their agents, in the fol- 
lowing year, to make the first purchase of tea 
on their account, limiting the order, however, 
to one hundred pounds of the best that could be 
got; but in 1678 they imported 4,713 pounds, 
tea being then, for the first time, thought 
worth their attention as a branch of commerce. 

This venture appears to have proved as 
fortunate to the company as that of the noble- 
men above alluded to, who had probably 
purchased theirs at Amsterdam for two shil- 
lings and sixpence, or three shillings and 


sixpence per pound, the price at which it. 


commonly sold in Holland and the Pays du 
Waes. The East-India Company, it is recorded, 
profited sufficiently to repeat their orders; 
but tea continued to be sold in London at 
sixty shillings per pound, and remained at 
this price till 1707. 

Thanks to these prices, to Queen Cathe- 
rine, and the Lords Arlington and Ossory, the 
fashion of the article continued at high-tide ; 
the Grammonts, and Rochester, and less 
famous gallants of the day, when not indulg- 
ing in more vicious fluids, or possibly to cor- 
rect their effects, dropped into the coffee- 
houses in "Change Alley and elsewhere, to 
recreate their jaded senses with tea. 

The author of a facetious poem of 1665, 
entitled ‘‘The Character of a Coffee-house,”’’ 
speaks of its fashion with this class of gentle- 
men as distinguishing them— 





“The gallant he for tea doth cali ; 

The usurer for naught at all ;’’ 
while the Sacharissas and Dorotheas of the 
times—thanks to the annual arrival of the 
China ship, and speculations of a private 
character between the English and Dutch 
coasts—were enabled, from time to time, to 
procure diminutive supplies of the precious 
herb; but its use, as may be supposed, was 
only an affair of state and luxury. 

Once introduced amongst people of fashion, 
the mania for it became extreme. Tea-gar- 
dens became a feature of the time, and China- 
houses, at which ladies were wont to assem- 
ble for the pleasure of drinking it. 

As the love of tea drinking advanced, there 
started up many portentous treatises de- 
nouncing the custom on very curious grounds, 
moral and physical, insomuch that Cornelius 
Boutekoe, a Dutch physician, and a man of 
some eminence, aroused himself to write a 
work on tea, coffee, and chocolate, m which 
he shows himself an earnest advocate for the 
use of the former, and denies the possibility 
of its injuring the stomach, though taken to 
the extent of one or two hundred cups a day. 

Of course the physician is suggesting an 
extreme case; but we read that, at this period, 
it was drank by the women in the Nether- 
lands several times a day, a circumstance 
that, when coupled with the remembrcnce of 
the diminutive apparatus for its preparation 
—the tiny teapot of costly China, and delicate 
cups which an Ariel might have handled, and 
filled and filled again, and that have come 
down to us, heirlooms from those remote 
times in the history of our subject—we really 
find little to be shocked at the Dutch doctor’s 
assumption, and can readily make allowance 
for a more modern doctor’s unlimited capacity 
for a fabulous number of cups. 

A collection of cups, from the introduction 
of tea in 1600 to the present time, would 
afford a not uninteresting compendium of the 
statistics of our subject. We might trace the 
rareness of the beverage in that of the China, 
and the growth of its consumption by the in- 
creased size of the cups. We believe that 
little change would be found in the capacity 
of the latter, from the reign of Charles II. to 
that of the first George, when green tea began 
to be used, and the drinking of Bohea de- 
scended to the lower classes. For though the 
coming over of William of Orange, with his 
Dutch habits, must have exerted considerable 
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influence on the increasing use of tea, the 
limited number of ships as yet employed by 
the East-IndiaCompany materially contracted 
the supply, and thus maintained the article 
at a comparatively high price. Nevertheless, 
this period—that of Addison, and Steele, and 
the ‘‘Spectator,’’ of drums, and hurricanes, 
and routs—was that at which the glory and 
fashion of the tea-table reached its climax. 
The ‘‘Guardian’’ makes frequent mention of 
my Lady Lizard’s morning and afternoon tea- 
table, at which it was the fashion to see com- 
pany and talk scandal, a natural exhalation 
of the moral atmosphere of the times. 

And Simon Softly, describing his mode of 
making love to a coquettish lady, observes 
that he had filled her teapot for her more 
than a hundred times, and had afterwards 
received a dish of it from her own hands; a 
paragraph from which we may infer, not only 
that the latter condescension was regarded as 
an encouraging favor by gentlemen in the 
position of Simon, but that the finest ladies 
exerted a rigid and personal superintendence 
over the article of tea itself, and the making 
of it. 

We have read that the Japanese are taught 
to make tea, and to serve it in a genteel and 
graceful manner, just as Europeans received 
instruction in dancing and other accomplish- 
ments. But this system also existed in Eng- 
land when Addison wrote ; and the particular 
behavior for the tea-table had its professezs ; the 
dainty rounding of the fingers in poising the’ 
transparent cups without handles, and the 
proper manner of pouring out and presenting 
a dish of tea, were, like the fan exercise, 
matters of study and fashion. Nothing, in- 
deed, in these times, appears to have been 
left to natural good taste, or to the intuitive 
sense of ease and grace, which is the reflection 
of mental cultivation, and an innate sense of 
propriety and beauty. The elegance of the 
times was an artificial thing, as superficial 
and sensuous as that of the opera girl of our 
own; hence, the theatrical prettiness and 
studied pose of Watteau’s women, whether 
figuring at ‘a rustic Jéte a3 haymakers and 
shepherdesses, or seated at a fashionable tea- 
table—whether holding a flower-wreathed 
crook, or delicately lifting a teacup. 

But then all the world of fashion took tea 
as frequently in public as at home, in the 
India houses in the city, or in the alcoves and 
bowers of Spring Gardens, and people are apt 





to study effect more abroad than in their own 
houses. 

The India and China shops, in the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator’s’’ time, received finecompany. Ladies 
dropped in twice or thrice a day to cheapen 
tea, or buy a screen, and tumble over their 
Oriental wares, very much after the same 
manner that idle women of fashion are accused 
of doing at tlie present day—one calling for a 
set of dishes, another for a basin, and even to 
the punch-bowls, displacing everything in the 
shop, and seeming to imagine that all the 
trouble was repaid by ordering a dish of the 
best green tea. 





FORGOTTEN. 
BY CLIO STANLEY, 


BonNIE brown eyes and eyes of blue! 
Which do you love the best? 

The blue eyes dance in the sunny light, 
But the brown ones went to rest 

Years ago, when the daisies bloomed 
Over the bright green sod ; 

The violets gave you a happy smile 
And the lilies a joyous nod! 

The sweet brown eyes had a tender light 
That always shone for you, 

They seemed each day, in their quiet way, 
To make the old story new ; 

That dear old story of love and trust! 
Ah! have you forgotten, quite, 

How you told it over and over again, 
Those May-days, full of light ? 

There ‘s a grassy mound in the old churchyard, 
Where your footsteps never tread ; 

Have you forgotten the quiet face 
That lieth among the dead? 

The red, ripe lips that greeted you 
With kisses pure and true ; 

Ah, never does kiss so holy seem 
When you look in those eyes of blue! 


In the silent hours of the summer night, 
Cometh no dream to you 

Of the brown eyes that you wsed to love? 
Or have the iaughing blue 

Stolen away remembrance from 
Your heart, that used to beat 

But at the sight of her timid glance, 
Or the sound of her coming feet ? 


Bonnie brown eyes and eyes of blue! 
The brown are forgotten now— 
And the blue eyes may no longer gleam 
When leaves from the autumn-bough 
Drop to the ground; ah, then, perhaps, 
When the hearthstone groweth cold, 
You may remember the sweet brown eyes, 
And the love so long since told! 





Ir is not work that kills men, it is worrr. 
It is not the revolution that destroys the ma- 
chinery, but friction. 











THE FAREWELL SERMON. 


BY MARY FORMAN, 


(See Steel Plate.) 


Tue parsonage at Newton was a mixture of 
comfort and luxury, such as doés not always 
fall to the lot of parsons, young or old. It 
stood a little removed from the main street, 
the windows upon one side commanding the 
village, on the other overlooking the church 
and graveyard. The house, of fair size, had 
fallen, some five years previous to the opening 
of my story, into the hands of the Rev. John 
Lewis, who, after long years in the ministry, 
had at an’ advanced age fallen heir to an im- 
mense property, and on the same day received 
acallto Newton. He obeyed the summons, 
and for five years guided the little flock in 
that pretty village. Upor his death he be- 
queathed the contents of the parsonage, as 
they stood, to his successors, stipulating that 
none of the costly and luxurious furniture, 
the valuable library, and perfect household 
appointments should be removed, but re- 
main ever for each succeeding pastor of his 
flock. So, in addition to a pleasant house, a 
loving congregation, and a comfortable salary, 
the minister at Newton secured, during his 
term of service, a luxuriously appointed 
house, and a library that only wealth and a 
careful selection could command. 

The death of Mr. Lewis of course made it 
necessary for a new call to be made at once, 
and the choice puzzled the good people of 
Newton not a little. Many came for one Sun- 
day, but were not approved. They missed 
the fatherly face, the genial voice, the open 
hand and loving heart of their beloved old 
pastor, and nobody just filled the void. 

He had been dead nearly three months, 
when a new candidate appeared for criticism. 
The letter which he presented to the elders 
stated that— 

‘*The Rev. Ernest Hastings was anxious 
to become a missionary, but would take 
charge of the congregation at Newton until a 
pastor was found to preside over it perma- 
nently.”’ 

Here was a most welcome proposal. The 
vacant pulpit filled, but the congregation still 
at liberty to seek for that perfect man who 
was to entirely please each and all of them. 
36 





The little church was well filled on the 
Sunday when, for the first time, Ernest Hast- 
ings rose to address them. As his full, clear 
voice read the o, ening lines of the service, a 
feeling of full content rested upon the many 
anxious hearts who listened. Reverentially, 
with clear emphasis, the well modulated voice 
carried the meaning of the holy words to every 
listener: ‘*The Lord is in His holy temple ; 
let all the earth keep silence before him.’’ 

Sunday. after Sunday they had heard the 
solemn words, yet as Ernest let them fall in 
slow, reverential cadence, a hush fell upon 
every heart. And as the service progressed 
the good will gained ground. There was no 
drawl, no hurry; but in the voice, whose 
music they all owned, the holy words of the 
service gained a new beauty, a new spirit of 
worship, while the hymns found noite in the 
desk as clear and true as any in the well 
trained choir. Thenthesermon. Apparently 
unconscious of the stern criticisms that were 
wont to greet sermons from that pulpit, Ernest 
Hastings read his text. At first the quiet 
manner was little altered from that of the 
reader, but as the subject engrossed him, his 
Voice poured forth its full volume of sound as 
in trumpet tones he exhorted his listeners to 
choose for good or evil, for salvation or per- 
dition. His large eyes, full of holy inspira- 
tion, his cheek flushed, his face bright with 
the light of pure enthusiasm, he spoke to 
them as one from Heaven. While the aged, 
the ignorant, and simple felt the beautiful 
simplicity of language, the young and critical 
found their hearts touched and interest excited 
by his glowing similes, his original train of 
thought, and the wonderful talent unfolding 
before them, while all bowed before his sin- 
cerity and force. As the sermon ended, and 
he stood erect for a moment, his tall form, 
nobly-moulded features, broad brow, thought- 
ful eyes, and mouth of rare sweetness made a 
picture that printed itself upon many hearts 
there, and, as they bowed in prayer, many 
lips whispered a blessing upon the young 
soldier of Christ before them. 

The next vestry meeting passed a unani- 
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mous vote to call the young minister to New- 
ton, and the elders waited upon him at the 
parsonage. He thanked them warmly, but 
would promise for but one year, hoping, then, 
he said, to fulfil his lifelong desire and be- 
come a missionary. With this they were 
forced to rest content, and the parsonage was 
provided with a servant, and Ernest Ilast- 
ings, for one year, took possession of the 
Rev. John Lewis’s house, and charge of his 
parish. 

With the energy of youth and enthusiasm 
the young minister entered upon the duties 
of his position. To become a missionary had 
been his one aspiration from boyhood, but 
his father, an aged pastor, had strongly urged 
him to confine his labors for a few years to 
home missions, to wait until his earthly career 
closed before placing the ocean between them, 
and he liad yielded, and Newton’s vacant 
pulpit settled his choice. 

Not very far from the pretty parsonage of 
Newton there was a small cottage, vine-covered 
and cosey, but tiny, and showing in every 
detail of its internal arrangement a close 
economy, and, in many instances, a grinding 
poverty. In this cottage, on the day when 
Ernest Hastiags made his first address to the 
people of Newton, a lady sat near an open 
window watching the path that led to the 
gate of the little garden, with wistful, waiting 
eyes. She was not young, and some heavy 
sorrow had furrowed her brows with lines 
heavier than even Time prints. The large 
blue eyes, that were now so patiently watch- 
ing the path, that far away terminated at the 
church door, had a yearning sadness that tells 
of sorrow not only past but dreaded, and the 
small, white hands lying on her lap, were 
restless and trembling often, as hands never 
do when the future bears no anticipated evil. 
Any close reader of human nature could see 
that over the head of that pale, sad woman 
hung a cloud that might at any hour burst 
into some long-dreaded storm of misery. As 
she watched, now, there came suddenly into 
her face a look of hope and pleasure that 
fairly illuminated it, and the soft eyes singled 
out one figure in the groups of church-goers 
coming towards her, while the welcoming 
smile gathered round her lips. With rapid 
steps the figure drew nearer, till the little gate 
swung open to admit the daughter of the cot- 
tage’s inmate, the one hope to which the 
almost broken heart still clung. 

VoL. Lxx11.—4 








‘Was I very long away? Are you tired of 
waiting ?’’ was the young girl’s greeting, as 
she pressed her lips to her mother’s cheek. 

‘*Not very long! How flushed you are, dar- 
ling; you have walked too fast.’’ 

‘““No! But oh, mother, you should hear 
him! It was a sermon that carried your heart 
straight to the cross, to sink there pleading 
and humble, and then raised it by such words 
of glorious hope, that the whole world sank 
out of sight before such a future as he pic- 
tured!’ 

‘*The new minister ?’’ 

‘““Yes! He is very young; but you forget 
that when he speaks. 
true, that the oldest and wisest might be con- 


He is so earnest, so 


tent to follow him !’’ 

‘“‘Young! young!’’ said the elder lady, 
mournfully, ‘‘and has already ‘chosen tliat 
good part, which shall not be taken away 
from him.’ ”’ 

There was a long silence after this remark. 
Ellen Saunders stood beside her mother, 
thoughtfully stroking her hair, and a sad in- 
terval of thought fell upon both. As she 
stood thus, in her simple lawn dress, her 
cheap muslin mantle and plain straw bonnet, 
Ellen Saunders, spite of the heavy sadness 
clouding her face, was very fair to look upon. 
Her figure was tall and finely moulded; the 
face a pure oval, and the head set upon the 
shoulders with an easy firmness; the nose 
Grecian; the mouth small and flexible; white, 
smooth complexion, and the rare combination 
of golden hair and large black eyes with dark 
brows and lashes. 

Mrs. Saunders, small and fragile, was not 
unlike her daughter in feature and expression, 
but her beauty had been of the purest blonde 
type, and her face lacked the resolution and 
firmness of her daughter’s. 

These two, mother and child, had come to 
Newton, soon after the Rev. Mr. Lewis, and 
were known to him. They wore mourning, 
and the impression was that they had lost 
husband and father, and the good clergyman’s 
influence had secured them sewing, while their 
own quiet dignity warded off impertinent curi- 
osity. No one knew whence they came nor 
who they were, but Mr. Lewis had spoken in 
warm terms of both, and they obtained, with- 
out difficulty, sewing enough to satisfy their 
humble needs; sought to make no friends, 
and pursued the sad tenor of their way un- 
molestéd. In the five years Ellen had grown 
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from a girl of thirteen to a lovely woman, 
educated entirely by her mother, and the 
time that had so strengthened and improved 
her, had as perceptibly weakened her mother, 
who, at the time when Ernest Hastings came 
to Newton, had become a confirmed invalid, 
only quitting her bed for the sofa or a low, 
easy chair near the open window. 

It was not many days before the young 
minister became interested in the pale, fair 
girl, whose steps so often led her past the 
parsonage, and he soon learned all the village 
could tell of the ‘‘ widow and Ellen.’’ His 
pastoral call was made, and it struck him 
with an odd pain to notice that he received 
no invitation to repeat his visit, and that his 
courteous reception had no cordial warmth, 
no cheering effect. Spite of the omission of 
an invitation, he called two or three times at 
the cottage, conversing freely with the in- 
mates, and trying to break up their strange 
reserve and coldness. He succeeded so far as 
to see that his visits were not unwelcome, 
but could also see that the cloud over the 
brows of his parishioners in the little cottage, 
was too deep for his words of cheer to dispel. 
Yet Sunday after Sunday the pale face of 
Ellen Saunders was lifted to his as she drank 
in his words like living waters. The dark 
eyes would grow peaceful, the lips tranquil, 
the whole face full of rest, as his words spoke 
of futare joy and hope, while she shrank from 
his denunciations of sin and sinners, as if the 
fiery words touched raw nerves. 

Gradually his interest became deeper, as he 
saw that the pallid cheek flushed for his com- 
ing, learned to know, by long conversations 
and gentle questionings, how pure her heart 
was, how fervent and noble all her aspirations 
and hopes. Yet it was evident that his grow- 
ing intimacy made Mrs. Saunders uneasy, and 
as the daughter’s welcome grew more cordial, 
that of the mother became more constrained. 

One twilight evening in winter, he came to 
the little cottage, and entered the parlor with- 
out knocking. Six months had passed since 
his first Sunday at Newton, and in that six 
months he had learned to love, with the whole 
force of his strong, true heart, his beautiful 
friend, Ellen Saunders. As he stood now in 
the doorway of the little parlor, he could see 
her kneeling by her mother’s low chair, her 
fair face uplifted, while the firelight, that left 
him in deep shadow, played fitfully over her 
face and figure. As he stood silent a mdment, 





watching with love-lit eyes her sweet face, 
Mrs. Saunders spoke. 

**Ellen, dear child! tell me, now—tell me, 
now—you do not love him? You do not love 
Ernest Hastings ?’’ 

‘* With my whole heart, my whole strength!’’ 
was the answer, and the glorious dark eyes 
burned with fervor; ‘‘but do not fear, mo- 
ther, he will never seek me. He is too far 
above me! My whole nature is better that I 
know him, and love him; but’’— 

‘* But, Ellen, you can never be his wife.’’ 

‘* Never, mother; he will never ask me !’’ 

**If he should’’— 

‘* Mother, trust me. I will never let him 
link his pure, holy life to mine ;’’ and then the 
woman’s heart triumphed over the heroine, 
and Ellen bowed her head to weep bitter tears 
on her mother’s breast, while Ernest Hastings 
went softly out into the chill air, his heart full 
of heavy pain. 

Every word stabbed him with its painful 
mystery. He loved her, and she loved him. 
He believed her true, and in every way worthy 
to fill the difficult position of a clergyman’s 
wife; he knew that for five years she had 
lived in that little cottage, a retired, blame- 
less life, and before that was childhood only. 
Why, then, that passionate renunciation of 
his love, that promise sealed with tears, to 
discard him? 

For many days the little cottage was un- 
cheered by his presence; then Mrs. Saunders 
was taken with a severe illness, and his pas- 
toral duties called himthere. His tender care 
comforted the patient, as she grew daily worse, 
and Ellen’s face would grow calm as he prayed, 
or lose its harassed look as he conversed with 
her, yet that strange conversation could never 
be forgotten, and the mystery was soon to be- 
come more perplexing. 

He had been with Mrs. Saunders one after- 
noon for a long time, and, leaving her, sought 
Ellen, to exchange a few words before going 
home. It was so unusual an event for her to 
be absent from her mother’s room, that he was 
fearful that she was worn out by fatigue and 
anxiety. She was not in the parlor, but as 
he turned to leave it, he heard her voice in 
low, constrained tones in the little breakfast- 
room adjoining. 

**It would kill her to see you now,’’ Ellen 
was saying, and then, to the rector’s surprise, 
the answering voice, subdued as it was, was 
surely that of a man. 
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**O Ellen, if she dies—let me see her! 
Ellen, dear, dear Ellen, if you ever loved 
me!’? 

‘Loved you!’’ cried the young girl. ‘'O 
Harry, you know how I always loved ‘you, 
how I love you now.”’ 

Ernest could see her as she spoke; could 
see, too, the figure of a man whose back was 
towards him, but whose arm encircled Ellen’s 
waist, while his breast pillowed her head. 

He was turning away, his heart sick with 
pain, when the stranger, bending over Ellen, 
printed a passionate kiss upon her lips, and 
bounding from the low window strode across 
the garden, and was gone. Ellen stood a 
moment where he left her, then, with a moan- 
ing cry of pain, sank in a heap upon the floor, 
cringing with some sudden agony. 

**Miss Ellen!’’ 

She looked up as Ernest’s voice fell upon 
her ear. The pale cheeks, bloodless lips, and 
dull misery of expression, gave him a shock, 
but he said, gently :— 

‘* Forgive me, but I have been an unwilling 
listener to your last words, and—’’ 

** You will not tell mother—you will not— 
you must not; it would kill her,”’ cried Ellen, 
excitedly. F 

**T will not ; but—but—I am your friend, 
your pastor, and you are suffering. Can I 
not aid you ?’’ 

She was upon her feet now, facing him. 

‘*Pray for me! pray for me! Oh, I need 
some one to pray for me,’’ she said, while her 
whole face was full of misery—‘“‘ pray that I 
may have strength to bear my burden, wisdom 
to guard against wrong. Pray for me!’’ and, 
as if dreading a question, she fled from him 
to her mother’s room. 

Midnight had struck, and Ernest Hastings 
was still pacing his luxurious study, battling 
with his own heart. He had dedicated his 
life to God’s service, and now love for another, 
human love, was throwing his whole soul in 
agony. He had given his youth to prayer to 
fit him for his high mission; he had believed 
himself removed from human affections, dedi- 
cated solely to his profession as a Christian 
minister, yet this woman’s secret, his own 
deep love, were tearing his heart in twain. 
Pray for her! Fervently and earnestly he 
had prayed for her, prayed against his own 
love—yet, spite of all her strange conduct 
and words, spite of his efforts to drive her 
from his heart, he loved her. His whole 








thoughts were so full of her that it scarcely 
startled him when she stood before him. 

‘Quick! quick! Oh, come with me! She 
is dying !’’ she cried, hurriedly. ‘‘ You will 
come? Mother—my mother is dying!’’ and 
she was gone as suddenly as she had come, 
Bareheaded, and with neither cloak nor shawl, 
she was running with fleet steps through the 
bitter winter night back to her mother’s bed- 
side. 

It was too true! Before Ellen reached her, 
Mrs. Saunders was a corpse, and beside her 
bed kneeling, with his face hidden in the 
clothes, a man was sobbing out— 

‘*Mother! mother! Oh speak to me once 
more! Ellen, she said she forgave me—she 
said so, Ellen!’’ 

‘*Yes, Harry. Oh, Harry, how came you 
here ?’’ 

‘*T was hidden all night in the garden, and 
when you went out I came in. She called 
me—she knew me—her last words forgave 
me!’’ 

‘‘There is some one coming! Hark, do you 
not hear steps? It isthe minister ; I went for 
him.”’ 

And so as Ernest passed in, he saw a man’s 
figure spring again from the low window of 
the breakfast-room, and found Ellen insen- 
sible beside her mother’s bed. 

Kind friends soon filled the little cottage, 
and the few days before the funeral passed 
in a sort of half delirious fever for the bereaved 
girl. 

It was two days after her mother’s death 
when, lying on the sofa half unconscious, she 
heard two of the ladies, who had been so 
patiently comforting her, talking, and the 
words nerved and thrilled her back to life 
again. 

‘*He will be buried this afternoon, and, 
though he is a suicide, Mr. Hastings has had 
him taken to the parsonage, and was praying 
beside him nearly all last night.’’ 

‘‘They say he is very young.”’ 

*‘ About twenty—not more—with a beauti- 
ful face.’’ 

‘* A perfect stranger ?’’ 

‘* Nobody here ever saw him till the body 
was taken from the pond yesterday.’’ 

‘How very strange! Ellen is asleep: I 
think I will run home and give the children 
their tea. I will come back to-night.’’ 

‘*T must go, too, for an hour or so. I hope 
she will sleep till you come back. My Bridget 
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is in the kitchen; I will tell her to wait on 
the poor child till we come.”’ 

Waiting quietly till they left, Ellen no 
sooner found herself alone than she rose, and, 
throwing her cloak around her, bent her steps 
to the parsonage. The light was burning in 
the library, and she could see Ernest’s tall 
figure pass, as his shadow fell upon the cur- 
tain. She went in, trembling, and stood before 
him. 

** You will let me see him,’’ she said, with- 
out any word of preface—‘‘ you will let me 
see him !”’ 

**Miss Ellen!’’ cried the astonished pastor. 

‘*He is my brother, my only brother! You 
will let me see him.”’ 

Shocked and pained, the young minister 
gently forced her into a seat, and tried to 
speak a word of comfort, but the same tear- 
less, moaning prayer met him again. ‘‘ Let 
me see him!’ and so, tenderly, and pity- 
ingly, he led her to the room where the sui- 
cide’s corpse lay. 

Kneeling beside it, her face raised to Ern- 
est’s, Ellen spoke, in a strange, passionless 
monotone, tearless, but with a hard misery 
that was worse to witness than the most 
impulsive weeping. 

‘*My name is not Saunders,’’ she said ; 
‘* there are none alive now who will be harmed 
by the truth, so I will tell it. I am the 
daughter of Silas Ruthven, who was shot five 
years ago in a gambling-house for cheating, 
and this is my brother, who fled the country 
in the same year for having committed for- 
gery. My mother forgave him; I forgive 
him! We will bury them both to-morrow, 
and then I will go far away from here, where 
you will never see my face again.’’ 

‘*No,’’? said Ernest, solemnly, ‘‘we will 
bury your secret to-morrow with this poor 
clay; then, Ellen, it shall be my task to 
make your future life so happy that, with 
God’s help, you may forget the pain of the 
past.”’ 

‘*No, never! Let my shame die with me. 
Your life is too holy to be tainted with such 
a miserable wife as my history makes me.”’ 

‘Let me take you home now, Ellen, my 
poor, stricken child. Believe me, your secret 
shall be safe with me, and you are mine to 
protect now, whatever the future may bring.”’ 

Worn out with excitement, the long anxiety 
about her mother, and this last blow, Ellen 
was very passive. While for many weeks 








she lay in a strange state of apathy and wea- 
riness, Ernest was unwearied in his minis- 
trations and comfort, and as health came once 
more to her frame she grew to believe that 
her love would be the crown of his life, not 
its burden or shame. 


They had been married two years, and a 
tiny little Ernest lay in the parsonage, the 
pet of every old lady in Newton, when Mr. 
Hastings, Ernest’s father, died. His last 
words to his son woke again the fire which 
had been smothered by home love and duty. 

** You will soon be free, my son, to go to 
Burmah.”’ 

Ellen was standing by her husband, and 
marked the flash of light that crossed his 
face as he heard the patriarch’s words. 

‘¢Burmah,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘Oh, if we 
ceuld only go!’’ 

‘**You are willing, my child?’ said the dying 
man. 

**T have longed for it ever since I became 
Ernest’s wife.’’ 

‘*God bless you both in your mission,’’ 
faltered the aged lips, and in another hour 
Ernest was fatherless. 

It was a sad day for Newton when the young 
pastor announced his resolution to join the 
devoted band of missionaries in Burmah, and 
many were the inducements offered to win 
him to remain, but the conviction of duty was 
of too old a date, the life-long wish too sincere 
and strong to be moved. 

The work of preparation went forward ra- 
pidly, till on one bright moonlight evening 
the pastor sat down to write his farewell ser- 
mon. His private library was packed, except 
a few books left out for reference, and he had 
drawn up his paper, but the words did not 
flow from his pen with their usual ease, and 
his face was very thoughtful as he sat musing. 
Softly, and with her own gentle winning 
smile, Ellen sat down beside him, drawing 
down his right arm with both hands till her 
head rested upon his shoulder. 

‘* Ernest,’? she said, in a low tone, ‘‘ you 
are writing your farewell sermon.”’ 

** Yes, dear love!’’ 

Before you write any more let me tell you 
how my whole heart is bound up in our mis- 
sion. Those of my name have sinned. I will 
try to make my life atone; for their evil, 1 
will pray to do good; where they made harm 
and misery, I will pray to bring light and joy. 
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Oh, my husband, let me aid you in all this 
good work, praying that by sacrifice and suf- 
fering I may gain peace, and forget the misery 
those I have loved caused.’’ 

‘*My true wife. You shall share all,’’ and 
in a tone of loving tenderness he added: ‘‘ Let 
the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.”’ 

It was late before the closing words of the 
pastor’s farewell sermon were written, and 
Ellen heard him coming to his room; but 
there was a pure holy light of high resolve in 
his noble face as he came to her side. 

‘God helping us, my wife, we will be true 
servants to Him in our far-off mission !’’ 

‘¢ Amen !”? 

Far away from the pretty parsonage, beneath 
the scorching suns of Burmah, Ernest Hast- 
ings and his wife work for the faith. The 
little child, cradled with so much love at 
Newton, sleeps a dreamless sleep beneath the 
tropic flowers, but hand in hand the minister 
and Ellen labor for the swarthy heathen in 
their new home, while in Newton the most 
honored book in every house, after the Bible 
and Prayer-Book, is the neatly-bound copy of 
the beloved pastor’s ‘‘ Farewell Sermon.”’ 





A DOCK SKETCH. 
BY MRS. C. W. DENISON. 

‘*CampENn and Amboy—fare three dollars.”’ 
‘Take your trunk? Trunk, ma’m, trunk ?’’ 

‘Trunks be bothered!’’ exclaimed a mad 
bull—Johnny Bull—‘‘ take your own trunks 
off—every one of you. This way, ma’m, good 
hotel just opposite.’’ So here I am, seated at 
the window overlooking one of the busiest 
scenes mortal eyes ever gazed on. 

Yonder comes the boat, riding regally over 
the sparkling tide. She is a beautiful boat, 
well curtained and gilded; with sumptuous 
cabin—ample and commodious. Up roll the 
carriages, out step the dames, select and su- 
perb. There is one with fine show of lace and 
satins. How daintily she steps down, holding 
her garments choicely from the muddy pave- 
ment. ‘‘Go ’way, common dirt,’’ say those 
little feet, daintily cased in patent leather. 

Look at that poor girl! With what great, 
round eyes she stares at the grand shoes; 
eying now the bonnet and now the shoes. 
See her hold up her own rags in imitation, 
and move primly along through the mud! 
Well, who knows but some day she may ride 
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in her carriage; as who knows what sort of 
hovel sheltered the head of the fine lady? 

Faster rattle the carriages, disgorging their 
loads, furred and bravely protected against 
the inclement weather—al/ but their feet. And 
that we know is not at all essential, since a 
delicate face and a slight figure make one so 
interesting; and how could one attain to these 
without the aid of thin shoes ! 

The wind swoops across the river like an 
eagle snapping its sharp beak in your face; 
winding your clothes in awkward folds, and 
then fluttering like a flag till your teeth catch 
the motion. Taking its full benefits, yonder 
sits a woman clad in poor garments—her little 
all, a poor-looking black trunk beneath her— 
her hearty, rosy-cheeked son at her side. 
How meekly she looks on all the splendor 
passing by! now smiles at the various per- 
plexities, answering by turns the eager que- 
ries of the Jad. No envy in that humble 
being, or such content would never set so 
benignantly upon her brow. Her heart, be 
sure, is full of mother’s love; there is room 
enough there for half a dozen happy homes. 

Here comes a cart. Out rolls a chubby 
chap, a woman enveloped in shawls, two 
sturdy fellows, and a—pork barrel? No! for, 
as I live, there’s a drum-head sticking out, 
and a turkey’s neck hanging over, and a 
package of something green, and a bundle of 
something red, and a box with big letters. 
That’s an indication that there are bright 
eyes somewhere looking eagerly for the ad- 
vent of that barrel. The woman on the trunk 
busily inspects these pleasant things, and 
turns to her boy, nodding and smiling; at 
which he nods and smiles too, as if saying, 
‘*We’ll have something for New Year’s.’’ 

So you will have something, honest hearts, 
as I know ye be; something that perhaps 
those fluttering and gilded crowds sigh for in 
vain. And even if the New Year brings but 
a dinner of herbs, will it not be better with 
“‘love,’’ than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with? 





Esteem is of more value than celebrity ; 
respect is of more value than reputation; and 
honor is of more value than glory. 


Tue evening is the time for social delight. 
The fountains of pleasure, like many springs 
in nature, which stop in the daytime, bubble 





up in the bosoms of companions at nightfall. 








THE UNCLAIMED PORTRAIT. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, ° 


I. 


One of our most successful portrait-painters 
was in his studio, late one afternoon of the 
winter of 1860-1, putting the finishing touches 
to the ‘‘ busy wrinkles round the eyes’’ of a 
certain banker known on ’change, when he 
was interrupted by a knock et the door. It 
was beyond his hour for admitting visitors, 
bat there was something so peremptory in 
the knock, that his own will receded, and he 
called out, ‘*‘ Come in.’’ 

A gentleman entered whom he had no recol- 
lection of ever having met, even in the most 
casual manner; but that was an everyday 
occurrence, and the artist, nodding to him in 
his abrupt manner, motioned him to a seat. 

** Are you quite alone, Mr. Vandyke ?’’ 

** You see that I am.”’ 

The stranger flashed a steel-like glance into 
every corner, declined the proffered chair, 
and remained standing, as he said :— 

‘*T will detain you but a moment, now. I 
wish to know if you can or will paint the por- 
trait of a lady in three sittings, to be given in 
the next three days ?’’ 

‘* Really, sir, I am overworked now. 
refused two orders to-day.”’ 

‘TI do not doubt it. Buf this case is im- 
perative. We are travellers. The steamer 
upon which we have taken passage sails in 
four days. I could go to some less hurried 
artist; but I greatly prefer you. I shall be 
- disappointed if you do not accommodate me. 
As we desire to meet no one in the studio, 
could you not give the lady a sitting at an 
earlier hour in the morning than is usual? I 
am willing to compensate such trouble by any 
price you may see fit to put upon your extra 
labor.”’ 

The gentleman’s voice, like his knock, was 
one of those it was hard to refuse—-not loud, 
neither persuasive, but simply full of deter- 
mination. 
rising, was surprised to hear himself saying :— 

“I might possibly arrange the sittings for 
from eight till ten; but that will be incon- 
venient for the lady.”’ 

‘*She is willing to incur greater inconveni- 
ence. We shall be here, then, to-morrow, at 
eicht A.M. However, there is a condition 
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The artist, who did not like early , 





to which I hope you will not refuse to bind 
yourself; which is, that the portrait shall not 
be shown to any one except our three selves.’ 

The artist, by the instinct of his profession, 
a quick reader of human nature, looked more 
sharply at his visitor; but the face before him 
was impenetrable; a dark, clear-cut, cold 
face, with eyes which met his own as if on 
purpose to show him that they were not to 
be read by inquisitive people. 

‘*You have a right to make the condition, 
and I know of no reason for refusing to accede 
to it. During the brief time it occupies my 
studio, there will be no temptation to display 
the portrait; it is against my habit to expose 
unfinished pictures.’’ 

‘*T have your promise, then ?’’ 

‘¢ Why—yes!’’ said Vandyke, half vexed to 
find an unknown customer fettering him with 
a promise, yet yielding, as he had done, alk 
through the interview. 

‘* And now, your price ?’’ 

‘*Six hundred dollars. Of course the pic- 
ture can have but three days labor upon it, 
and you must be satisfied with the result.’’ 

‘*T expect to be. But, Mr. Vandyke, I am 
willing to pay well to have you do the best 
possible in the limited time. We shall be 
here at eight to-morrow. Good-evening.’’ 

**T trust I shall not oversleep myself, now 
that I am pledged,’’ thought the artist; ‘‘I 
must give Sam strict orders.’’ 

It was now too dark to meddle further with 
the banker’s wrinkles, so he turned the can- 
vas to the wall, and threw his brushes into a 
little tin bucket, for Sam to clean at his 
leisure. 

**Really,’? continued Vandyke, as ke but- 
toned his overcoat and went forth on the way 
to dinner, ‘‘I begin to feel some curiosity.”’ 

Sam had received his orders, and at eight 
o’clock next morning the studio was warmed 
and dusted, when his master arrived, punc- 
tual to the hour, to his own and servaut’s 
astonishment. As Vandyke was laying aside 
his muffler, he cast his eyes down into the 
street, and beheld a carriage drawing up be- 
fore the entrance, from which the stranger 
alighted, followed by a lady. The carriage 
was plain and close; black, with a pair of 
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horses the same color, and a driver dark and 
glistening as ebony. As soon as its occupants 
had descended it was driven away.. With 
more eagerness than he could account for, he 
turned towards the door, moticning Sam to 
leave by another entrance, and presently the 
expected visitors stood before him. 

‘*This is your sitter, Mr. Vandyke.”’ 

The lady and the artist bowed, and at his 
request she began laying aside her wrap- 
pings. The lady wore a veil upon entering, 
and not wishing to embarrass her by scrutiny, 
he employed himself with his easel and pa- 
lette, until a low voice said :— 

‘*T am ready, if you please.”’ 

Turing now to take his first look at his 
sitter, the blood of the artist bounded to his 
cheek. He was over forty, and a married 
man, so that his emotion was simply that 
of pure pleasure at beholding a face and form 
worthy of his best efforts; beautifnl, and 
what was much more rare, noble. She was 
young—not over twenty-two—but had acalm, 
steadfast expression, as of one no longer young 
at heart. At first he did not note the details 
of her dress, which seemed to become a part 
of herself, so admirably did it accord with her 
style; but the necessity for immediately de- 
ciding upon the position and accessories of 
the figure, forced him to observe it. 

The wide sleeves of her dark-blue satin 
robe were looped up with cameos, revealing a 
pair of arms of perfect mould, and white as 
the velvet lining of a lily leaf. 

‘‘It would take me a week to paint’ those 
arms,’’ he said; ‘‘ you will have to be satis- 
fied with a vignette.”’ 

‘*T shall be much disappointed; I wish we 
had more time,’’ murmured the gentleman. 

*“*SodolI. You say the limit is positive ?’’ 

**Positive. We sail on Saturday. I would 
rather give a thousand dollars, and have the 
picture to please me. Cannot you pretend 
illness, and give all your time to the lady ?”’ 

‘*T can deny myself to all others,’’ was the 
reply, and the artist felt an impulse of con- 
tempt for the stranger who so coolly suggested 
a falsehood to him; but another glance at his 
sitter finished the unpleasant impression, and 
he continued: ‘‘I willdo the bestI can. The 
lady shall remain until tired of the sitting, 
and I will defer other claims to work on this 
canvas alone.’’ 

**Oh, thank you. Believe me, I shall be 
grateful. And do not think me too selfish. I 





have long desired the portrait; and this is 
our only opportunity fer some time.’’ 

Again Vandyke scrutinized his two visitors. 
He was a brusque person, and made no attempt 
to conceal what was in his thoughts, though 
he would ask no questions. He was wonder- 
ing if the lady was the stranger’s wife; and if 
not, what relationship existed between them. 
Perhaps, as yet, he was only her lover; cer- 
tainly not an uncle, or mere guardian, though 
his years were nearly twice hers. Every glance, 
every tone betrayed a love for that beautiful 
woman, only the more striking, that it con- 
trasted with the glittering coldness of his na- 
ture, as exhibited towards every other subject 
and person. The artist began his sketch. 
He worked rapidly and well; for the cireum- 
stances were such as to put him in the best 
possible mood for doing justice to his sitter 
and to his own genius. There was something 
inspiring in the lady’s face ; and when his eye 
dwelt on hers with the privilege of his art, he 
felt old fountains of enthusiasm unsealing in 
his breast. Then the mystery which envel- 
oped these strangers; the refinement of their 
manners, and the unusual degree of cultiva- 
tion evinced by their conversation, all aided 
to stimulate his imagination above its every- 
day level. 

Orders had been given to Sam, and the 
wealthy banker, and other important ‘‘ pat- 
rons’’—whzy patrons, pray, instead of custom- 
ers ?—went grumbling away, while still the 
hours rolled on until long past noon. The 
two gentlemen conversed freely; although 
without a particle of warmth on the part of 
the visitor, who threw back the painter’s 
geniality like sun-rays from a reflector. He 
had evidently travelled far and wide, and was 
familiar with every topic which chanced to in- 
trude itself, but absolutely reserved in all that 
related to himself. The lady said but little, 
usually when directly appealed to, but what 
she did say was as graceful as characteristic. 

When the artist promised to give it aii his 
time, it was decided to have the portrait a 
life-size, half-length. He worked with equal 
rapidity and success, until, suddenly looking 
up, he saw how pale and weary the sitter was 
growing, and remembered, with astonishment, 
that he had heard a clock striking two. 

‘*We ought to beg madam’s pardon,’’ he 
exclaimed, throwing down his brush. ‘‘ You 
and I have been selfish; she looks ready to 
faint with fatigue.’’ 
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The lady smi'ed—a vivid smile, like a flash 
of sunlight striking through snow—and con- 
fessed that she was either tired, or hungry, 
or both. 

‘*Let me order a lunch here in my room. 
It can be brought in within ten minutes; and, 
really, you ought not to go out until a little 
refreshed, after sitting six hours.’’ 

Both visitors courteously declined the hos- 
pitality, compromising on a glass of sherry, 
which the painter pressed upon them. When 
they were gone, he looked out of the window, 
and saw the close, black carriage rolling away 
down town. 

It was with increased interest that he wel- 
comed the strangers at the next sitting. The 
lady grew more beautiful constantly, even 
under the trying ordeal of sitting for her pic- 
ture; yet there was something more than 
beauty to attract and absorb Vandyke; a still 
pathos far behind the outward light of the 
deep-blue eyes; a certain depression of the 
corners of the exquisite mouth; an unnatural 
severity of aspect, as if a sparkling brook had 
been frozen over in summer time. Towards 
the other stranger he was also indefinably 
attracted, but with a different feeling, blended 
of admiration and repulsion; admiration for 
a keen, cultivated intellect, and repulsion for 
something hidden and unpleasant, which his 
polished manner could not entirely conceal. 
Vandyke had, by this time, settled it in his 
mind that they were husband and wife; far- 
ther, he knew the lady’s given name, for once 
or twice, inadvertently, when he was busiest 
with his work, the gentleman had spoken to 
her softly as ‘‘ Alicia.’ 

On the third morning Vandyke was ready, 
to the minute, for his sitter—but she came 
not. Impatience merged into surprise as the 
morning rolled away without bringing the 
strangers, or even so much as a note of ex- 
planation. He worked on, faithfully, resolved 
to complete his engagement, finishing up the 
drapery, and thinking that even a brief sit- 
ting of a few moments would enable him to 
add the last grace to the features. But the 
afternoon glided into twilight, and he went 
off to his dinner wondering. He examined 
the evening papers to find what steamers had 
sailed that day, but found that no ocean 
steamers had departed for Europe or Califor- 
nia; on the next day there would be depar- 
tures for both. Had illness caused the ab- 
sence, an excuse might have been sent. 





It proved to be all in vain that the artist 
troubled his head about the affair. Neither 
word nor visitors came on the ensuing day ; 
the steamers sailed, and the portrait remained, 
uncalled for, in his studio. He had lost his 
six hundred dollars, and inconvenienced him- 
self and other sitters; still, after the first 
curiosity and disappointment were over, Van- 
dyke did not regret that the picture had been 
painted. On the contrary, he grew to think 
it the best of all his efforts, and to be glad 
that it was not taken from him. He finished 
it from memory, giving it all the enthusiastic 
labor that he would have given to an ideal 
creation. And, almost uncensciously, under 
his touch, the pathos came up more clearly 
through the lustrous depths of the eyes, a 
shadow rested on the fair, noble forehead, 
and the lips seemed as if they would quiver 
were they not so patiently repressed. Actu- 
ated by a fine sense of what was honorable, 
the artist remained true to his promise not to 
allow any one to see the portrait, although 
the failure of the parties to keep their engage- 
ment might well have been considered as 
rendering it null. He still expected that 
some day he sbould hear that imperative 
knock, and should open the door to the cold 
stranger who would explain, satisfactorily, 
the delay, and ask him for the picture which 
had grown to be the treasure of his collec- 
tion. Whenever he thought of it, he hoped 
the man would remain away. Usually, before 
he retired for the day, from his studio, if he 
was alone, he would turn the portrait from 
the wall and please himself with a few mo- 
ments’ contemplation of it. 

Winter melted into spring; Vandyke was 
thinking of closing his rooms, and getting 
away, for a time, from the smell of paint to 
the smell of flowers, when he was surprised 
one day by the reappearance of an old friend 
of his—a congenial spirit, and one of his inti- 
mates—who had been in California for the 
last two years. The meeting gave him unex- 
pected delight. Dr. Grierson was an unmar- 
ried man of twenty-eight or thirty, a physi- 
cian by profession, but of varied taste and 
acquirements. His geniality, and a keen 
appreciation of good pictures, had made him 
a haunter of Vandyke’s studio, before he 
went west to try his fortunes in San Fran- 
cisco; and he now resumed his old habit with 
all the more relish, from the long interrup- 
tion which it had endured. 
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The arrival of his friend turned the warm 
and languid weather into a holiday for Van- 
dyke; he was no longer in so much of a 
hurry to get to the country. Dr. Grierson 
had many racy things to tell of his experi- 
ences in that most cosmopolitan of cities in 
which he had recently dwelt and thrived ; his 
profession had often involved him in strange 
adventures. 

‘*I declare, New York is commonplace after 
San Francisco,’’ he avowed, gayly, one day of 
the first week of his return. As he said this, 
his glance happened to rest on the back of the 
portrait, always turned to the wall, with a 
cloth thrown over it besides. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing you hav’n’t shown me,’’ he added, 
going towards it, for he made himself at home 
with his friend. 

Stop !’’ cried Vandyke, ‘‘that is not on 
exhibition—even to you.’’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’’ and the doctor removed his 
hand from the frame. 

It occurred to the artist to prove that things 
mysterious, if not romantic, sometimes oc- 
curred even in New York, and as there was 
no objection in his mind to telling the story 
of the unclaimed portrait, he forthwith told it. 

The doctor listened with flattering atten- 
tion, and when it was finished pleaded to see 
the likeness of the heroine. 

‘Your promise is no longer binding; and 
Iam your confidential friend. No harm can 
come of my sharing your privilege; and is it 
not rather cruel to excite a man’s curiosity, 
and then refuse to gratify it ?’’ 

**T consider it one of my greatest suc- 
cesses,’’ said Vandyke, yielding, and turning 
the frame around. ‘‘I’ve really no reason 
for keeping the picture hidden any longer, 
except that I’ve grown so fond of it that I 
like to have it allto myself. However, I shall 
not be jealous of you!’’ So saying, he with- 
drew the cloth. An exclamation escaped Dr. 
Grierson. His companion, looking at him to 
observe the effect of his masterpiece, saw that 
he was profoundly agitated. ‘‘ Do you know 
her?’’ he cried, ‘‘or why are you so pale? 
What ’s the matter, doctor ?’’ 

‘*Am I pale?’’ asked the other, forcing a 
smile.» ‘* Well, it’s surprise, I suppose. I 
do know the original; but she is nothing to 
me. She is a married woman. I attended 
her during an illness, that is all.’’ 

He followed up his statement that the lady 
was ‘‘ nothing to him’’ by asking, within five 





minutes, what Vandyke would take for the 
picture. 
‘**T do not wish to sell it. It is worth more 


“to me than to any one except the lady’s 


friends. I would not put a price upon it.” 

**Sell it to me, for friendship’s sake,’’ 
urged the doctor. 

‘*T would do a good deal for you, for friend- 
ship’s sake, doctor. You know that. But, 
really, before I consent to part with that pic- 
ture, I must have good reason for it. In the 
first place, it is not entirely mine—until [ 
give up all idea of its being claimed. Secondly, 


- I’d like you to show why your interest in it 


should outweigh mine.”’ 

‘*That’s reasonable, I know,’’ muttered 
the young physician, walking back and forth 
across the studio several times. ‘‘ Well, 
Vandyke, you’re my friend, and I’ve no 
objection to telling you what I know about 
your mysterious visitors. That man, who 
came with her, was a villain.’’ 

“‘T believe it. Yet, certainly, he was a 
géntleman.’’ 
‘*That’s the worst of it. If he wasn’t he 
couldn’t do so much harm. When I tell you 
his name, you will not wonder that he wished 
his visits kept a secret. That mar was Dar- 

lington.’’ 

‘*The !”? cried Vandyke. ‘‘The forger?”’ 

‘The very same. At the time he was sit- 
ting here in this studio, detectives were all 
over New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
looking for him. It was to escape them, 
doubtless, that he was obliged to flee, without 
calling for the portrait.’’ 

‘‘T remember reading about it in all the 
papers at the time,’’ said the artist, after an 
interval of silence. ‘‘ But the last suspicion 
which would ever have entered my head, 
would be to suspect him—them! They es- 
caped, I remember.’’ 

**Don’t say ‘them,’ ‘they,’ if you please, 
Vandyke. You speak of her as if she were 
an accomplice. A purer, a lovelier woman 
never breathed; though she has the hard 
fortune to be that man’s wife.’’ 

“*T can hardly doubt it. If she was bad, I 
will never believe in faces again,’’ and the 
artist cast a look at the noble features on the 
canvas. ‘‘But, how did you come to know 





them, doctor? I believe Darlington fled to 
California when his defalcations and forgeries 
in Boston were first detected. Of course it 
was there you must have met them ?’’ 
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‘* Yes, in San Francisco. I’ll tell you how 
it all happened; but the story is between us 
two. 1 wouldn’t talk of her—of Mrs. Dar- 
lington—to any other person but yourself? 
And, indeed, I’m afraid even you, Vandyke, 
will not fully appreciate—understand.”’ 

‘Oh yes, I shall! I appreciate it already, 
though I don’t understand it yet. Take a 
chair, and don’t act nervous, before me, of all 
people. I’ll lock the door, light my cigar, 
and will look at the portrait while you 
talk.’ 

So the two friends arranged themselves 
where the full regard of the beautiful face 
seemed to dwell upon them solemnly. 


II. 


‘* A LITTLE over a year ago, I, who was then 
in the full tide of successful practice, in San 
Frarcisco (my energy, if not impudence, 
having already accomplished that), was called 
up, just after getting into bed one night; to 
visit a lady who was described as seriously 
ill. As the house of the patient was some 
distance off, the servant had come for me in 
avarriage. He gave the name as Mrs. Dud- 
ley ; said Mr. Dudley was not at home, and 
that his mistress had been taken suddenly, 
he didn’t just know what with—he believed, 
fits. The respectable look of the man and 
carriage was sufficiently assuring; but I put 
my revolver in my breast-pocket, before start- 
ing out with him, for it was late, and the 
night dark. After driving about a mile we 
stopped before a handsome brick house in a 
good street, somewhat in the suburbs, and I 
had hardly descended from the vehicle when 
the hall door opened, and a lady appeared in 
the entrance to hasten my movements. 

***T am afraid she is dying, doctor,’ was all 
she said, as she ran up the stairs, motioning 
me to follow. 

‘The next moment I stood in a large 
chamber where, on a bed, and apparently life- 
less, lay my new patient, the woman whose 
face we are looking at now. Pale asa corpse, 
but beautiful as an angel, she lay on the 
couch, her long dark hair sweeping over the 
pillow. The second glance showed me that 
she was insensible, not dead; and as I lifted 
the delicate wrist I detected a scarcely per- 
ceptible pulse. At the same instant my eyes 
rested on the tiny form of a new-born infant, 





which a woman, evidently a nurse, had just 
deposited on an impromptu bed on a table. 

***Dead, sir,’ remarked the nurse, as she 
met my irquiring look, ‘it came too soon, 
and the lady’s very low.’ 

***Oh, save her, doctor!’ pleaded the voice 
of the one who had come down for me. 

‘¢*T will, no doubt,’ was my answer, pur- 
posely short and cold, for I saw that this 
friend or relative was too much agitated by 
the catastrophe. 

‘Well, I rallied the sinking vitality ; and 
before morning my patient promised fairly. 
Upon inquiry into the nature of the shock 
which had caused the premature birth, de- 
stroying the child and nearly destroying the 
mother, the lady, who told me she was the 
patient’s sister, answered with some embar- 
rassment, that it had been mental, entirely. 

***Bad news was conveyed to her, very 
roughly and indiscreetly,’ she said. 

‘* ‘She was not fitted to bear it. She went 
from one fainting-fit into another; until a 
great agony came on her, and I sent the 
servants, one for a nurse, another for a phy- 
sician. Fortunately, our cook knew of a wo- 
man, not far away, or I do not know what I 
should have done. I am sure my poor Alicia 
would have died!’ and here her nerves gave 
way, after the long strain on them, and she 
began to weep. 

‘*¢Compose yourself, madam,’ I said, in 
my professional manner, ordering the nurse 
to bring her a glass of wine. ‘ You did very 
well, in the emergency; and now you must 
be quiet and watchful. The danger is not 
entirely over. Of course I know nothing of 
the mental cause of the patient’s excitement ; 
but repose is now absolutely necessary. No- 
thing must be allowed to agitate her. She 
must rest and sleep.’ 

‘«*She shall. I shall remain by her bedside 
until you come again. No one but myself 
shall speak to her, or enter this room.’ 

“*Right; and do not allow her to talk. I 
will call again at noon to-day.’ The lady 
gave me the name of the street and number 
of the house, and in the darkness preceding 
dawn the carriage took me back to my board- 
ing-house. At twelve I called again. But I 
do not intend to weary you with details. The 
patient was a long time in recovering. I was 
strangely interested in her from the first; so 
beautiful, and so sad. Her sister, who was five 
years old. than herself, »nd a widow, as I 
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was told, was a person of refinement and in- 
telligence. She could not but see that my 
curiosity, as well as my interest, was great. 
She had told me, the first day, that Mr. Dud- 
ley was from home, and that he would be 
deeply grieved and disappointed at the acci- 
dent which had occurred ; but when two and 
three weeks slipped away, and still no hus- 
band appeared, and an air of unhappiness 
and mystery floated about the house, she was 
too sensible not to perceive that I was con- 
scious of it. Not that ever, for one instant, 
did I suspect anything wrong of Mrs. Dudley. 
There was that in the clear, blue eye, and 
on the noble forehead, which banished any 
thought of sin in connection with her. I 
thought I detected, in the manner of her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Browne, an inclination to confide to 
me the secret, whatever it was, of the lhouse- 
hold. Both women appeared grateful for my 
unwearied and- successful attendance upon 
the invalid, who had now, for severai days, 
been able to sit up, though still a prisoner in 
her apartment. 

‘‘Whether Mrs. Browne would eventually 
have made a confidant of me, I do not know. 
The secret was betrayed, unexpectedly, te all 
parties. I had made my daily call at their 
house, when, late in the afternoon, I was 
called to a patient not four doors from theirs. 
When I had made my visit, I thought that, 
being so near Mrs. Dudley, and feeling—I 
confess it—an interest that was not all pro- 
fessional, in her society, I would drop in a 
few moments, or, at least, ask after the ladies, 
at the door. 

‘‘The servant, knowing me so well, and sup- 
posing I had been sent for, directed me to go 
up stairs, as usual. I ascended, and knocked. 

‘¢*Come in,’ said a man’s voice, and I en- 
tered the sick-room. 

‘* A gentleman was sitting by the bed, hold- 
ing Mrs. Dudley’s thin, white hand. He fairly 
started to his feet when he saw me; but he 
was too thoroughly self-controlled to make 
any farther exhibition of his surprise. 

‘**Dr. Grierson, Mr. Dudley,’ said the lady, 
faintly ; while a rose-red blush slowly crept 
over her pale face. 

“*T beg your pardon,’ said the husband, 
cool and courteous. ‘I supposed it was a 


servant, as your visit for the day was over, 
and the man had orders to admit no one else ;’ 
and he held out his hand for me to take. 

**T did not take it; L affected not to see it; I, 





too, blushed, and, perhaps, turned pale. For, 
in that first glance at the speaker’s face, I re- 
cognized—Darlington. There could be no 
mistake. I knew him well, when I was a 
boy, in Boston. I remembered the astonish- 
ment, the profound sensation caused by his 
delinquencies, for he had been a favorite in 
society ; and I recalled, with lightning intui- 
tion, that I had heard he had taken refuge iu 
California, and was living under an assumed 
name. I say that I changed countenance, 
for so great had been the surprise of my dis- 
covery, that I had not a chance to prevent it; 
but I had no wish that he should suspect my 
knowledge of him, and I forced myself into 
instant composure. Those keen eyes were 
searching me through. I bore their scrutiny 
entirely unmoved, after that first blush. I 
explained how it chanced that I should call 
at that hour; which gave Mr. Dudley an op- 
portunity for thanking me for my services. 
This he did with a warmth which was sin- 
cere enough. I could see how he loved that 
woman! I could see, too, that his feelings 
met with but a constrained response from 
her. My visit was brief. I would not make 
it too brief, for fear he should suspect, even 
from that, that I knew him. I did not sup- 
pose that he remembered me. I was only 
a student, a stranger, and at the age when 
one changes every year, when I used to 
see him pointed at in Boston. As I left the 
room; he followed me into the hall, closing 
the door of the chamber behind him. 

‘**¢Doctor Grierson,’ he began, in a low 
voice, ‘I see that you know me.’ 

‘* Yes, so cunning was that marvel of du- 
plicity, that my one faint start, at meeting 
him, had betrayed my knowledge, beyond the 
power of my after-prudence to conceal it. I 
met his eyes, saying nothing. 

‘¢*T have risked my freedom,’ he continued, 
‘to come and see her—my wife. You cannot 
guess how I have suffered at being obliged to 
remain away from her. When I heard that 
she had been ill, I risked all to make her this 
one brief visit. You do not intend to betray 
me?’ With this question came one of his 
peculiar glances. 

‘**T had not the least thought of it, sir.’ 

‘**T believe you. I shall then remain with 
her, as I proposed, until eight or nine o’clock 
this evening. Doctor, do you know we are 
all well punished for our sins, in this world? 
To be compelled to fly from her; to know 
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that certainty of my crimes brought this’ ill- 
ness upon her; is not that punishment for 
all and everything wrong I ever committed? 
Watch over her carefully, since I cannot have 
that privilege. You shall be paid—doubly 
paid, doctor. Here, do not let me forget to 
settle the little bill we have already made.’ 
He said all this, hurriedly, and ended by 
thrusting a roll of notes into my hand. 

**T did not like the contact with his money; 
I had good reason to think it was not pro- 
perly come by; but to refuse it might bring 
upon me his dislike and suspicion—suspicion 
that my interest in his wife was not so mer- 
cenary as he could wish. So I thrust it into 
my pocket. There were enough of those notes 
to pay liberally for this picture, Vandyke. 

‘*The scoundrel was really agitated; love 
for that peerless woman he had succeeded in 
gaining for a wife, alone had power to move 
him. I hated him when I saw how he was 
wrapped up in her; but for her sake I meant 
what I had said; I had no purpose to betray 
him to the authorities, whom I knew to be 
constantly on the alert to arrest him. 

***T shall not be here when you come to- 
morrow,’ he continued. ‘I thank you, again, 
for your skilful care of my wife.’ 

‘**Do not let my intrusion have the effect 
to shorten your visit,’ I replied, and with a 
bow I hastened out of his presence.’’ 


IIl. 


*“Wuewn I called, the next morning, Mrs. 
Browne met me in the hall, and asked me to 
step into the parlor for a few moments. Here 
she gave me a seat, took another near me, 
wishing to say something which yet it was 
difficult for her to begin. 

‘¢*Mrs. Dudley is not so well, to-day,’ she 
finally said; ‘the visit of her husband agitated 
her too greatly—as I feared it would. She had 
a restless, feverish night. But, Doctor Grier- 
son, before you extend your friendship and 
kindness to us any farther, I must say how 
very painful and humiliating it is to her, to 
me, that she should be known to you under 
an assumed name. I was in my room, yester- 
day, and I heard, unintentionally, Mr. Dar- 
lington tell you that you knew him. I am 
glad of it. Glad it is over! And now, doctor 
—if you have the patience to listen—I think 
it enly justice to my dear, my noble sister, to 





tell you how she became that man’s wife.’ 
After saying this much, she paused. 

***T should like, above all things, to know,’ 
I stammered, awkwardly enough. 

*** It was the fault of her family—my fault, 
among others. We were well educated, highly 
respected residents of a pleasant town in Mas- 
sachusetts, where Darlington came to spend 
his summers. At that time there was no one 
like him; he was envied, courted, admired. 
Almost any young lady be might prefer would 
joyfully have accepted him. He saw Alicia 
and became desperately enamored of her. 


She refused him against the advice of all of - 


us. Something in her sensitive nature de- 
tected, or shrank from, what no one else had 
then discovered. She had no excuse to offer 
for her rejection except that she did not love 
him. ‘Did she love any one else?’ he and 
we asked her. ‘No.’ Then she must marry 
him. It was madness to throw away so bril- 
liant an opportunity! We over-persuaded 
her; and he—he would give her no peace. I 
do not think she would have yielded even at 
the last, but my husband died, and I came 
back penniless to my parents, and my mother 
made an appeal to her generosity. The family 
was poor, though of the best New England 
blood, and the thought of so wealthy and 
liberal-handed an accession to it as Darling- 
ton blinded us to the true interests of our 
precious sister. We were so proud of her, 
we thought it only right that the brilliant 
favorite of cities should sue for her hand. 
So, at last, when mother pleaded, she yielded 
and became his wife. Having once given him 
her vows, she was true to him as the sun to 
day, though she has never really loved him as 
she is capable of loving. Well, after a year 
or two, came the shock—that dreadful reve- 
lation! Father, mother, would not believe it. 
Father made a journey to Boston to prove the 
falsehood of the reports—alas ! he only proved 
their truth. Darlington had fled, taking 
Alicia with him. We were not certain for 
some tnonths where he had gone. Finally I 
received a letter from him, begging me to come 
to them in California ; that Alicia was not very 
well, and pined for home; but he thought if 
she had me with her she would be content. 
He threw himself on my love for my sister, 
he said, as his protection; else, he should 
not dare write me, since he would be obliged 
to give his true address. He continued to 
say, that Alicia was entirely ignorant of the 
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cause which had driven him so suddenly to 
California ; she accepted his excuses of urgent 
business ; and where they now lived she was 
so retired that he easily kept from her all 
newspapers referring to his misfortunes; it 
would kiil him were she to learn to despise 
him. He begged of me to come; but to keep 
his disgrace from her as carefully as he had 
done. He trusted to my good sense and my 
affection for her, which he knew was great, 
asked me to comfort mother with word that 
her daughter was happy in ignorance of what 
had happened, and inclosed money to provide 
for all my expenses. 

‘**] did not hesitate five minutes. To 
mother only I confided the true object of my 
journey, and was ready to depart when the 
next steamer sailed. In due time I arrived, 
and found Alicia as innocent of Darlington’s 
real business and character as he represented. 
True, she thought many things strange, and 
was at times uneasy andunhappy. She never 
was satisfied with his excuse for changing 
their name. She had too much sense to be 
deceived by the frivolous pretence that it was 
to avoid being persecuted for the sudden debts 
which had fallen upon him through the failure 
of a Boston friend for whom he had gone 
security. This was also his excuse for his 
abrupt departure from the East, and his 
choice of California as the place best fitted 
to restore his injured fortunes. She was not 
wholly satisfied, and yet she was too guileless, 
too single-hearted, to suspect the truth. She 
was so glad to see me—and quite content to 
live retired, now that she expected some time 
to become a mother. 

‘*«*But one day there came an end to this 
dangerous, unstable peace. I knew that it 
could not last forever. But, oh, I had prayed 
that it might endure, at least until her time 
of danger was over, and she had a child to 
absorb her heart. I felt so much to blame 
for the part I had played in urging the mar- 
riage upon her, that I would have cast my own 
leart on the ground for her to walk upon if 
it could only save her. One day there came 
an end. Darlington did not come home to 
dinner or to tea. About eight o’clock the 
bell rang, and Alicia, thinking it was him, 
herself hastened to open the door, for she 
had been restless about him. Two police 
officers stepped in and asked for Mr. Darling- 
ton. ‘He has not been home,’ said the 
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innocent wife. ‘What do you want with him? 
Shall I give him your message ?’ 

‘¢*Then one of them laughed coarsely, and, 
before I, before the other officer (who seemed 
to have more discretion) could prevent it, 
his message stood revealed in plain and 
brutal language—it was to arrest the run- 
away defaulter and forger. The officers 
searched the house, as was their duty. 
Alicia looked after them as they tramped up 
the stairs, and from them into my face. The 
whole dreadful story was written there no 
doubt ; and, no doubt, a thousand conspiring 
trifles rose to confront her in an overwhelm- 
ing array—she stretched out her arms to me, 
but before I could reach her she fell to the 
floor. You know what happened after.’ As 
she ceased speaking she searched my face 
with her eyes to find there the generous 
sympathy which she expected. 

‘“¢Tt is Alicia’s wish, as well as my own, 
that you should know all!’ she added 
presently. 

‘“‘Any one might see that even the ap- 
pearance of deceit would make her unhappy. 
‘I trust you will never regret having thought 
me worthy of confidence, and, certainly, if 
you two ladies, apparently so unprotected, 
in the enforced absence of your natural guar- 
dian, ever need any service of any kind, 
which I can render, you cannot do me a 
greater favor than to test my friendship by 
asking it,’ I responded, earnestly. Then I 
hesitated a moment before I took the liberty 
of putting a question. ‘Now that your sister 
is aware of Mr. Darlington’s course of life, 
what does she propose todo? I do not ask 
out of idle curiosity, but from a wish to assist 
you, if you need help in carrying out your 
plans.’ 

‘*¢T have asked her that question, Doctor 
Grierson, and, I confess, her answer surprised 
me. She says that she shall share his for- 
tunes, whatever they are. ‘You know,’ she 
said to me, with that pathetic look which 
wrings my heart, though she never reproaches 
me in words, ‘that I did not love him as a 
wife should love, when I married him. That 
was my sin, and for it I am punished. But 
now that I am his wife, I owe him a wife's 
duty. As long as he is true to me, as long 
as he loves me as he does, I will not forsake 
him. Should,I leave him now he would 
become reckless, lost. Should I cling to him, 
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instead ti 
perhaps his love for me may be the means of 
reclaiming him. Either way, my happiness 
is shipwrecked, Sara,’ this so quietly, without 
even a tremble of the voice; ‘the only com- 
fort I can find in life will be in doing my duty 
in self-sacrifice. You ask me to go home 
with you. Oh, you do not know that there 
[ should be more painfully reminded of our 
humiliation and dishonor, than in any other 
I could not urge her against her con- 
science. We had all urged her into one 
mistake, and now I felt that the promptings 
of her own heart were surest to be right. She 


place.’ 


told Darlington, last evening, what she had 
All his gloom and wretched- 
Though he risked 


resolved upon. 
ness seemed to fly at once. 
everything for that stolen meeting, and knew 
not but the officers of the law might be lying 
in wait to arrest him the moment he stepped 
from the house, yet he grew as joyous as on 
his wedding-day. It is astonishing that a 
man of his cold, subtle, selfish disposition 
can love anything as he loves her.’ 

‘**Not so astonishing, When you think of 
your sister,’ I said, with a warmth which 
must have surprised her. ‘Men have gone 
mad for such women. They are too rare in 
this world for us not to regret that such a 
pearl should have been, but I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Browne; I forgot myself, I was 
so exasperated that that man should have 
power to blight and overshadow her bright- 
How did Darlington dare venture into 
It must have been perilous business, 


ness. 
town? 
now that his residence is known, and, of 
course, constantly watched.’ 

*** No doubt it was perilous; but he heard 
by inquiries substituted through his confede- 
rates one of whom is the man-waiter who 
attends our door, that Alicia was ill, and he 
braved the danger. He came in disguise, 
and left the house in Robert’s clothes, with 
the little tin-pail in his hand in which Robert 


brings the oysters for Alicia. We do not 
know when we shall see him again. For the 


When the 
invalid recovers her strength it will be time 


present, we remain ‘as we are. 
to talk over changes. And now, will you 
come up, our doctor and friend,’ she said, 
with a sad smile, ‘and prescribe something 
for your patient’s restlessness ?’ 

‘When I entered the chamber a blush of 
shame swept “over that sweet and noble face, 
but it was not shame for herself. I cursed, 
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in my heart, the bad man who had been guilty 
of it.’’ 

This was said with so much energy that 
Vandyke removed his cigar from his mouth, 
blew away the curls of smoke, and looked his 
friend steadily in the face. 

‘*You needn’t stare at me in that style,’’ 
half-laughed the doctor. ‘‘I am not afraid 
to confess the indignation I felt towards that 
scoundrel. Any honorable man would have 
felt as I did. I’m not afraid to tell you, 
either, Vandyke, for you love a true heart, 


and will not misunderstand me—how my 


interest in that woman grew with every in-. 


terview. I loved her, but I believe it was 
with a brother’s love, which longed to defend 
her and to bring a little sunshine into her 
drooping life. Mrs. Browne, who was a sen- 
sible and high-toned person, perceived my 
admiration and friendship without any dis- 
trust of it. Both these lovely ladies confided 
in me as in their sincerest friend. Vandyke! 
no word, no look, no tone that an angel might 
not approve ever passed between Alicia and 
myself, yet, I cannot but feel that had we 
met before her fate was decided, each might 
have realized to the other all that is dreamed 
of mutual happiness.”’ 

Again the artist puffed away the light 
wreaths of smoke in the most provoking 
manner. ‘‘ Well?’’ he said, inquiringly. 

‘*Well,’’? responded the doctor, springing 
up from his chair and walking back and forth 
impatiently, ‘‘there’s an end of it! Mrs. 
Darlington was quite ill again for a few days 
after the excitement of her husband’s visit. 
I continued to call while there was the least 
excuse for it; then I was obliged to make in- 
tervals between my visits; and finally, about 
a month after the last episode, having re- 
mained away three days, I went to the house 
and found it vacant. There was no word left 
for me, but I did not blame the ladies. I 
comprehended that Darlington had come for 
them, and had given them but a few moments, 
or, possibly, hours, to prepare for a difficult 
and secret journey. I have never met them 
since. In less than a week rumor was busy 
with the defaulter’s flight back to the East. 
Of course, I listened to the talk of the hotels, 
and scanned the papers eagerly. In course 
of time I heard that he had been known to 
visit New York, if not Boston, and that it 
was concluded he had successfully escaped 
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to Europe. I received a letter from Mrs. 
Browne, after she arrived at her New England 
home, explaining their hurried departure, 
and saying that she had bidden her sister a 
sad farewell at the port of New York. Now, 
Vandyke, will you sell me the picture ?”’ 

**You have not proved your right superior 
to mine, so far. On the contrary, I feel that 
I ought to refuse you more persistently than 
ever. What claim have you, being no rela- 
tive, on the portrait of a married woman ?”’ 

‘* None—none, whatever,’’ said Dr. Grier- 
son, smothering a groan. ‘‘ And I won’t ask 
you again, I pledge you my word, Vandyke.”’ 

The phlegmatic artist stole a quick glance 
at the honest, earnest face, and his own was 
not so destitute of sympathy as he would have 
affected. 

‘‘It was curious,’’ he remarked, with a 
speculative air, ‘‘that Darlington should have 
come here, to one of the most frequented 
parts of the city, in open daylight; and for 
such an errand, at such a time! What the 
deuce did he want of his wife’s portrait ?’’ 

“Tt puzzles me, too. But if you could 
imagine how he loved that woman you would 
be surprised at nothing. Besides, it would 
have been one of his bold, ingenious calcula- 
tions, to foil the officers, who were searching 
for him in the most hidden places, by just 
such a cool move. His not coming for the 
picture, after all, looks like it.’’ 

Just then some one knocked at the door; 
the portrait was turned to the wall, callers 
were admitted, and Doctor Grierson; who 
knew them not, picked up a budget of foreign 
papers which he found on the sofa, and went 
Presently he 
uttered an exclamation, arose, and went out, 


to idling over their contents. 


with one of the papers in his hand. His 
friend noticed that he had grown pale, but 
attributed the change to some physical dis- 
order. 


IV. 


VANDYKE went to the country, and returned; 


but he saw no more of the doctor that season, 
. 


neither before nor after his visit. 

‘* What an ill-regulated individual!’’ was 
his mental comment, when he thought of him. 
‘*T wonder where he has flown to, now! Back 
teally, I think 
more of the portrait now than ever, since 


in San Francisco, I suppose. 





I know the history of the original. It will 
never be claimed; and, presently, I intend 
to have it framed, take it home, and hang 
it up in my private gallery.’’ 

The ‘‘ presently’’ was a good while coming. 
Weeks and months rolled onward, while the 
artist, always intending, still neglected, to 
remove the picture. It was still his favorite 
work; and he often turned it from the wall, 
to enjoy the beauty of the lady and the tri- 
umph of his own art which had done her such 
justice. 

It was just about a year from the period of 
Doctor Grierson’s unexpected appearance in 
his studio; something in the sunlight, or the 
breath of the vines blooming on a trellis in a 
garden beneath his back window, recalled 
that season, and the story told by the young 
physician. ‘*‘ Why don’t he at least write to 
a friend?’ muttered the artist, turning the 
picture about, and taking up his station in 
front of it. 

While he stood thus, quite absorbed in the 
memories conjured up, the door behind him 
gently opened, and a pair of hands were 
pressed joyously upon his shoulders. 

** You will not refuse it to me, now!’’ cried 
a voice which did not surprise him so much 
as it ought, coming, as it did, so naturally 
into the coloring of his thoughts. 

He turned and beheld Doctor Grierson. And 
by his side—a lady; the original of the por- 
trait, only appearing younger, and a thousand 
times more beautiful, as a rich blush broke 
confusedly over her happy face. 

‘¢ Vandyke, my friend, let me make you 
acquainted with Mrs. Grierson. We have 
come for the picture, ordered so long ago.’’ 

The greetings were cordial; though the 
slight embarrassment of the lady prevented 
the artist from expressing his curiosity, until 
she, becoming absorbed, apparently, in look- 
ing at a pretty, painted group of children, the 
doctor took a brief opportunity to explain the 
occurrences which had brought about this 
culmination of the history. 

Among the French papers which he found 
that day, in the studio, was a Provincial sheet, 
to one of whose items his attention became 
instantly drawn. It announced the death, 
by malignant fever, of a Mr. Davenport, an 
American gentleman, who had taken up his 
abode, for the season, in their pleasant vil- 
lage, hoping the climate would act favorably 


upon his health. The editor went on to ex- 
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press sympathy for the young and beautiful 
wife of the deceased, left desolate ina strange 
land. Something whispered to the reader 
that this dead man was Darlington. Struck, 
also, with compassion for that friendless wo- 
man, he resolved to start, that very evening, 
for the village in Massachusetts where Mrs. 
Browne resided, and find if his suspicions 
were correct. They were. Davenport was 
the name agreed upon at parting, and 
was the name of the French village from which 
she had last received tidings of her sister. 
The news contained in the paper had not yet 
reached her; and this suggested to Doctor 
Grierson the possibility that this very notice 
might be cunningly intended to convey a 
false impression to America of the forger’s 
death. Mrs. Browne was inclined to suspect 
the same. But, in the state of the young 
doctor’s mind, it seemed to him impossible 
to let the matter rest in such uncertainty. 
Without even confiding his intention to Mrs. 
Browne, he took the next steamer for Havre, 
and, as soon as the order of things admitted, 
he reached that little French town. There he 
ascertained that such a person had actually 
died; and obtained a description which left 
no doubt in his mind that the unfortunate 
But the widow 
Their paths had 
If he had been 
have remained 





deceased was Darlington. 

had already left the place. 
crossed on the wide ocean. 
less impulsive, he might 
quietly at home, and attained that which he 
hoped for equally soon. Realizing that he 
had been rather foolish, the doctor concluded 
to be a little wise, to retrieve himself; so, 
being already on a foreign shore, he made the 
best of the fact by giving up three months 
But all the time 
It was useless to 


to travel and observation. 
his heart was ill at ease. 
struggle against destiny; so home he came, 
but not to New York. He landed in Boston, 
and went straight to a certain village; and 
there he was welcomed as so true a friend 
deserved to be. And theré he lingered, until 
the woman he so loved and appreciated was 
won—fairly by storm—to confess that the 
sweet possibility, which for her had never 
been realized, could no longer remain unreal. 

‘She would not have married me for ages, 
yet,’’? concluded the bridegroom, ‘‘if Mrs. 
Browne had not taken my part. She had in- 
terfered once, and now, was so audacious 
as to interfere again. Alicia yielded to our 
double persuasion; and here we are, on our 





wedding tour, stopping to ask you if there is 
any inducement could be strong enough to 
persuade you to resign the picture.”’ 
‘¢You’re a selfish fellow,’’ said the artist, 
‘‘to want both. But I will make it a wedding 
present to the bride.”’ 
And so the portrait was no longer unclaimed. 





THE WITHERED LEAF. 
TRANSLATED BY THE LATE LUCY N. GODFREY. 


From thy bough broken, 
Poor summer token, 
Whither dost thou go? 
Ah, I may not know. 

The storm struck the oak, 
And its strong heart broke. 
So, reft of support, 

I wander the sport 

Of south wind and north, 
From now henceforth. 


Since the storm brought me 
Adown from the tree, 

O’er mountain and vale 

I on the wind sail ; 

Going where it bears, 
Without plaint or fears 

I soon must be led 

To the common bed, 
Where the rose-leaves all, 
With the laurels fall, 

As beauty, fame, and strength 
Meet like fate, at length, 


MY HOME. 


I HAVE a home above, 

A Father robed in glory there! 
And all my wealth of love, 

And all my wealth of daily prayer, 
Is centred there! 


Along my pilgrim way 

My heart goes out to that Ligh home; 
It longs to see its day 

Of rest beneath that temple dome, 
And be at home! 


Already in my dreams 

Its splendor flashes on my sight, 
Until it almost seems 

No wall of care, nor shades of night 
Can dim the sight! 


The vision fills my soul 

Till trials lose their crushing power— 
Storm-waves more calmly roll, 

And brighter blooms the wayside flower 
Beneath its power! 


In that blest*home above 

I long to see my Saviour’s face— 
Pour at His feet my love, 

And feel the power of saving grace 
Before His face! 














DR. HUBER’S NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


Ir was New Year’s day in New York, and 
the year was coming in with tears and sighs. 
Half melted snow ground into the most unap- 
proachable New York mud, covered streets 
and pavements; the rain fell in a fine, dis- 
consolate drizzle; and the wind gave faint 
puffs, as if utterly discouraged at the prospect 
of getting up a good hearty blow. It was 
chilly and cheerless, misty and muddy, damp 
and dismal, but Dr. Huber, after a long look 
from his office-window, said, decidedly :— 

‘* Horrid weather! but I must go out!’’ and, 
having arrived at this conclusion, out he 
went. 

Now, the doctor, as he strode manfally 
down the street, under the shelter of a big 
cotton umbrella, did not look like a man to 
be scared by the weather. First, there was a 
tall, strong, well-knit, and finely developed 
figure to resist the elements, and the face was 
one that showed battle with fiercer foes than 
wind or rain. The strong, clearly cut features, 
the firmly set mouth, large dark eyes, broad 
forehead, and well-poised head carried reso- 
lution and courage in every line and expres- 
sion. There was no shrinking now in face or 
figure as he walked rapidly forward, yet there 
was a sadness in his eyes, a curve of past pain 
about his lips that said, plainly as words, 
‘“‘T have met trouble hand to hand;’’ while 
the erect head and fearless carriage as plainly 
spoke, ‘‘ And conquered it !”’ 

And while the doctor rapidly marches on, I 
will tell you his life and victory. 

Years before the New Year’s day upon which 
my story commences, Albert Huber was a 
dandified boy of seventeen, heir apparent to 
half a million dollars, the hope of a proud 
father, and idol of a tender mother. Luxury 
had surrounded him from his very birth; 
every talent had been developed with loving 
eare, every sorrow set far from him, every 
wish gratified, and every hope cherished and 
encouraged. 

He was but a boy, just seventeen, when he 
announced his determination to become a 
doctor and marry Kate Reynolds, a belle in 
pantalets. Both projects met with approval. 
Miss Reynolds was an heiress, and likely to 
become a beauty when she emerged from 
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school, and a doctor’s profession was one quite 
suited to the position of a millionnaire. So, 
Albert was encouraged in his plans. 

Of course every facility that wealth could 
offer the, young student was at his command, 


and having found now a task that met his 


intellectual capacities and kept them fully 
occupied, the foppish boy astonished all his 
friends by becoming a close, earnest student. 
As he plunged deeper and deeper into the 
fields of study opened to him, the boy grew to 
love his chosen profession with an engrossing 
fervor. Having no need to practise for pay, 
he chose to follow out abstruse fields of ex- 
periment, to work out knotty problems of 
cause and effect, and as the field before him 
pointed to newer discoveries and still greater 
difficulties he followed the hint, and went 
abroad to search in Germany and France for 
more light and brighter examples than lay 
within his reach. He was twenty-five years 
old before he came again to his New York 
home, to open an office unsurpassed in Juxu- 
rious appointments, to wait for patients, and 
woo Miss Reynolds. 

Obedient to the hints given her by anxious 
relatives, this young lady had waited his re- 
turn before giving any of her numerous suitors 
a hope. Beautiful as a dream, she possessed 
a winning, gracious manner, Many accom- 
plishments, wealth to adorn every charm, and 
a heart cold as marble, a cool calculating 
brain, and a coquette’s most alluring attrac- 
tions. 

Strong and earnest, true and manly, the 
doctor was no longer a foppish bey, but a 
handsome, accomplished man. Young as he 
was, his name already was high in his pro- 
fession, while science owed him the debt of a 
pamphlet which was making a stir in literary 
and scientific circles. Altogether, Miss Rey- 
nolds decided, a prize worth winning, and 
bent her energies to the task. 

At first the young man was dazzled and 
astonished at the change in his old playmate. 
From a pretty girl of fifteen she had become 
a magnificent beauty, willing yet to smile 
upon her old adorer, and admit. him to the 
charmed circle of her friendship. How she 
won him from admiration to passionate love 
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was her secret! Certainit isthat he believed 
her pure and true, her love all his own, and 
laid at her feet,the worship of his strong, 
tender heart. 

His mother died, and he turned for comfort 
to his promised wife, listening entranced to 
her low, sweet tones of sympathy; drinking 
with his heart her gentle words of hope and 
implied promises of a love to more than fill 
the void in his life. A second blow followed, 
and his father too was carried to his last home. 
Again, for one short week, he drew comfort 
from his betrothed, then woke from his dream 
of hope to find himself a beggar. Every dol- 
lar he had hoped to call his own was swept 
away in a mad speculation, his father’s last 
investment; and when he sought comfort 
where he had been wont to find it, it was to 
meet cutting words of scorn, to find his pros- 
pects sneered at, his hopes blasted, his love 
thrnst angrily back upon him. Words of re- 
proach for tones of love, bitter scorn to answer 
the hopes of a new fortune, cold incredulity 
to meet his promises of better days, drove 
him maddened from his betrothed, a very 
demon of outraged love and revengeful bitter- 
ness. 

It were a bitter record to tell of the months 
that followed this final blow. Talent wasted, 
energy misapplied, temptation unresisted, and 
evil courted. The strong, nervous energy 
began to fail before the demon of drink; the 
cool calculating brain, turned from science to 
gambler’s devices, grew heated aud unreliable. 
Nights of wild rioting were followed by days 
of sick despair, and the life which had begun 
under every smiling hope and promise of suc- 
cess, seemed about to end in the drunkard’s 
grave or the suicide’s coffin. 

It was a sneer that turned the scale. An 
old friend, one still revelling in Fortune’s 
smiles, said, in the hearing of the wretched 
man, ‘‘ Poor fool! weak and unstable! I al- 
ways thought his boasted strength and talent 
needed pampering to bring them to perfection. 
Well, he will be no great loss either to the 
profession or society.’’ 

Was this true? Was this the end of ambi- 
tious dreams of youth, of the glowing hopes 
of manhood? A life wasted, a soul lost, and 
for what? Because a false woman had let 
him see her worthless nature, and he was 
saved froma marriage that must have brought 
life-l. “g misery. 

Witi. the same resolute energy that had 








marked every variation of his life, the doctor 
entered again upon the race for fame and 
fortune. His splendid physical organization 
threw off easily the effects of two years of wild 
dissipation, and the active brain once roused 
was ready for new tasks, new triumphs. This 
was the bitterest period of his life. Old friends, 
from whom he had hoped for encouragement, 
heard coldly his promises of reform ; his prac- 
tice was nothing, only a few patients daring 
to trust life to hands that had proved so ready 
to grope for evil instead of bringing comfort. 
Day after day the prospects grew darker. 
Without money, almost without friends, with 
a heart cut to the core by woman’s faithless- 
ness, a home desolated by death, and swept 
away by poverty, a hand unsteadied by drink, 
and a name tarnished by riotous living, how 
dared he hope to atone the past and wina 
new name and fortune. Some few, who still 
felt an interest in the unhappy man, strongly 
advised him to find a new field for practice, a 
new home where the past could be no reproach, 
but the proud spirit rejected the advice. In 
his own city, in the face of all the past, he 
would win his name again. 

For five long years he fought manfully, till, 
on the New Year’s morning when our story 
commences, he faced the world free of all 
debt, with a fair practice, and an honorable 
name in his profession. Not one, but nearly 
a dozen small works from his pen were quoted 
as authority by more than one circle of sci- 
entific men, and he had accepted a hospital 
practice, almost forced upon him, as one of the 
best surgeons in his own city. So, as he strode 
through the muddy streets, Dr. Huber felt 
again friends with fortune. 

Yet the battle had left scars, and there were 
gaping, unhealed wounds under the brave 
exterior. The heart that had been full to 
overflowing with warm, generous impulses, 
was crusted over with a hard coat of cynicism. 
He trusted no man, no woman, visiting upon 
all the sin of one. Worse yet, he had fought 
so well his hard battle that self-reliance had 
become arrogance, and in the place of trust to 
Providence, he had taken his own infallibility 
for his guide. The world saw a resolute, suc- 
cessful, talented, but hard, cynical man. God 
saw a self-reliant, presumptuous unbeliever. 

Dr. Huber’s first call was in no fashionable 
drawing-room. Down a dirty ailey, where 
every step brought a new sight or smell of 
disgusting poverty, he walked rapidly, un- 
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greeted by any of the loungers who watched 
him. The doctor’s poor patients thought his 
hard stern manner and contempt for small 
ailments fully outweighed any claim for gra- 
titude for gratuitous service. 

It was a small room poorly furnished where 
he at length stopped. Upon a low pallet bed 
lay a little child, some eight or nine years old, 
who had been injured by a terrible fall. As 
the doctor came in the little hands clasped 
close together, and the nervous quiver of his 
patient’s lips showed his terror of the visit. 

‘*Must it be to-day, doctor?’’ asked the 
pale mother, as she looked into the doctor’s 
face. 

‘Certainly! I told you so yesterday, and 
you had better go see some of your neighbors 
when Dr. Smith comes, forI can’t be bothered 
with any fainting fits or hysterics.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no! Oh, mother, don’t leave me. I 
am so afraid of Dr. Huber.’’ 

It was a ery of agonizing apprehension. 
The doctor fairly trembled under it. Some 
long-forgotten tenderness welled up in his 
heart, as he saw the frightened face turned 
to meet the mother’s caresses. Fora moment 
he stood irresolute, then he went to the bed, 
and putting his arm under the child’s head, 
turned the pale face to meet his own. 

* Johnny,’’ the gentle tone made the child 
look up in glad surprise. ‘‘I am afraid 
mother is not strong enough to stay and see 
her boy suffer. I will be very tender and 
careful with what must be done, and it will 
spare mother pain to be away. Will you 
trust me, and let her go?’’ 

The clear childish eyes Jooked long into the 
dark ones questioning them, then the child 
said :— 

‘Mother, you may go,’’ and as the tall 
form of another doctor approached the bed, 
the little sufferer whispered, ‘‘ Pray God for 
Johnny, mother.”’ 

Again the hardened heart thrilled under 
the child’s voice. Truly what other help lay 
before Johnny for the next hour but what was 
heaven sent. A sincere ‘‘God help him,” 
rose in the doctor’s heart. 

Skilfuly, tenderly, and patiently the two 
surgeons worked in the little room, yet when 
they drew the sheet again over the childish 
form, and turned away from their task, they 
knew that all of their art was vain, the pain 
was stilled by a mightier hand than theirs, a 
stronger arm had made their efforts fruitless, 





and the God the mother prayed to had 
answered her and called Jahnzy home. 

** You stay, and see his mother,’’ said Dr. 
Huber, as he buttoned up his coat for a 
second call. ‘‘I have no words for her. You 
are a Christian.’’ 

Leaving no time for comment or refusal, he 
strode away, but when Dr. Smith turned to 
the table to pack his instruments, he saw 
lying there a bank note that would more 
than decently inter the still form on the bed. 

‘*A pretty beginning for a new year,’’ mut- 
tered Dr. Huber, as he again faced the rain, 
yet as he suddenly dashed from his face a 
drop of moisture that the rain had not placed 
there, there stirred in his heart a memory 
of his mother, a new-born uneasiness, that 
angels would have hailed as his highest, 
purest hope for the coming year. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth call 
found him still in the little court, and the 
sixth, which he had almost forgotten, was 
also there. It was only a burnt arm, a baby 
arm that was nearly healed, and as he turned 
from it, after a brief inspection, he thought 
his calls in that locality over for the day. 
But there was some new expression in the 
doctor’s face that morning that gave the 
baby’s mother courage to make a request 
she had meditated, but not dared to express. 

‘“‘If you please, doctor, there’s a poor 
body, a lodger of mine, that’s ailing this 
month past. If it’s not too much trouble’’— 

‘*Where is she?’’ impatiently interrupted 
the doctor. 

‘‘In the attic. It’s not a woman, please, 
sir, but a man that’s been fiddling in some 
theatre. He has a bit of a gal he’s making 
an opery singer out of.’’ 

‘¢ What’s the matter with him ?’’ 

‘Well, sir, he’s wasting like. He thinks 
he is going to get out again soon, but to my 
mind his life’s pretty well over.’’ 

‘*Show me the way.”’ 

Up the narrow stairway, past rooms of 
poverty’s own choosing, the doctor and his 
guide mounted to the attic. There the woman 
entered, while the doctor stood back, study- 
ing the interior of the wretched room. Deso- 
late, cold, and cheerless, with a couple of 
wretched beds, a miserable little fire and a 
few broken articles of furniture. In one 
corner stood a forlorn old piano, upon which 
rested a violin case and some music books. 
At this piano was seated a little girl, rapidly 
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running a scale, while upon the bed the 
doctor’s new patient counted time. 

‘“‘One, twe, three, four. Two breaks! 
Try again.’’ 

**It is so fast,’’ sighed the child, obedient 
to the order. 

‘* Signor,’’ said the landlady, pronouncing 
the word as it is written, and splitting the 
emphasis exactly in halves. ‘‘Sig-nor, I’ve 
brought the doctor to see you.” 

The child slipped down from the piano 
stool, and came to the bedside, while her 
father looked towards the door. 

**A doctare! Ah, yes—does he knows I 
have no moneys ?”’ 

‘*Law, yes, Sig-nor. Come, July, and see 
the baby while the doctor talks to your pa.’’ 

But the child shook her head, and only 
crept closer to the bed; so the landlady, hav- 
ing indicated the patient to the doctor, and 
the doctor to the patient by one compre- 
hensive flourish of her arm, went down 
stairs. 

Wasting away! Ah, surely and rapidly. 
One glance at the sunken eyes, hollow, hectic, 
flushed cheeks and shaking hands told the 
doctor the story. With the new tenderness 
Johnny had wakened still vibrating in his 
heart, Dr. Huber spoke gently to the sick 
man in his own Italian tongue. 

The child turned to him instantly, speak- 
ing rapidly the same musical language. 

** Ah, you will cure him! See how already 
he is better! Oh, doctor, he has been so ill, so 
ill, poor papa. He coughs, and is so weak, 
and at night he moans and tosses instead of 
sleeping.”’ 

‘* Hush, Guilia, you trouble the gentleman. 
Go see the baby, my darling, while I tell him 
about the cough.”’ 

The child slowly obeyed, and as-her small 
form left the room, the Italian said eagerly :— 

‘*Can you save me? For her, for her only. 
She will be famous. Ah, such talent! But 
I must teach her. She is mine! We will 
again have comfort when she is older. Again 
I will be first violin when she is prima donna. 
Oh, save me! Save me! Let me not die!’’ 
And, exhausted by his own violence, the suf- 
ferer fell back panting and coughing. 

With all his accustomed brevity and de- 
cision the doctor delivered a short, impressive 
lecture upon the folly of such violent conduct, 
and fairly scolded his patient back to com- 
posure ; then, after a series of strictly profes- 
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sional inquiries, he promised to send some 
medicine and come the next day. 

Guilia glided past him on the stairs, having 
evidently listened for his step, and the land- 
lady waylaid him to have her own forebodings 
confirmed. 

**And dear only knows what’s to become 
of the gal. She’s too pretty and smart for 
the almshouse, to my thinking,’’ was the 
good woman’s parting comment on the case. 

Other professional calls followed in rapid 
succession, as the doctor passed from street 
to street, house to house. At last two o’clock 
found him again in his office, weary and dis- 
turbed. What ailed him? He had faced and 
battled with sorrow, suffering, and disease 
for years. He had fought with death for 
many a patient, sometimes victorious, some- 
times defeated, yet he had let his heart turn 
coldly from any lasting impressions, and 
looked upon all as so much chance in the 
roll of fate. But to-day he had left a death- 
bed subdued and saddened; he had seen the 
signet mark on one forehead and had shud- 
dered with apprehension. He had many 
times marked unmoved the same sign, but 
to-day he had whispered to his heart a prayer 
for help where he had never before sought it. 

His New Year’s calls were not yet over. 
He was still at dinner, when a tiny scented 
note was handed to him. 

‘* Will Dr. Huber call upon Miss Reynolds 
at his earliest convenience ?”’ 

The doctor pushed his plate away, and 
started to his feet. Kate Reynolds! Even 
now the name, seen for the first time in yéars, 
sent a strange thrill of pain through his heart. 

The rain still fell heavily, but he found the 
stately home of the heiress filled with a gay 
throng of callers. Mrs. Reynolds in full dregs, 
came into the hall to meet him. 

‘**T can’t think what possesses Kate, doctor. 
She will not admit that she is sick, but has 
refused to see any callers to-day, and about 
an hour ago insisted upon sending for you. 
She wishes to see you alone !’’ 

One hour later the doctor left the house. 
With bowed head and pallid face he walked 
to his office, wrote and dispatched a note, and 
then locked the door. 

Have you ever seen an iron nature con- 
vulsed by the extreme of mental agony; a 
stern, hard heart turned from unbelief by one 
crushing blow; a lifetime of cynical hardness 
uprooted and thrown out by one whirlwind ef 
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passionate pain? If not, you cannot read the 
agony of the next hour. 

White as “eath, with heavily-drawn breath, 
quivering limbs and trembling hands, the 
doctor lay on the floor fighting the fiercest of 
all his life’s struggles. At last the form was 
still; the peaceful light of long, long years 
ago, came to the bent face, and, kneeling like 
a child at his mother’s knee, the doctor 
prayed :— 

‘Lord, I believe! Help Thou my unbe- 
lief! Oh, in the coming hour of trial, God 
help me! God help me!’’ The passionate 
cry grew quiet, and at last the prayer came 
in whispered words, not the agony of the 
heart cry. 

When Dr. Smith tapped at the door, there 
was no trace in the calm face of Dr. Huber of 
the past hour’s struggle. Very grave, almost 
sad, the black eyes were now, but the note 
which had summoned the consulting physi- 
cian had prepared him for that. 

“T was sent for this morning by Miss 
Reynolds, in Street,’’ said Dr. Huber, 
quietly, as he placed a chair for his friend, 
‘‘and have sent for you to go there with me 





immediately, to perform an operation.’ 

‘An operation! Kate Reynolds! This is 
very sudden. An accident’ 

** Cancer !’’ 

Not a quiver of the white lips told how the 
word stopped the throbbing of the doctor’s 
heart. 

**Cancer! I never suspected it.’’ 

‘*She has kept it from her own mother, but 
to-day the agony became unendurable. She 
knew the danger, and sent forme. I havea 
claim of old friendship.’’ 

How calmly he said it. 

**But are you not pressing it too hurriedly? 
Must the operation be performed to-day ?’’ 

‘*She herself wishes it—and’’—how dry his 
throat was. ‘‘I fear it has gone too long 
now.’’ 

‘*But the light. It is after four.’’ 

‘*True, true. How early to-morrow, then?’’ 

‘*Say nine o’clock,’’ and so they parted, 
Dr. Smith to dress for a Ney Year’s ball, Dr. 
Huber to again visit his old lady-love. 

No longer young, with much of her beauty 
faded, looking now—deprived of all the glare 
and gloss of her magnificent toilet-—wan and 
pale, she waited for him. 

** Alone!’’ she said, as he entered, with 
yet a sigh of relief, - 








‘*Yes, alone. Dr. Smith will call with me 
to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock. I came 
to prepare you for our visit.’’ 

‘*Thank you! I knew you would be kind 
to me, when I sent for you. See how I trusted 
the love I once slighted, Albert’’—and the 
once haughty face was bowed. ‘‘Is there 
danger ?’’ 

‘*T will not deceive you,’’ he said, gravely ; 
‘there is great danger.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ and she reached out her hand to 
him, ‘‘say you forgive me!”’’ 

‘*T forgive you,’’ he said, softly, taking the 
little hand in his own. 

‘*Let me tell you, now,’’ she said, humbly, 
‘that I have long bitterly repented the past. 
I was cold and cruel, worshipping wealth and 
position. In the long hours of pain this’’—and 
she touched her bosom—‘‘has caused, I have 
found a new heart, a new trust. I felt there 
was danger, and I prayed to be fit to die. 
Many sins were mine to repent, but none 
cried louder in my heart than my broken 
faith to you. O Albert, you can never know 
what it cost me to think of you wrecked, as 
you threatened to be, for two weary years. 
Thank God! your own noble nature saved 
you. I may die to-morrow, I know, and as a 
dying woman, Albert, hear me—I love you! 
I love you!”’ 

‘* You may live,’’ he whispered, ‘‘if so’’— 

**Still,’’ she answered, ‘‘I love you!’’ 

Long after midnight the doctor said to him- 
self, as he locked his office for the night :— 

‘*New Year’s Day! With God’s blessing, 
I will live a new life from this day.”’ 

It was a terrible morning that followed. 
None but himself knew what the operation 
cost him, but the hand that guided the knife 
was firm, the nerve steady, the eye true, and 
if the heart bled, none saw the wound. 

Day after day saw the patient slowly gain- 
ing strength, and, before another New Year 
dawned, the doctor had taken his old love 
into his new life. 

With a tender memory of each call on the 
New Year’s Day of our story, he cared for 
every patient, and when, years later, a new 
star broke forth upon the musical world, 
Guilia Cellini owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the doctor who had tended her father’s 
dying hours, and soothed his fears by a pro- 
mise to protect and educate his talented child. 





ALL ABOUT “OUR LEVEE.” 


BY BELLE BUTLEDGE. 


‘Tue ladies of the ‘Benevolent Society’ 
connected with the First Parish, are request- 
ed to meet, on Tuesday evening next, with 
Mrs. Harvey Smith, to make arrangements for 
a levee, to occur on the following week, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
Sanitary Commission!’’ announced the Re- 
verend Thomas Byron from the desk of his 
church, before the commencement of his 
morning sermon, one Sabbath morning early 
in the winter of ’62. ‘* Andit is to be hoped,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ that ali present, to-day, and 
those of their friends who are absent from 
divine service—whom they must inform of 
the contemplated levee—will lend a helping 
hand ; that the poor, suffering soldiers, who 
have gone out to fight our country’s battles, 
may receive aid and comfort from the hands 
of those who stay at home, realizing little of 
the privations they so cheerfully undergo. 
Let us all serve our Master, our country, and 
humanity, by aiding liberally in the coming 
benevolent object !’’ earnestly appealed the 
reverend gentleman, in closing the subject 
ere announcing the text of his morning’s dis- 
course. 

There were persons in the church that 
morning who heard this announcement with 
different emotions. The minister’s amiable, 
good-souled wife, ever first in all charitable 
enterprises, felt her heart beat with pleasure. 
Mrs. Deacon Longwell felt a similar thrill of 
satisfaction, as a dim prospect of dainties for 
the tables to be supplied from her own well- 
filled pantry, and the preparation of the ‘‘Grab 
Bag’’—her peculiar prerogative at all the le- 
vees held in Oldtown—rose before her mind; 
and she smiled benignly to her husband— 
good, benevolent Deacon Longwell, known 
throughout Oldtown for his charitable dispo- 
sition, his kind words and worthy deeds—and 
he bowed his head in acquiescence, as was 
his custom when well pleased with any sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Esquire Green gave the ostrich feathers 
of her green velvet bonnet a graceful, waving 
motion, as she tossed her head in approval, 
looking at her husband and two daughters as 
she did so. 
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a smiling approval over to her husband, which 
the doctor returned with interest. 

These were some of the elder portions of the 
society. 

Maria Ketchum, Amelia Granson, Alice and 
Grace Green, Laura Harriman, Nellie Long- 
well, Jenny Dawes, and others, listened with 
different emotions. Thoughts of the good 
times preceding the levee, to wit, the flutter 
and bustle of preparation—as well as through 
the evening of its duration, floated through 
their minds—and one and another looked 
acress the pews to their especial intimate 
friends with a smile of anticipated pleasure. 

Pretty Nellie Longwell gave Jenny Dawes a 
bright, expectant glance with her blue eyes, 
and Jenny sent back a smiling reply; and 
then they, with others we have mentioned, 
began weaving dreams—girl fashion—and 
scarcely a word of the sermon entered their 
minds that Sabbath morning. 

As these two friends went homeward that 
noon after the Sabbath school, where they 
had time only for a few whispered words, 
when the Superintendent was hearing the 
morning text from the younger pupils, they 
quickly commenced the subject of the levee; 
and the King’s English was used to good ad- 
vantage ere they reached the deacon’s house. 
As they paused, Jenny said :— 

‘* Well, we shall have a nice time, I am con- 
fident ; and I’m so glad it’s to be before I go 
away visiting !’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed; soam J!’’ replied Nellie, 
**for you know I always have perfectly miser- 
able times without you, and I never want to 


go anywhere when you’re away! But here 
comes Cousin Amelia Granson! How stiff 
and pokerish she always looks! I sxppose 


she would reprove us greatly for talking so 
much about this on the Sabbath.’’ 

‘*Good-morning, Amelia!’’ she continued, 
as the young lady mentioned came up to 
them. ‘‘I suppose you'll take part at the 
coming levee ?”’ 

Miss Amelia Granson—a fair-faced blonde 
of some twenty-five or more seasons, with a 
drowsy look in her light blue eyes—paused 


Mrs. Docter Lyman also nodded | opposite the two girls, and replied :— 
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‘‘T presume, when the time befitting the 
occasion arrives, I shall offer my assistance ; 
but, as to-day is not suitable for such worldly 
conversation, I have hardly, as yet, allowed 
the subject a place in my mind.”’ 

‘But it was mentioned in the church by 
our pastor—as good a man as can be; and 
my father spoke of it this morning at home, 
and I think fe would not intentionally do 
wrong,’’ said Nellie Longwell, a little warmly. 

**Oh, no,’’ said Amelia, ‘‘my uncle is too 
good and conscientious for that; and if he 
mentioned it, it must be right that we should 
look upon it as a subject worthy of to-day. I 
think I shall become very much interested in 
it, and probably aid extensively in the prepa- 
rations, and in assisting during the evening. 
But it is growing late, and mother will be 
waiting dinner; and, asI never like for the 
boarders to be delayed, I will bid you a good- 
morning !’’ and she passed on. 

‘Why didn’t you walk on with my good 
cousin, Jen? Your way is directly past her 
house !’’ said Nellie, mischievously smiling 
as the two stood looking after Amelia up 
street. 

With an expressive shrug of her slender 
shoulders, and a negative shake of her head, 
Jenny replied :— 

‘Oh, well, howcan youask? You knowl 
don’t fancy your very devout cousin any more 
than you do yourself. I’m glad, Nell, that 
you aren’t a bit like her, for you and I would 
never be friends, if you were.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear me, Jen! I do hope I’m not like 
her, for I try every day not to be,’’ said Nel- 
lie, with a lugubrious expression of counte- 
nance. ‘‘If she is my cousin, I cannot like 
her; she always freezes me with her cold, 
blue eyes, and frigid, impassive manner. But 
come—it is late, and you must not go home 
this noon. Come in with me to dinner!” 

**Oh, no, I mustn’t stay this noon; they ’ll 
be looking for me at home, and, besides, I 
promised to take little Hattie to church with 
me this afternoon,’’ said Jenny, in reply. 
**Good-by till I see you again!’’? and she 
kissed her hand to her friend as she turned 


away. 

‘*Good-by, then, till this afternoon!’ said 
Nell, as she skipped into the house. 

The hours of that Sabbath day passed away ; 
and the Reverend Mr. Byron preached an elo- 
quent sermon in the afternoon upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Charity.”’ 





Amelia Granson, at the tea-table, remarked 
to her mother’s boarders, ‘‘Mr. Byron did 
plead so eloquently for our poor, suffering sol- 
diers, that his discourse would have melted 
a heart of stone.’”” Then she added, very 
naturally (?) that ‘‘she hoped for their assist- 
ance, and attendance, at the coming levee— 
trusting, also, that they would invite their 
friends from the Institution of which they 
were honored members.”’ 

**Certainly they would!’’ they all replied ; 
and the fair Amelia smiled complacently, as 
she thought that she; at least, would have a 
list of cavaliers in attendance on the evening 
of the levee. 

Monday passed, and the hours of Tuesday 
also glided by. On the eve of that day, a 
goodly number of ‘‘the parish and society’’ 
—an unusually large proportion being the 
younger members thereof—assembled at the 
house of Mrs. Harvey Smith, where the pros 
and cons of the coming levee were to be dis- 
cussed. The finale decided upon, decreed 
that, upon that night week, the levee should 
be held in the New Town Hall—said adjective 
‘‘new’’ always being specified, notwithstand- 
ing the edifice had been erected some ten 
years or more, from which we might draw in- 
ference that the law of innovation did not 
prevail very extensively within the precincts 
of Oldtown. 

This fact being decided—that there was, 
undoubtedly, to be a levee—after a short re- 
spite the elder members proceeded to busi- 
ness. A committee of arrangements must be 
chosen; and again, for a brief period, there 
was a pause in the hum of voices, as Mr. 
Harvey Smith asked some one of the company 
to nominate a President to act for the interests 
of the festival. 

A voice iramediately responded: ‘‘ Mr. Har- 
vey Smith is the best person for that office !”’ 

That gentleman would have declined, but 
his voice was drowned in opposition; so he 
was forced to yield, which he did with a some- 
what bashful bow, for Mr. Smith was natu- 
rally a retiring man, unused to the cares of 
public life, and, though he and his wife had 
thrown open their house for the arrangements 
of the coming levee, yet he would gladly have 
had another to pilot them safely through their 
undertaking. 

And now the business briskly proceeded, 
and at length the committee of arrangements 
were all chosen. 
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Mrs. Deacon Longwell was to take charge 
of the preparations for the ice creams, also 
retaining her peculiar privilege of the ‘‘Grab 
Bag ;’’ while two or three young ladies, with 
their aid—a young gent from the aforesaid 
‘‘ Institution,’ detailed to drive the horse 
lent by one of the seciety—were to scour the 
farming portion of the community for the re- 
quisites for the ice cream. 

Mrs. Esquire Green offered to attend to the 
‘*Faney Department ;’’ Mrs. Doctor Lyman 
the hot coffee, while her husband would look 
after the oysters; Mrs. Harvey Smith an- 
nounced her willingness to superintend the 
cutting of cake and its proper position upon 
the tables; Miss Amelia Granson and Miss 
Marie Ketchum requested the task of assuming 
the trimming arrangements, which was given 
them in conjunction with half a dozen other 
young ladies, our two friends—Nellie Long- 
well and Jenny Dawes—being first among the 
number. 

This committee. business all completed, 
there came a very important query, ‘‘ Wnat 
shall be done in the way of amusements, to 
render the entertainment agreeable and live- 
ly?’ Something unique and novel must cer- 
tainly be gotten up for the occasion. 

‘*A post-office !’’? suggested Nellie, Jenny, 
and Amelia, in nearly the same breath. 

‘*Oh, that has become too ancient a cus- 
tom!’’ said Miss Marie Ketchum, at once 
voting it down. 

‘*No, no; a post-office always pays well!’’ 
remarked Mrs. Deacon Longwell. ‘‘ Every- 
thing there—as in the ‘Grab Bag,’ or ‘ Fish- 
ing Pond’—is pure gain. We must havea 
post-office, by all means !”’ 

‘* Well, a post-office we are to have, then; 
as we go in for everything that brings the 
money,’’ said Mr. President; and so the Sec- 
retary of the meeting, one of the aforemen- 
tioned students, noted down upon his paper :— 

** First, a post-office is decided upon.”’ 

** What next, ladies?’’ asked the President. 

‘Let me see!’’ said Mrs. Esquire Green. 
** At the last levee we had fortune-telling, 
and sight-seeing, and singing—duets, and 
quartettes by the young people—so those 
would be nothing new, though singing is 
always agreeable. We might have a duet or 
two. My daughter Grace will contribute her 
voice to the singing, either alone, or with 
others, as the committee wish. Will you not, 
Grace ?’’ to that young lady—a pretty, petite 





girl of eighteen, with blue eyes and brown 
curls. 

‘*T had rather not, mamma,”’ replied Grace, 
modestly blushing a little with her reply. 

‘Oh, don’t say no, Grace!’’ cried several 
of her young companions at once; while Mr. 
President said, coaxingly :— 

‘*No, Grace, you mustn’t refuse us a song 
ortwo. One duet with Laura Farriman, and 
a quartette with some male voices—for there 
must be several songs in all.”’ 

‘*There’s Jenny Dawes and Nellie Long- 
well, who both play and sing,’’ cried Grace. 

‘Yes; they must favor us too!”’ cried seve- 
ral voices—and the President turned toward 
them for reply. 

‘*No, no! I never did sing in public, and 
never could!’’? answered Nellie, decidedly. 
*¢ And Jhad rather not attempt it, for fear of 
failure,’’ said Jenny, also. 

‘¢But what shall we do, if you all refuse ?”’ 
said Mr. President, in dismay. 

‘““If the young ladies don’t like to sing, let 
them propose some other method of amuse- 
ment,’’ said Mrs. Esquire Green. ‘‘ But Grace 
will, at my wish, furnish two or three songs 
at least.’’ 

‘‘Nellie, what do you think of Charades 
and Tableaux? Will you assist in them, and 
volunteer with me ?’’ whispered Jenny Dawes, 
as the two stood together a little apart. 

‘*Yes, gladly, Jen; it will be delightful 
fun, fixing up and practising for them; and 
I’ll just mention it to mother, who will make 
the motion for us, if you don’t like to.’’ 
And, without waiting a reply, Nellie stepped 
over to her mother with the whispered tidings, 
whereupon Mrs. Deacon Longwell suggested 
‘‘Charades and Tableaux,’’ and mentioned 
her daughters and Jenny Dawes’ willingness 
to assist in their arrangement. 

‘*We’ll appoint those two young ladies— 
Miss Jenny Dawes and Miss Nellie Longwell— 
a Committee on Charades and Tableau, then,’’ 
said Mr. President, ‘‘and with the privilege 
of obtaining such aid as they like from other 
members of the society. And now that closes 
the programme for this evening, I believe, as 
I will myself take the responsibility to see 
that the printed circulars are out in due sea- 
son, also the notices for the two weekly 
papers. But, Greeley, just read over the list, 
that we may know there’s no mistake ere we 
close the evening’s business.’’ 

The student scribe added to the names 
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already written those of the two last chosen 
committee, and then read over the list to the 
company. 

‘‘There’s no mistake, Mr. President, I 
think,’’ he said, as he ceased. 

**No, it’s all right, Greeley, excepting that 
you have no especial duty assigned you; but 
just put yourself on as ‘General Assistant 
and Director’ to the young ladies. They'll 
need your services more than any others in 
the trimming business, as I sha’n’t have the 
time for that.’’ 

‘*T shall be very happy to render all the 
assistance that it will be in my power to do; 
but our studies are, unfortunately, more than 
usually pressing this term, and we students 
have to work pretty hard and have but little 
time for other things ; but all my recreation 
hours shall be at the service of the ladies, 
and I will guarantee the same of my absent 
chum, and others of my classmates !’’ replied 
young Greeley, gallantly delivering himself 
of this speech and an inclination of his head 
at the same time. 

“Oh, you are so kind, Mr. Greeley! We 
shall need your assistance so much!’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Amelia Granson, in a very grate- 
ful, lispingtone. ‘‘ Your aid will be invaluable 
about the trimmings ; and the duties of the 
post-office I shall beg you to relieve me almost 
entirely from. You are such a ready scribe, 
that I’ll play the assistant to you in that 
department.’’ 

** Excuse me, Miss Granson, but I could not 
think of it, as I have not the time necessary 
at my disposal,’’ replied Greeley; ‘‘ but, if 
you find the task very arduous, I will en- 
deavor to find an assistant in some one of my 
classmates.”’ 

‘*Oh, thank you very much, Mr. Greeley! 
you are so very kind! I should really prefer 
your personal attendance; but will trust to 
your selection of another, if you positively 
should not be able to act yourself as post- 
master,’’ replied the lady, as she turned to 
go up-stairs, whither most of the feminine 
portion of the company had departed, in quest 
of wrappings for the home-walk. 

A few moments later, as she stood in the 
hall above, and saw Jenny Dawes pass down 
stairs, cloaked and bonneted, and then looked 
over the banister and witnessed in the hall 
below Greeley awaiting her with a smile— 
Amelia Granson could not repress the feeling 
of envy which was not new to her heart. 
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Turning to her cousin Nellie, who just then 
came out equipped for home, she said, en- 
viously :— 

‘*I’m sure J can’t see what Mr. Greeley 
sees to fancy in Jane Dawes, for he, I think, 
is decidedly a superior person !’’ 

‘* And Jenny Dawes is just the noblest and 
dearest girl in the world, Cousin Amelia !’’ 
replied Nellie Longwell, quickly, her face 
flushing warmly at the manner and words of 
her cousin. 

‘*Oh, you think so, Ellen, because you two 
are so intimate; but opinions sometimes dif- 
fer, you know. J think her proud and too 
independent, though I’ve nothing myself 
against her. But I wonder Mr. Greeley devotes 
himself so exclusively to her!’’ 

‘“‘There, Amelia, you have expressed my 
sentiments exactly !’’ lisped Maria Ketchum— 
a large-sized, young (?) lady in the wane of 
the last half of her thirtieth summer—who, 
with Alice Green, had stood near during the 
preceding conversation. ‘‘ For it has always 
seemed one of the mysteries to me, why Mr. 
Greeley should ignore the superior attractions 
of his other young lady friends, and find Miss 
Dawes so particularly interesting!’’ and she 
gave her shoulders an expressive upward 
motion. 

**Do you really tuink so, Maria ?’’ said Alice 
Green, half fearfully looking around, as if 
hardly daring to express her views upon the 
matter. ‘*Why, J have thought so for this 
ever so long, but never dared tell anybody ; 
for you know it doesn’t always do to tell your 
thoughts.”’ . 

**You can all think and say just what you 
please of Jenny Dawes; but none of you can 
say anything but in her praise, if you tell 
the truth,’’ said Nellie Longwell, spiritedly. 
‘But, to my mind, folks had best let those 
they call ‘ friends’ alone, and attend particu- 
larly to their own affairs; especially when 
there ’s a gentleman in the question. Good- 
night, my good ‘friends,’ please favor me with 
a discussion of my merits and demerits after 
I leave you!’’ And little don’t-care Nellie 
Longwell ran down the stairs, as she noticed 
the growing impatience, at her long delay, of 
a certain young gentleman standing in the 
hall below. 

‘*What a saucy, independent piece your 
cousin is, Amelia!’’ said Maria, as Nellie left 
‘*T said what I did about Jenny Dawes 
They are such inti- 


them. 
purposely to plague her. 
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mate friends that I count on Jane Dawes’ 
hearing it; and I just wanted her to know 
that she mustn’t expect to monopolize the 
attention of the only young gentleman who is 
anyway eligible, and leave us only the younger 
boys.’’ 

‘*Oh, Nell is a regular fire-eater when she 
is vexed!’’ said Amelia, in her drawling, 
sleepy tones. ‘*Uncle and aunt spoil her 
because she is the only child, and let her 
have her way in everything. I often tell 
them it will be her ruin. ButI’m glad you 
remarked what you did; for I think both of 
those girls need a lesson on monopoly. They 
hav’n’t any right to take all the attention; 
for, when they two are around, neither Frank 
Gorham nor Earle Greeley have eyes or ears 
for any one else.”’ 

‘* Well, Amelia, suppose you, and Maria, 
and Alice, begin giving free lessons to them 
upon the subject,’’ said Grace Green, the 
sister of Alice, who had overheard the con- 
cluding portions of the conversation. ‘‘ No 
doubt it would be beneficial and instructive ; 
and if it don’t answer, why, Maria is able 
bodily, to subdue the unlawful propensities 
of her subjects,’’ she added, laughing mis- 
chievously as she spoke. 

‘*What, you here, Grace! I thought you 
had gone home with mother!’’ said Alice 
Green. ‘‘ You shouldn’t make remarks, 
Grace,’’ she added, reprovingly. ‘‘ But I 
suppose you are waiting for me ; aud I must 
go,’’ turning to leave her friends. 

‘Oh, you needn’t hurry on my account, 

' sister Alice, as 1 have other company engaged, 

though you can come too, if you like,’’ re- 
plied Grace, smilingly, as she tied on her 
cloud. 

Five minutes later, the three friends, Alice, 
Maria, and Amelia, followed the steps of 
others who were wending their ways, unat- 
tended by coated cavaliers, to their several 
homes. 

That week went by, and all were busy with 
the preparations for the coming levee. The 
young ladies tastefully fashioned tempting 
articles for the fancy tables during the days, 
in the evenings attended the meetings with 
the gentlemen to arrange the trimming for 
the hall, which had been brought in by the 
male members of the society, more especially 
the student portion, who had spent their 


Wednesday afternoon recess in the woods 








gathering the trailing evergreens and dark 
clustering sprays of hemlock. 

That week was a busy week to all, and 
particularly pleasant to the young people, 
meeting every evening, as they did, in the 
little vestry of the church, for the twining of 
hoops for wreaths, and long coils of ropes for 
the hanging loops of trimming; and then, 
after their completed pleasure tasks, walking 
home over the white, crisp snow, in the soft 
moonlight of the clear winter’s night, and, 
mayhap, lingering awhile on the doorsteps, 
to talk over the innumerable remaining duties 
to be performed. 

Jerny Dawes and Nellie Longwell often 
found themselves objects of especial notice of 
their lady friends (?), Amelia, Maria, and 
Alice; for somehow, it always chanced that 
the black-coated element of their meetings 
established themselves around the seats they 
occupied, ready to give their assistance to 
them in preference to others congregated in 
the little vestry-reom. 

‘*It’s of no use, Maria, to try to do any- 
thing where those two girls are,’’ said Alice 
Green, in a provoked tone, as the two were 
left alone, the last one of their male compan- 
ions having gone over to their group, in 
quest of cord for them to bind their evergreen 
wreaths with, but proving, by his long stay, 
that he had entirely forgotten his errand. 
‘*But here comes Amelia and some of her 
boarders! I hope they will, at least, have a 
little common sense. Let’s see what can be 
done with them !”’ 

‘* And here is Mr. Greeley,’’ said Maria, as 
that gentleman entered the vestry. ‘‘We’ll 
just make atrial of him! Good-evening, Mr. 
Greeley! We shall have to fine you for tardi- 
ness to-night !’’ she said, smiling very coquet- 
tishly upon that young gentleman as he 
entered, ‘‘and you too, Mr. Graham!’’ she 
added, as the chum of Greeley followed him in. 

‘‘ Good-evening, Miss Maria and Miss Alice,’’ 
replied Greeley, with a smile; then he con- 
tinued, as his companion, merely bowing, 
passed on to the group at the other end of 
the room, ‘‘I trust you will be lenient toward 
us when you know the cause of our deten- 
tion, which was that of neglected lessons of 
this afternoon, for we have both been absent 
at a neighboring town from dinner till tea- 
time, to procure the services of the musical 
band for the levee.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you are absolved at once!’’ exclaimed 
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Maria, smiling very sweetly, ‘‘and we two, 
Alice and I, vote you our united thanks for 
your devotedness to the interests of the levee. 
You perceive how very busy we also are in 
the same good cause !’’ exhibiting, as she 
spoke, the wreath she was at work upon. 

‘* Yes; you are both, I perceive, ladies of 
taste; and undoubtedly find plenty of em- 
ployment this evening,’’ replied Greeley. 

‘*And unfortunately for us, our charms 
have hitherto failed to bring to our aid the 
helping hands of the gentlemen present,”’ 
said Maria, artfully. Here Alice held up her 
fingers, in one of which a thorn from the 
evergreen had imbedded itself, exclaiming 
very innocently :— 

‘*Oh, dear, my poor finger! how it pains 
me! But never mind us, Mr. Greeley. You 
had better follow the steps of your chum, or 
I’m afraid your place will be quickly taken 
by some other ;’’ and she vainly endeavored 
to extract the brier. 

The young man looked over to where Jenny 
Dawes and Nellie Longwell sat, busily making 
wreaths, with some half dozen of his class- 
mates standing by culling evergreen for them, 
and he could not help biting his lips; and 
then a little green-eyed monster, ever waiting 
for such occasions, stole imperceptibly into 
his breast, and flashed out watchful, lightning 
glances from his brown eyes upon the uncon- 
scious group. But, covering his emotion, 
he turned to Alice, and, a little nervously 
perhaps, extracted the splinter from her 
finger, saying, as he did so:— 

‘*Tam at your service, ladies, this evening, 
and till the preparations for the levee are 
completed. Only command, and I gladly 
ubey!”’ 

Maria Ketchum felt a glow of inward satis- 
faction as she gently trod upon the toe of her 
friend Alice, a movement more expressive 
than elegant. 

‘*How splendidly you did it!’’ said Alice, 
meaningly, holding up the completed wreath. 
‘**Don’t you think so, Mr. Greeley ?’’ who was 
looking away again to the group, and espe- 
cially to one fair girl there, who had glanced 
expectantly to him when his chum had joined 
her alone. 

‘* What? I beg pardon, I didn’t hear your 
remark,’’ said the gentleman in a forced tone. 
‘*Excuse my inattention, but I am feeling 
somewhat fatigued from my afternoon’s excur- 
sion.’’ 





Throughout that evening, Maria Ketchum 
and Alice Green had the extreme satisfaction 
of the undivided attention of Earle Greeley, 
whose services they had so artfully secured. 
But when the time came for the home-walk, 
somehow Earle Greeley found himself beside 
Jenny Dawes tenderly wrapping the thick 
shawl she wore about her, and unconsciously 
his steps kept-by her side through the moonlit 
walk to her father’s house; and Maria Ketchum 
and Alice Green, with Amelia Granson, who 
had joined these two the latter part of the 
evening, watched them go out together with 
vexation. 

Time sped onward up to the evening of the 
levee, and with its flight every preparation 
was completed. A clear, frosty evening ar- 
rived; soft moonlight, and gentle-eyed star- 
light beamed without over the pure white 
snow; while within the ‘‘New Town Hall,” 
the full radiance of gas shed a brilliant light 
over the green wreaths; the gay flags and 
streamers ; the bountifully laden tables, tempt- 
ing with their delicious variety of fruits, cakes 
and confections ; the flower-stands ; the post- 
office, formed of a flag skilfully draped in one 
corner; the ice-cream stands; the tables for 
‘‘ring’’? and ‘‘guess’’? cakes; the band of 
musicians occupying the raised platform at 
one end of the hall; and the crowd of gay 
promenaders in attendance. 

First, the music struck up gay and lively, 
and the promenaders kept time to its measure 
with untiring steps, every now and then some 
of their number pausing at the ‘‘ring’’ or 
‘¢ guess’’ cake tables, to try the chances of 
fortune; or stopping to search the depths of 
the ‘‘Grab Bag,’’ which was carried about by 
a smart, rosy-faced boy and bright-eyed, 
curly-headed girl. Others turned from these 
attractions to cast a line into the ‘‘ Fishing 
Pond,’’ whose depths were carefully guarded 
by Mrs. Deacon Longwell in the centre of the 
hall. 

Maria Ketchum, in a black silk skirt and 
white waist, and a cherry ribbon headdress, 
and Alice Green, in a blue Foulard silk, and 
her hair done ‘‘ bird’s nest’’ fashion (by the 
way, she had spent nearly the whole P. M. in 
its arrangement, in hopes, perhaps, it would 
assist to catch—not one of the feathered race), 
presided at one of the ring-cake tables. 

Amelia Granson, when she thought that 
Mr. Greeley and his chum, Frank Gorham, 
were not to assist in the post-office, had de- 
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cided to take one of the fancy tables, hoping 
thereby to secure the services of all the gen- 
tlemen in sending up purehasers. 

Nellie Longwell’s fair, smiling face peeped 
out as post-mistress from behind the draperied 
flag, and Frank Gorham (who, when he found 
who was to officiate there, easily found the 
‘*time’’ as assistant) also gave an occasional 
outward glance into the hall in the interim 
between superscribing and manufacturing 
letters pro tem. as they were called for. 

Jenny Dawes had a ‘‘guess’’ cake, and she 
found a very successful ally in Earle Greeley, 
who managed very easily to lend a helping 
hand to all the departments of the evening’s 
festival. 

The company had been assembled an hour 
or more, when there was a lull in the music, 
and the President, Mr. Harvey Smith, mounted 
the platform to announce, ‘‘ Music and sing- 
ing by two young ladies and two gentlemen, 
after which, charades and tableaux, and then 
the tables would be ready to furnish refresh- 
ments.’’ 

Grace Green came forward, and in a clear, 
rich voice, gave a song, which was loudly 
applauded; then she sang a duet with one 
of the students; and finally appeared in a 
quartette with Laura Harriman—a dark-eyed 
brunette, who sang a magnificent alto—and 
two young gentlemen from the aforementioned 
Oldtown Institution. Then the band vacated 
the platform; and a green curtain, 2 /a thea- 
tre, was drawn across the front of the stage, 
while its sides were partially secured from view 
by flags previously prepared for the occasion. 

The post-office curtain was now drawn, the 
mail hours having suspended for a season; 
the guess and ring cakes closed accounts for 
a space; and the fancy table, where Amelia 
Granson had stood, was occupied by another 
vender; and immediately, by those nearest 
the doors leading to the ante-room from the 
rear of the platform, there was heard a stam- 
pede of feet, as those connected with the 
charades and tableaux made their exit to the 
dressing-room above, to prepare for their re- 
appearance. 

Some five minutes elapsed, and the hum of 
conversation was broken by the voice of the 
President :— 

‘*The attention of the company is now re- 
quested to our first charade, which, we feel, 
will interest all, from its military character. 
But we will leave them to judge of its merits,’’ 
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The hall was hushed. The green curtain 
moved slowly upward at the signal of the 
prompter—a young lady stood slightly behind 
the screen, and, watch in hand, motioned 
the required length of time for each scene to 
be enacted. 

The first act began. The sound of fire-arms 
was heard in the ante-rooms thai connected 
with the stage on either side, and two minia- 
ture armies rushed in. The Confederates 
were on one side, clad in a motley, scanty 
show of soiled uniforms, and were met by the 
opposite force of Unionists; each led by their 
officers and a standard-bearer, with the flags 
of their respective service borne aloft over 
their heads. A few shots, a flashing of pow- 
der and tinder, and the fall of several on both 
sides ended the battle; and the curtain fell 
amid the breathiess suspense of some of the 
crowd, who, pale and terrified, awaited the 
Jinale. 

A brief space, and again—the watch having 
timed just one and a half minute—the young 
lady gave the signal for the curtain to rise. 

Three young men lay upon the field of 
the late battle, motionless—apparently dead. 
Then came comrades and hospital assistants 
to remove the fallen, and some five or six bore 
away those lying there; and, the second time, 
the curtain fell. 

Then were heard such exclamations as :— 

‘“‘ How natural!’’? ‘Oh, I never saw. any- 
thing like it!’? ‘Just like a real battle!’’ 
‘*T don’t hardly think it’s just the thing! 
Why, I came near fainting, and had to catch 
hold of my husband for support!’’ ‘I dun- 
no’ what the world’s coming to! I had a 
good mind to scream right out, I was so 
scairt; and I tiought I’d go right straight 
out of the hall!’’ 

Mrs. Dr. Lyman, standing near the old lady 
who made the last remark, said spiritedly: 
‘“T wouldn’t stay to be frightened to death. 
We don’t compel anybody to remain, espe- 
cially after they have paid their admittance 
fee !’’ 

‘¢ Well, I’ll try and stay it through, now,”’ 
replied the old lady, resignedly; ‘‘ but I do 
hope they won’t have such another terr’ble 
scene ag areal battle, right here among peace- 
able folks !’’ 

Here the conversation ended, for the third 
and final scene, in which the summing up of 
the two preceding ones was to be announced, 
as the audience had been requested by the 
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President to judge of the whole werd by the 
coming, and last act. 

This time the stage disclosed to view what 
appeared to be a ward in a hospital. <A dim 
taper gave a flickering light from the bit of 
candle in a glass bottle upon a little stand at 
one end of the room. On each side of this 
impromptu table stood a small bedstead, and 
upon them lay stretched the forms of two who 
had been wounded in the recent engagement. 
Another comrade, slightly convalescing, half 
reclined in one corner of the room, apparently 


* perusing, with an effort, the columns of a 


daily paper he held in his trembling hands, 
and occasionally adding to the reality of the 
scene, by joining in the groans of suffering 
which escaped the occupants of the pallets. 

A hospital steward, with the red cap and 
the chevrons of his rank, stood by; while two 
female nurses moved about, with noiseless 
tread, between the low pallets, preparing the 
medicines at the little stand, then bending 
down to administer them, gently raising the 
sufferers’ heads as they applied the draught 
to their lips, and soothing their fevered brows 
with the cooling motion of large palm-leaf 
fans. And now came the surgeon—a tall, 
slender youth from the Institution, who, hav- 
ing a penchant for a physician's life, mani- 
fested it now by the long, green surgeon's 
sash and sword—which he insisted upon wear- 
ing into the hospital with all the pride of a 
military general going to his field of battle; 
thus mixing up Old Aésculapius and the fiery 
God of War ina ludicrous manner. Briefly 
examining the pulses of his patients, the sur- 
geon appeared to speak a few words in low 
tones to the nurses; and then, noting the 
time by his watch with a business-like air, 
hastened from the ward, apparently to attend 
to similar cases in other rooms of the hospital. 

Breathless had been the interest with which 
the crowd witnessed this scene, which occu- 
pied but a brief space of time, but has taken 
so long to describe ; the low pallets, with their 
snow-white coverings spread over the wounded 
occupants, and the silent, gliding figures of 
the two nurses, with their trim, straight 
gowns, white aprons, and little caps tied so 
closely under their chins as to scarcely leave 
outline of hair. But ’tis said that ‘‘there’s 
but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous ;” and so it proved in this case. 

Just as the surgeon turned to depart, and 
Nellie Longwell, according to lis instructions, 
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bent to administer a restorative to her seem- 
ingly fainting patient, said patient, roguish 
Frank Gorham, growing restive under his 
confinement, with a mischievous smile whis- 
pered softly: ‘‘O Nellie, I wish it was true! 
I should be willing to be sick, if you were 
really my sweet nurse to bring me back to 
health!’? Upon this avowal Nellie biush- 
ingly started back; and, in her embarrass- 
ment, gave the sheet which covered him a 
hasty pull up over his mouth, ‘thereby un- 
consciously exposing the feet of her patient, 
encased in thick boots which had not been 
removed since the battle. 

**Pho!’’ cried a smart boy from the crowd 
of urchins, pressing up around the foot-lights. 
‘Who ever saw a sick man in bed with boots 
on before!’’ At which sally there was a gene- 
ral titter from the smaller portion of the audi- 
ence, swelled sensibly to a decided guflaw 
from the elder. 

Nellie started with a slight exclamation of 
alarm, and hastily pulled the sheet back. 
Her patient smothered a laugh into a groan; 
and, amid the united groans of the convalesc- 
ing soldier and the occupant of the other bed, 
the curtain went down. 

‘Oh, dear, how dreadful!’’ ‘‘How natu- 
ral!’’ said some of the company. ‘‘ Could 
you make out who they were?’’ asked Mr. 
Drown, of his neighbor, old Mrs. Payson, who 
stood near him. 

‘*No. Icouldn’t see the patients plain ; but 
the nusses looked a powerful site like Jenny 
Dawes and Nellie Longweil!’’ replied the old 
lady. ‘‘Oh, dear! it made me feel real bad 
to see ’em! and then that one down in the 
corner, poor feller, he must have been hurt 
purty bad; and he had to set up, too, for I 
didn’t see another bed to put him inter. I 
noticed he tried to get up once, but seemed 
too lame to move; and groaned right out, 
so’t one of the nusses, Jenny Dawes, went up 
to him and gin him sume of the medicine the 
doctor left. I kinder catched sight of his face 
then; and I thought he looked powerful like 
that young ‘’Cademy student, Greeley.’ But 
I couldn’t tell, I was so flustrated with it 
all!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the listener, ‘and I thought 
the doctor looked like another of them stu- 
dents, too; the one I’ve seen around with 
Squire Green’s youngest darter—the singer. 
I believe his name ’s Edwards, and his father’s 
arale doctor up in Rumford; and most likely 
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the young man’s got a natteral taste for sick 
folks.’’ 

Here the President’s voice was heard an- 
nouncing the second step in the entertain- 
ment, as some one in the crowd had guessed 
the preceding charade ; which we will, Yankee- 
like, leave the reader alike privilege of doing. 

This time came tableaux. Two young la- 
dies and a young man occupied the stage, the 
latter sitting in a chair, with closed eyes; 
while one of the former held a basket of fruit, 
and her companion stood, suspending a bunch 
of grapes in tempting proximity to his open 
mouth, with a provoking smile upon her own 
lips. 

‘* Pullin’ teeth !’’ cried another of the small 

Was it, reader? 
**Open your mouth 
and shut your eyes, and I’ll give you some- 
thing to make you wise!’’ Perhaps that 


urchins from the crowd. 
Then somebody guessed, 


interruption came nearer. 

But it would take too long to enumerate 
the dozen or more tableaux and charades that 
formed the succeeding portion of the even- 
That they were fun- 
giving, and ‘‘took’’ with the audience, was 


ing’s entertainment. 


attested by the stillness and unwavering inte- 
rest with which they gave attention to the 
end of the role. 

There was one tableau, which represented 
the young and brave Joan of Arc burnt at 
the stake. Jenny Dawes personified the 
martyr, and she knelt upon the stage, bound 
fast to a high board, which was supposed to 
be the stake; her long dark hair unbound, 
and streaming over her shoulders like a veil; 
her hands clasped over the crucifix she held 
upon her bosom; and her dark eyes raised 
to heaven in attitude of supplication. The 
stern judges and executioners were ranged 
around, and the Archbishop of Beauvais read 
the death-sentence from a paper which, on 
nearer inspection, one might have found to 
be his written Greek lesson for that day. 
Bundles of fagots were piled high around 
the martyr, while saucers of alcohol were 
placed within the circle, ready to be ignited 
by torches, and burn up with a- pale, blue 
flame, and also much smoke. 

All this was a genuine illusion to the audi- 
ence, the pale-faced martyr, with her stream- 
ing hair and uplifted pleading eye; the hard 
countenances of the judges, and the eager 
ones of those who applied the burning torch 
to the piles of fagots (to wit, the alcohol) ; 











the archbishop, in long, loose, black surplice, 
and broad white bands, standing upon an 
elevated desk before the poor victim, appa- 
rently reading the death-sentence with stery, 
eye and mien. 

But we will, this once, penetrate ‘‘ behind 
the scenes,’’ and, while murmurs of ‘‘ Who 
is she ?’’ and ‘‘ Are they really going to burn 
her up?’ escape the breathless crowd out- 
side, poor Jenny Dawes, indeed a suffering 
martyr, as she half knelt in her attitude of 
constraint, manages to whisper to one of the 
judges béhind :— 

‘* What shall I do? I can’t keep this posi- 
tion Jong! I’m almost falling, and shall pull 
the board down with me!’’ 

‘*Don’t be afraid, Jenny,’’ whispers back 
Frank Gorham, one of the judges to whom 
she spoke; ‘‘lean back hard; you shall not 
fall!’’ and he drew a little nearer, and braced 
the board to which she was bound by the 
cable bell-rope of the ‘‘ Institution’’ borrowed 
for the purpose. 

Jenny did as directed, and sustained her 

part to its close. The two executioners came 
forward and applied the torch—much smoke 
curled upward, and the audience looked on 
in hushed awe—and as the flames mounted 
higher the curtain fell. 
_ “Oh, I’ve burned the ends of my hair all 
off, Frank !’’ exclaimed the recovered martyr, 
as Frank Gorham assisted her from her re- 
cumbent attitude, ‘‘and I really thought 
that alcoho! would catch my dress, too! If the 
curtain hadn’t fallen just as it did, I should 
have shrieked right out, and sprung up and 
run from the stage !’’ 

‘*T’m afraid there ’s too much of the flirt 
about you, Miss Jenny, for a martyr !’’ said 
Frank Gorham, deprecatingly. ‘* What do 
you say, Greeley ?’’ to his chum, who stood 
by. ‘*Don’t you think Miss Amelia Granson 
has more the appearance of a meek-spirited, 
self-sacrificing martyr, than Miss Jenny ?”’ 

**Couldn’t say!’ replied that young gen- 
tleman, glumly, ‘‘but I do know that Miss 
Jenny did her part splendidly, and that I, as 
archbishop, made a big blunder, in standing 
up in that pulpit concern to read the death- 
warrant. I was so excited at the time, that 
I didn’t see the incongruity of the thing ; and 
I only hope the spectators didn’t, either. <A 
pulpit out of doors! But I thought ’twas the 
only chance I should ever have to get into 
one, so I couldn’t let it slip!’’ and the young 
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man gave his impromptu sacred desk—an 
old, portable ‘‘ prisoner’s box,’’ which he had 
fished from the debris of an old lumber-closet 
of the court-rooms connected with the town 
hall—a hasty push off the stage. 

But the dramatic entertainment at length 
came to an end, closing as all modern romances 
do, with a wedding. The last charade was 
** Matrimony,’’ in three acts; then summing 
up the word in a grand final tableau, in which 
one of the recovered soldiers (just out of hos- 
pital, and with his right arm still in a sling) 
was duly wedded to a tall, beautiful blonde, 
after the Episcopal form, by the same fierce 
archbishop who had condemned the dark- 
haired Maid of Orleans to death at the stake ; 
and, this ceremony ended, the curtain fell amid 
the loud acclamations of the crowed before it. 

After this, the band again resumed their 
music; the refreshment tables opened their 
good cheer, ice-cream and hot-coffee venders, 
wearing coquettish white aprons and smiling 
faces, went about with their trays; the fancy 
tables and flower-stands resumed their sales ; 
and all was bustle and excitement again, as 
those who had lately entertained the com- 
pany now regaled them in a more substantial 
manner. 

Maria Ketchum and Alice Green went back 
to the ring-cake, and Nellie Longwell and 
Frank Gorham to the post-office, the mail 
carrier announcing another arrival of letters, 
and for an hour or more, the tide of prome- 
naders again circled round the hall. Then, 
there began to be a perceptible dropping off 
of the audience, as two’s and three’s, well 
satisfied with the evening’s exhibition, left 
for their homes. 

It was near the ‘‘we sma’ hours ayant the 
twal’’ when our friends of the society left 
the ‘‘ New Town Hall.’’ The moon had sunk 
away in the western sky, and the stars were 
growing faint and dim. 

Maria Ketchum, after exertions that would 
have done credit to a general, had secured the 
services of a returned colonel—whom it had 
been said she had angled unsuccessfully for 
in the years before he went to the wars—for 
the home walk; and, consequent upon that 
homeward journey, it was afterward said that 


- the lady spoke somewhat shyly of an engage- 


ment then formed. 
Alice Green, after being left by her twin- 
spirit, Maria, gladly accepted the services of 


- Harry Ketchum, the harum-scarum brother 





of her friend, also lately returned from the 
war, and, with him, followed in the steps of 
Maria, except that there was never heard 
aught of any engagement between the two 
afterwards. 

Amelia Granson, after wasting the sweet- 
ness of her smiles for awhile on the buyers 
of her goods, secured the arm and attention 
of one of her mother’s boarders, a freckled- 
faced, golden-haired youth, whom his com- 
rades had dubbed ‘‘sorrel-top.’’ 

Report said afterward, there was one or 
more bona fide engagements formed that 
evening on the home walk. We leave the 
reader to judge which of the characters of 
our story seem most likely to form these ties ; 
but will merely add, that Nellie Longwell and 
Frank Gorham, with Jenny Dawes and Earle 
Greeley, had their share of amusement and 
pleasure, and so the evening closed, and with 
it ‘‘our levee.’’ 

WILL YOU LOVE ME THEN AS NOW? 


BY ADELIA C. GRAVES. 





Witt yon love me then as now? 
When the wrinkles scan my brow, 

And the hair is thinned away, 

And the straggling locks are gray? 
When the eye, no longer bright, 
Loses all its sparkling light, 

And the rounded face grows thin, 

And the cheeks are sunken in? : 
When the voice, you love to hear, 
Faitering, falls upon the ear, 

And its tones are cracked and shrill, 

Will you—can you, love me still? 


When the step, so light and free, 
Falleth slow and heavily, 
And the hand, with palsying grasp, 
Strives to stay its feeble clasp? 
When the tottering, wasted form, 
Strengthened by no life-blood warm, 
Feels its vigor all decay, 
Knows its beauty ’s passed away, 
Leaving not a semblance even 
Of the charms that once were given, 
When this comes—this dreaded when— 
Will you—can you, love me then? 


Time is fleeting, passes soon— 
Morning tendeth to the noon— 
Noontide glories fade away— 
Darkness ends the brightest day ; 
And though youth may lovely be, 
Youth and loveliness must flee. 
Age creeps on with steady pace, 
Bows the form and mars the face, 
Stealing, one by one, the charms 
Young Love wooeth to his arms: 
When this time shall come to me, 
Much, I fear me, I shall see, 
Covered with a funeral pall, 
Young Love’s death and burial. 








MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Bromiey Cueston, an officer in the United 
States navy, had just returned from a three 
years’ cruise in the Mediterranean. His ship 
came into New York; and after he had spent 
a week with a sister that was married in 
Boston, he could not resist his inclination to 
pay a visit to his maternal aunt, who had 
resided since her widowhood at one of the 
small towns on the banks of the Delaware. 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden had not 
lived long enough to make his fortune, and 
it was his last injunction that she should 
retire with her daughter to the country, or 
at least to a country town. He feared that if 
she remained in Philadelphia she would have 
too many temptations to exercise her taste 
for unnecessary expense; and that, in conse- 
quence, the very moderate income, which was 
all he was able to leave her, would soon be 
found insufficient to supply her with comforts. 

We will not venture to say that duty to his 
aunt Marsden was the young lieutenant’s only 
incentive to this visit ; as she had a beautiful 
daughter about eighteen, for whom, since her 
earliest childhood, Bromley Cheston had felt 
something a little more vivid than the usual 
degree of regard that boys think sufficient for 
their cousins. His family had formerly lived 
in Philadelphia, and till he went into the 
navy Bromley and Albina were in habits of 
daily intercourse. Afterwards, on returning 
from sea, he always, as soon as he set his foot 
ou American ground, began to devise means 
of seeing his pretty cousin, however short 
the time and however great the distance. And 
it was in meditation on Albina’s beauty and 
sprightliness that had often, ‘‘ while sailing 
on the midnight deep,’’ beguiled the long 
hours of the watch, and thus rendered more 
tolerable that dreariest part of a seaman’s 
duty. 

On arriving at the village, Lieutenant Ches- 
ton immediately established his quarters at 
the hotel, fearing that to become an inmate 
of his aunt’s house might cause her some 
inconvenience. Though he had performed 
the whole journey on a stegmboat, he could 
not refrain from changing his waistcoat, 
brushing his coat sleeves, brushing his hat, 
brushing his hair, and altering the tie of his 
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cravat. Though he had never ‘told his 
love,’’ it cannot be said that concealment 
had ‘‘preyed on his damask cheek,’’ the 
only change in that damask having been 
effected by the stn and wind of the ocean. 

Mrs. Marsden lived in a small, modest- 
looking white house, with a green door and 
green Venetian shutters. In early summer 
the porch was canopied and perfumed with 
honeysuckle, and the windows with roses. 
In front Was a flower-garden, redolent of 
sweetness and beauty; behind was a well- 
stored potager, and a flourishing little orchard. 
The windows were amply shaded by the light 
and graceful foliage of some beautiful locust- 
trees. 

‘*What a lovely spot,’’ exclaimed Cheston, 
aud innocence, modesty, candor, contentment, 
peace, simple pleasures, intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and various other delightful ideas 
chased each other rapidly threugh his mind. 

When he knocked at the door, it was opened 
by a black girl named Drusa, who had been 
brought up in the family, and whose delight 
on seeing him was so great that she could 
scarcely find it in her heart to tell him that 
‘*the ladies were both out, or at least partly 
out.’’ ~Cheston, however, more than sus- 
pected that they were wholly at home, for 
he saw his aunt peeping over the banisters, 
and had a glimpse of his cousin flitting into 
the back parlor; and, besides, the whole 
domicile was evidently in some great commo- 
tion, strongly resembling that horror of all 
men, a house-cleaning. The carpets - had 
been removed, and the hall was filled with 
the parlor-chairs ; half of them being turned 
bottom upwards on the others, with looking- 
glasses and pictures leaning against them; 
and he knew that, on such occasions, the 
ladies of a family in middle life are never 
among the missing. 

**Go and give Lieutenant Cheston’s com- 
pliments to your ladies,’’ said he, ‘‘and let 
them know that he is waiting to see them.’’ 

Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs in a 
wrapper and morning cap, and gave her 
nephew a very cordial reception. ‘‘Our 
house is just now in such confusion,’’ said 
she, ‘‘that I have no place to invite you to 
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sit down in except the back porch.’? And 
there they accordingly took their seats. 

**Do not suppose,’’ continued Mrs. Mars- 
den, ‘‘that we are cleaning house; but we 
are going to have a party to-night, and there- 
fore you are most fortunate in your arrival, 
for I think I can promise you a very pleasant 
evening. We have sent invitations to all the 
most genteel families within seven miles, and 
I can assure you there was a great deal of 
trouble in getting the notes conveyed. We 
have also asked a number of strangers from 
the city, who happen to be boarding in the 
village ; we called on them for that purpose. 
If all that are invited were to come, we 
should have a complete squeeze; but un- 
luckily we have received an unusual number 
of regrets, and some have as yet returned no 
answers at all. However, we are sure of Mrs. 
Washington Potts.’’ 

‘“*I see,’’? said Cheston, ‘‘you are having 
your parlors papered.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘we could 
not possibly have a party with that old- 
fashioned paper on the walls, and we sent to 
the city a week ago for a man to come and 
bring with him some of the newest pat- 
terns, but he never made his appearance till 
last night, after we had entirely given him 
up, and after we had had the rooms put in 
complete order in other respects. But he 
Says, as the parlors are very small, he can 
easily put on the new paper before evening, 
so we thought it better to take up the carpets, 
and take down the curtains, and undo all 
that we did yesterday, rather than the walls 
should look old-fashioned. I did intend hav- 
ing them painted, which would of course be 
much better, only that there was no time to 
get that done before the party, so we must 
defer the painting now for three or four years 
till this new paper has grown old.”’ 

‘‘ But where is Albina ?’’ asked Cheston. 

‘¢*The truth is,’? answered Mrs. Marsden, 
‘*she is very busy making cakes; as in this 
place we can buy none that are fit for a party. 
Luckily Albina is very clever at all such 
things, having been a pupil of Mrs. Good- 
fellow. But there is certainly a great deal of 
trouble in getting up a party in the country.”’ 

Just then the black girl, Drusa, made her 
appearance, and said to Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘I’ve 
been for that there bean you call wanilla, 
and Mr. Brown says he never heard of such 
a thing.”’ 








‘*A man that keeps so large a store has no 
right to be so ignorant,’’ remarkd Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘*Then, Drusa, we must flavor the ice- 
cream with lemon.’’ 

‘*There a’n’t no more lemons to be had,”’ 
said the girl, “‘ and we’ve just barely enough 
for the lemonade.’’ 

‘*Then some of the lemons must be taken 
for the ice-cream,’’ replied Mrs. Marsden, 
‘and we must make out the lemonade with 
cream of tartar.’’ 

**T forgot to tell you,’’ said Drusa, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Jones says she can’t spare no more 
cream, upon no account.’’ 

‘*How vexatious !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘‘I wish we had two cows of our own; 
one is not sufiicient when we are about giving 
aparty. Drusa, we must make out the ice- 
cream by ‘thickening some milk with eggs.” 

‘* Eggs are scarce,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ Miss 
Albinar uses up so many for the cakes.’’ 

‘“‘She must spare some eggs from the 
cakes,’’ said Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘and make out 
the cakes by adding a little pearl-ash. Go 
directly and tell her so.’’ 

Cheston, though by no means au fait to the 
mysteries of confectionery, could not help 
smiling at all this making out. ‘‘ Really,”’ 
said his aunt, ‘‘these things are very annoy- 
ing. And as this party is given to Mrs. 
Washington Potts, it is extremely desirable 
that nothing should fail. There is no such 
thing now as having company, unless we can 
receive and entertain them in a certain style.’’ 

‘*T perfectly remember,’’ said Cheston, 
‘*the last party at which I was present in 
your house. I was then a midshipman, and 
it was just before I sailed on my first crusie 
in the Pacific. I spent a delightful evening.’’ 

‘Yes, I recollect that night,’’ replied Mrs. 
Marsden. ‘‘In those days it was not neces- 
sary for us to support a certain style, and 
parties were then very simple things, except 
among people of the first rank. It was 
thought sufficient to have two or three 
baskets of substantial cakes at tea, some 
almonds, raisins, apples, and oranges handed 
round afterwards, with wine and cordial, and 
then a large-sized pound-cake at the last. 
The company assembled at seven o’clock, 
and generally walked ; for the ladies’ dresses 
were only plain white muslin. We invited 
but as many as could be accommodated with 
seats. The young people played at forfeits, 
and sung English and Scotch songs, and at 
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the close of the evening danced to the piano. 
How Mrs. Washington Potts would be shocked 
if she was to find herself at one of those 
obsolete parties !’’ 

‘“*The calf-jelly won’t be clear,’’ said the 
black girl, again making her appearance. 
‘*Aunt Katy has strained it five times over 
through the flannen-bag.”’ 

‘*Go then and tell her to strain it five-and- 
twenty times,’’ said Mrs. Marsden, angrily. 
‘‘It must and shall be ciear. Nothing is 
more vulgar than cloudy jelly; Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts will not touch it unless it is 
transparent as amber.’’ 

‘What, Nong tong paw again!’’ said Ches- 
ton. ‘Now do tell me who is Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts !’’ 

‘Is it possible you have not heard of her ?’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. ’ 

**Indeed, I have not,’’ replied Cheston. 
**You forget that for several years I have 
been cruising on classic ground, and I can 
assure you that the name of Washington 
Potts has not yet reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean.’’ 

‘* She is wife to a gentleman that has made 
a fortune in New Orleans,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Marsden. ‘* They came last winter to live in 
Philadelphia, having first visited London and 
Paris. During the warm weather they took 
lodgings in this village, and we have become 
quite intimate. So we have concluded to give 
them a party, previous to their return to Phila- 
delphia, which is to take place immediately. 
She is a charming woman, though she cer- 
tainly makes strange mistakes in talking. 
You have no idea how sociable she is, at least 
since she returned our call; which, to be sure, 
was not till the end of a week; and Albina 
and I had sat up in full dress to receive her 
for no less than five days ; that is, from twelve 
o’clock till three. At last she came, and it 
would have surprised you to see how affable 
she behaved to us.’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Cheston, ‘‘I should not 
have expected that she would have treated 
you rudely.”’ 

‘*She really,’? continued Mrs. Marsden, 
‘‘grew quite intimate before her visit was 
over, and took our hands at parting. And as 
she went out through the garden, she stopped 
to admire Albina’s moss-roses; so we could 
do no less than give her all that were blown. 
From that day she has aiways sent to us when 


she wants flowers.”’ 








**No doubt of it,’’? said Cheston. 

‘*You cannot imagine,’’ pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den, ‘‘on what a familiar footing we are. She 
has a high opinion of Albina’s taste, and often 
gets her to make up caps and do other little 
things for her. When any of the children are 
sick, she never sends anywhere else for cur- 
rant jelly or preserves. Albina makes ginger- 
bread for them every Saturday. During the 
holidays she frequently sent her three boys 
to spend the day with us. There is the very 
place in the railing where Randolph broke out 
a stick to whip Jefferson with, because Jeffer- 
son had thrown in his face a hot-baked apple 
which the mischievous little rogue had stolen 
out of old Katy’s oven.”’ 

In the mean time, Albina had taken off the 
brown holland bib apron which she had worn 


all day in the kitchen, and telling the cook to | 


watch carefully the plum-cake that was bak- 
ing, she hastened to her room by a back stair- 
case, and proceeded to take the pins out of 
her hair; for where is the young lady that on 
any emergency whatever, would appear before 
a young gentleman with her hair pinned up. 
Though, just now, the opening out of her 
curls was a considerable inconvenience to 
Albina, as she had bestowed much time and 
pains on putting them up for the evening. 

Finally she came down ‘‘ in prime array,”’ 
and Cheston, who had left her a school-girl, 
found her now grown to womanhood and 
more beautiful than ever. Still he could not 
forbear reproving her for- treating him so 
much as a stranger, and not coming at once 
in her morning-dress, 

‘*Mrs. Washington Potts,’’ said Albina, ‘‘is 
of opinion that a young lady should never be 
seen in dishabelle by a gentleman.”’ 

Chestoa now found it very difficult to hear 
the name of Mrs. Potts with patience. ‘ Al- 
bina,’’ thought he, ‘‘is bewitched as well as 
her mother.”’ ’ 

He spoke of his cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and Albina told him that she had seeu a beau- 
tiful view of the Bay of Naples in a souvenir 
belonging to Mrs. Washington Potts. 

“IT have brought with me some sketches 
of Mediterranean scenery,’’ pursued Cheston. 
**You know I draw a little. I promise myself 
great pleasure in showing and explaining 
them to you.”’ 

‘‘Oh! do send them this afternoon,’’ ex- 
claimed Albina. ‘‘They will be the very 
things for the centre-table. I dare say the 
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Montagues will recognize some of the places 
they have seen in Italy, for they have travelled 
all over the South of Europe.’’ 

‘¢ And who are the Montagues?’’ inquired 
Cheston. 

‘‘They are a very elegant English family,” 
answered Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘cousins in some 
way to several noblemen.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said Cheston. 

‘* Albina met with them at the lodgings of 
Mrs. Washington Potts,’’ pursued Mrs. Mars- 
den, ‘‘ where they have been staying a week 
for the benefit of country air; and so she in- 
closed her card, and sent them invitations to 
her party. They have as yet returned no an- 
swer; but that is no proof they will not come, 
for perhaps it may be the newest fashion in 
England not to answer notes.”’ 

‘*You know the English are a very peculiar 
people,’’ remarked Albina. 

*¢ And what other lions have you provided ?”’ 
said Cheston. 

**Oh! no others except a poet,’’ replied 
Albina. ‘‘Have you never heard of Bewley 
Garvin Gandy ?”’ 

‘*Never!’’ answered Cheston. ‘‘Is that all 
one man ?’’ 

‘*Nonsense,’’ replied Albina; ‘‘ you know 
that poets generally have three names. B. 
G. G. was formerly Mr. Gandy’s signature, 
when he wrote only for the newspapers, but 
now, since he has come out in the magazines, 
and annuals, and published his great poem of 
the World of Sorrow, he gives his name at 
full length.. He has tried law, physic, and 
divinity, and has resigned all for the Muses. 
He is a great favorite with Mrs. Washington 
Potts.’’ 

‘‘ And now, Albina,’’ said Cheston, ‘‘as I 
know you can have but little leisure to-day, 
I will only detain you while you indulge me 
with ‘Auld lang syne.’ I see the piano has 
been moved out into the porch.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘on account of 
the parlor papering.”’ 

‘**Oh! Bromley Cheston,’’ exclaimed Al- 
bina, ‘‘do not ask me to play any of those 
antediluvian Scotch songs. Mrs. Washington 
Potts cannot tolerate anything but Italian.’’ 

Cheston, who had no taste for Italian, im- 


. mediately took his hat, and apologizing for 


the length of his stay, was going away with 
the thought that Albina had much deteriorat- 
ed in growing up. 


‘*We shall see you this evening, without 





the ceremony of a further invitation,’’ said 
Albina. 

‘*Of-course,’’ replied Cheston. 

‘*T quite long to introduce you to Mrs. 
Washington Potts,’’ said Mrs. Marsden. 

‘‘“What simpletons these women are,’’ 
thought Cheston, as he hastily turned to de- 
part. 

‘“‘The big plum-cake’s burnt to a coal,’’ 
said Drusa, putting her head out of the 
kitchen door. 

Both the ladies were off in an instant to the 
scene of disaster. And Cheston returned to 
his hotel, thinking of Mrs. Potts—whom he 
had made up his mind to dislike—of the old 
adage that ‘‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners,’’ and of the almost irresistible 
contagion of folly and vanity. ‘I am disap- 
pointed in Albina,’’ said he; ‘in future I will 
regard her only as my mother’s niece, and 
more than a cousin she shall never be to me.”’ 

Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in la- 
menting over the burnt cake, took off her silk , 
frock, again pinned up her hair, and joined! 
assiduously in preparing another plum-cake 
to replace the first one. A fatality seemed to 
attend nearly all the confections, as is often 
the case when particular importance is at- 
tached to their success. The jelly obstinately 
refused to clarify, and the blanc-mange was 
equally unwilling to congeal. The macaroons 
having run in baking, had neither shape nor 
feature; the kisses declined rising, and the 
sponge-cake contradicted its name. Some of 
the things succeeded, but most were complete 
failures; probably because—as old Katy in- 
sisted—‘‘ there was a spell upon them.’’ In 
a city these disasters could easily have been 
remedied—even at the eleventh hour-—by 
sending to a confectioner’s shop, but in the 
country there is no alternative. Some of 
these mischances might perhaps have been 
attributed to the volunteered assistance of a 
mantua-maker that had been sent for from 
the city to make new dresses for the occasion, 
and who on this busy day, being ‘‘ one of the 
best creatures in the world,’’ had declared her 
willingness to turn her hand to anything. 

It was late in the afternoon before the pa- 
pering was over, and then great indeed was 
the bustle in clearing away the litter, cleaning 
the floors, putting down the carpets, and re- 
placing the furniture. In the midst of the 
confusion, and while the ladies were earnestly 
engaged in fixing the ornaments, Drusa came - 
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in to say that Dixon, the waiter that had 
been hired for the evening, had just arrived, 
and falling to work immediately, he had 
poured all the blanc-mange down the sink, 
mistaking it for bonny-clabber.* This intel- 
ligence was almost too much to bear, and Mrs. 
Marsden could scarcely speak for vexation. 

‘* Drusa,’’ said Albina, ‘‘ you are a raven, 
that has done nothing all day but croak of 
disaster. Away, and show your face no more, 
let what will happen.’’ 

Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she 
again put in her head at the parlor door and 
said: ‘‘Ma’am, may I jist speak one time 
more ?’’ 

‘* What now !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 

‘*Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung 
down the sink, jist now,’ said Drusa, ‘‘ but 
something ’s at hand a heap worse than all. 
Missus’s old Aunt Quimby has jist landed 
from the boat, and is coming up the road with 
baggage enough to last all summer.”’ 

‘* Aunt Quimby !”’ exclaimed Albina; ‘‘ this, 
indeed, caps the climax !’’ 

‘*Was there ever anything more provok- 
ing ?’’? said Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘ When I lived in 
town she annoyed me sufficiently by coming 
every week to spend a day with me, and now 
she does not spend days, but weeks. I would 
go to Alabama to get rid of her.’’ 

‘“‘And then,’’ said Albina, ‘‘she would 
come and spend months with us. However, 
to do her justice, she is a very respectable 
woman.”’ 

** All bores are respectable people,’ replied 
Mrs. Marsden; ‘‘if they were otherwise, it 
would not be in their power to bore us, for 
we could cut them and cast them off at once. 
How very unlucky. What will Mrs. Wash- 
iugton Potts think of her—and the Montagues, 
too, if they should come? Still we must not 
affront her, as you know she is rich.’’ 

‘* What can her riches signify to us ?’’ said 
Albina; ‘‘she has a married daughter.’’ 

‘*True,’’ replied Mra. Marsden, ‘‘ but you 
know riches should always command a certain 
degree of respect, and there are such things 
as legacies.’’ 

‘* After all, according to the common say- 
ing, ‘’tis an ill wind that blows no good,’ the 
parlors having been freshly papered, we can 
easily persuade Aunt Quimby that they are 
too damp for her to sit in, and so we can 
make her stay up Stairs all the evening.”’ 








* Thick sour milk. 





At this moment the old lady’s voice was 
heard at the door, discharging the porter who 
had brought her baggage on his wheelbarrow ; 
and the next minute she was in the front 
parlor. Mrs. Marsden and Albina were pro- 
perly astonished, and properly delighted at 
seeing her; but each, after a pause of recol- 
lection, suddenly seized the old lady by the 
arms and conveyed her iuto the entry, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O Aunt Quimby, Aunt Quimby! 
this is no place for you.’’ 

‘*What’s the meaning of all this?’’ cried 
Mrs. Quimby ; ‘‘ why won’t you let me stay in 
the parlor ?”’ 

**You ’ll get your death,’’ answered Mrs. 
Marsden ; ‘‘you’ll get the rheumatism. Both 
parlors have been newly papered to-day, and 
the walls are quite wet.’’ 

‘That ’s a bad thing,’’ said Mrs. Quimby— , 
‘a very bad thing; I wish you had put off 
your papering till next spring. Who’d have 
thought of your doing it this day of all days.”’ 

*O Aunt Quimby!’’ said Albina, ‘‘ why did 
you not let us know that you were coming ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I wanted to give you an agreeable 
surprise,’? replied the old lady. ‘‘ But tell 
me why the rooms are so decked out, with 
flowers hanging about the looking-glasses and 
lamps, and why the candles are dressed with 
cut paper, or something that looks like it.’’ 

‘*We are going to have a party to-night,”’ 
said Albina. 

‘*A party! I’m glad of it. 
come in the nick of time.’’ 

‘*T thought you had long since given up 
parties,’’.said Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 

‘*No, indeed; why should I? I always go 
when I am asked; to be sure I can’t make 
much figure at parties now, being in my 
seventy-fifth year. But Mrs. Howks and Mrs. 
Himes, and several others of my old friends, 
always invite me to their daughters’ parties, 
along with Mary; and I like to sit there and 
look about me and see people’s new ways. 
Mary had a party herself last winter, and it 
went off very well, only that both the children 
came out that night with the measles; and 
one of the lamps leaked, and the oil ran all 
over the sideboard and streamed down on the 
carpet; and, it being the first time we ever had 
ice cream in the house, Peter, the stupid black 
boy, not only brought saucers to eat it in, but 
cups and saucers both.”’ 

The old lady was now hurried up stairs, and 
she showed much dissatisfaction on being told 
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that as the damp parlors would certainly give 
her her death, there was no alternative but 
for her to remain all the evening in the cham- 
ber allotted to her. This chamber—the best 
furnished in the house—was also to be ‘‘the 
ladies’ room,’’ and Albina somewhat consoled 
Mrs. Quimby by telling her that as the ladies 
would come up there to take off their hoods 
and arrange their hair, she would have an 
opportunity of seeing them all before they 
went down stairs. And Mrs. Marsden pro- 
mised to give orders that a portion of all the 
refreshments should be carried up to her, and 
that Miss Matson, the mantua-maker, should 
sit with her a great part of the evening. 

It was now time for Albina and her mother 
to commence dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went 
down stairs again with ‘‘ more last words’’ to 
the servants, and Albina to make some change 
in the arrangements of the centre-table. 

She was in a loose gown, her curls were 
pinned up, and to keep them close and safe, she 
had tied over her head and old gauze hand- 
kerchief. While bending over the centre-table 
and marking, with rose-leaves, some of the 
most beautiful of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, and 
opening two or three souvenirs at their finest 
plates, a knock was suddenly heard at the 
door, which proved to be the baker with the 
second plum-cake, it having been consigned 
tohis oven. Albina desired him to bring it to 
her, and, putting it on the silver waiter, she 
determined to divide it herself into slices, 
being afraid to trust that business to any one 
else, lest it should be awkwardly cut or broken 
to pieces, it being quite warm. 

The baker went out, leaving the front door 
open, and Albina, intent on her task of cut- 
ting the cake, did not look up till she heard 
the sound of footsteps in the parlor, and then 
what was her dismay on perceiving Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague and their daughter. 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but 
she saw that it was now too late; and pale 
with confusion and vexation, she tried to 
summon sufficient self-command to enable her 
to pass off this contre-temps with something like 
address. 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely 
down, and of all the’ persons invited to the 
party, it was natural to suppose that the Eng- 
lish family would have come the latest. 

Mr. Montague was a long-bodied, short- 
legged man, with ronnd gray eyes, that looked 
as if they had been put on the outside of his 
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face, the sockets having no apparent conca- 
vity; a sort of eye that is rarely seen in an 
American. He had a long nose, and a large, 
heavy mouth, with projecting under teeth, 
and altogether an unusual quantity of face ; 
which face was bordered round with whiskers, 
that began at his eyes and met under his 
chin, and resembled in texture the coarse, 
wiry fur of a black bear. He kept his hat 
under his arm, and his whole dress seemed 
as if modelled from one of the caricature 
prints of a London dandy. 

Mrs. Montague—evidently some years older 
than her husband—was a gigantic woman, 
with features that looked as if seen through 
a magnifying glass. She had heavy piles of 
yellowish curls, and a crimson velvet tocque. 
Her daughter was a tall, hard-faced girl of 
seventeen, meant for a child by her parents, 
but not meaning herself as such. She was 
dressed in a white muslin frock and trowsers, 
and had a mass of black hair curling on her 
neck and shoulders. 

They all fixed their large eyes directly upon 
her, and it was no wonder that Albina quailed 
beneath their glance or rather their stare, 
particularly when Mrs. Montague surveyed 
her through her eye-glass. Mr. Montague 
spoke first. ‘‘ Your note did not specify the 
hour, Miss—Miss Martin,’’ said he, ‘‘and as 
you Americans are early people, we thought 
we were only complying with the simplicity 
of republican manners by coming before dark. 
We suppose that in general you adhere to the 
primitive maxim of ‘ Early to bed and early te 
rise.’ I forget the remainder of the rhyme, 
but you know it, undoubtedly.”’ 

Albina at that moment wished for the pre- 
sence of Bromley Cheston. She saw from the 
significant looks that passed between the Mon- 
tagues, that the unseasonable earliness of this 
visit did not arise from their ignorance of the 
customs of American society, but from pre- 
meditated impertinence. And she regretted 
still more having invited them, when Mr. 
Montague with impudent familiarity walked 
up to the cake—which she had nicely cut into 
slices without altering its form—and took one 
of them out. ‘‘ Miss Martin,’’ said he, ‘‘ your 
cake looks so inviting that I cannot refrain 
from helping myself to a piece. Mrs. Mon- 
tague give me leave to present one to you. 
Miss Montague, will you try a slice ?’’ 

They sat down on the sofa, each with a 
piece of cake, and Albina saw that they could 
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searcely refrain from laughing openly, not 
only at her dishabille, but at her disconcerted 
countenance. 

Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the 
door, and called out, ‘‘ Miss Albinar, the pre- 
sarved squinches are all working. Missus 
found ’em so when she opened the jar.’’ Al- 
bina could bear no more, but hastily darting 
out of the room, she ran up stairs almost cry- 
ing with vexation. 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives 
against Mr. Montague for spoiling the symme- 
try of the cake, and helping himself and his 
family so unceremoniously. ‘‘ You may rely 
upon it,’’ said she, ‘‘a man that will do such 
a thing in a strange house is no gentleman.’’ 

‘¢On the contrary,’’ observed Mrs. Marsden, 
‘*T have no doubt that in England these free 
and easy proceedings are high ton. Albina, 
have not you read some such things in Vivian 
Grey ?”’ 

**T do not believe,’’ said Mrs. Quimby, ‘‘ that 
if this Englishman was in his own country, he 
would dare to go and take other people’s cake 
without leave or license. But he thinks any 
sort of behavior good enough for the Yankees, 
as they call us.’’ 

‘*T care not for the cake,’’ said Albina, 
‘‘although the pieces must now be put into 
baskets, 1 only think of the Montagues walk- 
ing in without knocking, and catching me in 
complete dishabille; after I had kept poor 
Bromley Cheston waiting half an hour this 
morning rather than he should see me in my 
pink gingham gown and with my hair in pins.’’ 

_ “As sure as sixpence,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Quimby, ‘‘this last shame has come upon 
you as a punishment for your pride to your 
own consin.’’ 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoin- 
ing room to dress, Albina remained in this, 
and placed herself before the glass for the 
same purpose. ‘*Heigho!’’ said she, ‘‘how 
pale and j..ed I look. What a fatiguing day 
I have had! I have been on my feet since five 
o’clock this morning, and I feel now more 
fit to go to bed than to add to my weariness 
by the task of dressing, and then playing the 
agreeable for four or five hours. I begin to 
think that parties—at least such parties as 
are now in vogue—should only be given by 
persons who have large houses, large purses, 
conveniences of every description, and ser- 
vants enough to do all that is necessary.”’ 

‘Albina is talking quite sensibly,” said 








Aunt Quimby to Mrs. Marsden, who came in 
to see if her daughter required her assistance 
in dressing. 

‘¢Pho!’’ said Mrs. Marsden; ‘‘ think of the 
eclat of giving a party to Mrs. Washington 
Potts, and of having the Montagues among 
the guests. We shall find the advantage of 
it when we visit the city again.’’ 

** Albina,’’ said Aunt Quimby, ‘‘now we 
are about dressing, just quit for a few mo- 
ments and help me on with my long stays 
and my new black silk gown, and let me have 
the glass awhile; I am going to wear my lace 
cap with the white satin ribbon. This dark 
calico gown and plain muslin cap won’t do at 
all to sit here in, before all the ladies that are 
coming up.’’ 

**Oh! no matter,’’ replied Albina, who was 
unwilling to relinquish the glass or to occupy 
any of her time by assisting her aunt in dress- 
ing—which was always a troublesome and 
tedious business with the old lady—and her 
mother had now gone down to be ready for 
the reception of the company, and to pay her 
compliments to the Montagues. ‘‘Oh! no 
matter,’’ said Albina; ‘‘your present dress 
looks perfectly well, and the ladies will be too 
much engaged with themselves and their‘own 
dresses to remark anything else. No one will 
ovserve whether your gown is calico or silk, 
and whether your cap is muslin or lace. 
Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear 
what is most convenient to them.’’ 

Albina put on the new dress that the man- 
tua-maker had made for her. When she had 
tried it on the preceding evening Miss Matson 
declared that ‘‘it fitted like wax.’’ She now 
found that it was scarcely possible to get it 
on at all, and that one side of the forebody 
was larger than the other. Miss Matson was 
called up, and by dint of the pulling, stretch- 
ing, and smoothing, well knewn to mantua- 
makers, and still more by means of her 
pertinacious assurances that the dress had 
no fault whatever, Albina was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that she could wear it, and the 
redundancy of the large side was pinned down 
and pinned over. In sticking in her comb 
she broke it in half, and it was long before she 
could arrange her hair to her satisfaction 
without it. Before she had completed her 
toilet, several of the ladies arrived and came 
into the room, and Albina was obliged to 
snatch up her paraphernalia and make her 
escape into the next apartment. 
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At last she was dressed; she went down 
stairs. The company arrived fast, and the 
party began. 

Bromley Cheston had come early to assist 
in doing the honors, and as he led Albina to 
a seat, he saw that in spite of her smiles she 
looked weary and out of spirits, and he pitied 
her. ‘‘ After all,’’ thought he, ‘‘there is much 
that is interesting about Albina Marsden.”’ 

The party was very select, consisting of the 
elite of the village and its neighborhood ; but 
still, as is often the case, those whose pre- 
sence was most desirable had sent excuses, 
and those who were not wanted had taken 
care tocome. And Miss Boreham (a young 
lady who, having nothing else to recommend 
her, had been invited solely on account of the 
usual elegance of her attire, and whose dress 
was expected to add prodigiously to the effect 
of the rooms) came most unaccountably in 
an old faded frock of last year’s fashion, with 
her hair quite plain and tucked behind her 
ears with two side-combs. Could she have 
had a suspicion of the reason for which she 
was generally invited, and have therefore 
perversely determined on a reaction ? 

The Montagues sat together in a corner, 
putting up their eye-glasses at every one that 
entered the room, and criticizing the company 
in loud whispers to each other; poor Mrs. 
Marsden endeavoring to catch opportunities 
of paying her court to them. 

About nine o’clock appeared an immense 
cap of blond lace, gauze ribbon, and flowers: 
and under the cap was Mrs. Washington 
Potts, a little, thin, trifling-looking woman, 
with a whitish freckled face, small sharp fea- 
tures, and flaxen hair. She leaned on the 
arm of Mr. Washington Potts, who was 
nothing in company or anywhere else; and 
she led by the hand a little boy in a suit of 
scarlet, braided and frogged with blue; a 
pale, rat-looking child, whose name she pro- 
nounced Laughy-yet, meaning La Fayette; 
and who, being the youngest scion of the 
house of Potts, always went to partiés with 
his mother, because he would not stay at 
home. 

Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to 
Mrs. Washington Potts, was surprised at the 
He had 
imagined her tall in stature, large in feature, 
loud in voice, and in short, the very counter- 
part to Mrs. Montague. He found her, how- 
ever, as he had supposed, replete with vanity, 


insignificance of her figure and face. 





pride, ignorance, and folly; to which she 
added a sickening affectation of sweetness 
and amiability, and a flimsy pretension to 
extraordinary powers of conversation founded 
on a confused assemblage of incorrect and 
superficial ideas, which she mistook for & 
general knowledge of everything in the world. 

Mrs. Potts was delighted with the hand- 
some face and figure, and the very genteel 
appearance of the young lieutenant, and she 
bestowed upon him a large portion of her talk. 

**T hear, sir,’ said she, ‘‘you have been 
in the Mediterranean Sea. A sweet, pretty 
place, is it not ?’’ 

‘*Its shores,’’? replied Cheston, ‘‘ are cer- 
tainly very beautiful.’’ 

‘Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs 
vastly,’’ resumed Mrs. Potts; ‘‘ they are quite 
poetical, you know. Pray, sir, which do you 
prefer, Byron or Bonaparte? I doat upon 
Byron; and considering what sweet verses 
he wrote, ’tis a pity he was a corsair, and a 
vampire pirate, and all such horrid things. 
As for Bonaparte, I never could endure him 
after I found that he had cut off poor old 
King George’s head. Now, when we talk of 
great men, my husband is altogether for 
Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s 
because he and Washington are namesakes. 
How do you like La Fayette?’’ (pronouncing 
the name @ la canaille.) 

‘¢The man or the name ?”’ inquired Cheston. 

‘‘Oh! both, to be sure. You see we have 
called our youngest blossom after him. Come 
here, La Fayette; stand forward, my dear; 
hold up your head, and make a bow to the 
gentleman.”’ 

‘“*] won’t,’? screamed La Fayette. 
never make a bow when you teil me.’’ 

‘¢ Something of the spirit of his ancestors,’’ 
said Mrs. Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, 
and patting the urchin on the head. 

‘His ancestors !’’ thought Cheston. ‘‘ Who 
could they possibly have been ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, 
a very little spoiled,’’ pursued Mrs. Potts. 
‘¢But to make a comparison in the marine 
line (quite in your way, you know), it is as 
natural for a mother’s heart to turn to her 
youngest darling as it is for the needle to 
point out the longitude. Now we talk of 
longitude, have you read Cooper’s last novel 
by the author of the Spy. It’s asweet book— 
Cooper is one of my pets. I saw him in dear, 
delightful Paris. Are you musical, Mr. Ches- 
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ton? But of course you are. Our whole 
aristocracy is musical now. How do you 
like Paganini? You must have heard him in 
Europe. It’s a very expensive thing to hear 
Paganini. Poor man! he is quite ghastly 
with his own playing. Well, as you have 
been in the Mediterranean, which do you 
prefer, the Greeks or the Poles ?’’ 

‘*The Poles, decidedly,’’ answered Cheston, 
‘*from what I have heard of them, and seen 
of the Greeks.”’ 

** Well, for my part,’’ resumed Mrs. Potts, 
**T confess I like the Greeks, as I have 
always been rather classical. They are so 
Grecian. Think of their beautiful statues 
and paintings by Rubens and Reynolds. Are 
you fond of paintings? At my house in the 
city, I can show you some very fine ones.”’ 

** By what artists ?’’ asked Cheston. 

‘*Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did 
them at drawing-school with theorems. They 
are beautiful flower-pieces, all framed and 
hung up; they are almost worthy of Sir 
Benjamin West.’’* 

In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the 
entrance of tea, and Cheston took that oppor- 
tunity of escaping from her; while she ima- 
gined him deeply imbued with admiration 
of her fluency, vivacity and variety of infor- 
mation. But, in reality, he was thinking of the 
strange depravity of taste that is sometimes 
found even in intelligent minds; for in no 
other way could he account for Albina’s pre- 
dilection for Mrs. Washington Potts. ‘‘ And 
yet,’’ thought he, ‘‘is a young and inexperi- 
enced girl more blamable for her blindness in 
friendship (ov what she imagines to be friend- 
ship), than an acute, sensible, talented man 
for his blindness in love. The master-spirits 
of the earth have almost proverbially married 
women of weak intellect, and almost as pro- 
verbially the children of such marriages re- 
semble the mother rather than the father. A 
just punishment for choosing so absurdly. 
Albina, I must know you better.”’ 

The party went on much as parties gene- 
rally do where there are four or five guests 
that are supposed to rank all the others. 
The patricians evidently despised the ple- 


* The author takes this occasion to remark that the 
illustrious artist to whom so many of his countrymen 
erroneously give the title of Sir Benjamin West, never 
in reality had the compliment of knighthood conferred on 
bim. He lived and died Mr. West, as is well known to 
all who have any acquaintance with pictures and 
painters. 
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beians, and the plebeians were offended at 
being despised; for in no American assem- 
blage is any real inferiority of rank ever felt 
or acknowledged. There was a general dul- 
ness, and a general restraint. Little was 
done, and little was said. La Fayette wan- 
dered about in every body’s way; having 
been kept wide-awake all the evening by two 
cups of strong coffee, which his mother 
allowed him to take because he would have 
them. 

There was always a group round the centre 
table, listlessly turning over the souvenirs, 
albums, &c., and picking at the flowers; and 
La Fayette ate plum-cake over Cheston’s 
beautiful drawings. 

Albina played an Italian song extremely 
well, but the Montagues exchanged glances 
at her music; and Mrs. Potts, to follow suit, 
hid her face behind her fan and simpered ; 
though in truth she did not in reality know 
Italian from French, or a semibreve from a 
All this was a great annoyance 
to Cheston. At Albina’s request, he led Miss 
Montague to the piano. She ran her fingers 
over the instrument as if to try it; gave a 
shudder, and declared it most shockingly out 
of tune, and then rose in horror from the 
music stool. This much surprised Mrs. Mars- 
den, as a musician had been brought from 
the city only the day before for the express 
purpose of tuning this very instrument. 

‘*No,’? whispered Miss Montague, as she 
resumed her seat beside her mother, ‘I will 
not condescend to play before people who are 
incapable of understanding my style.’’ 

At this juncture (to the great consternation 
of Mrs. Marsden and her daughter), who should 
make her appearance but Aunt Quimby in the 
calico gown which Albina now regretted hav- 
ing persuaded her to keep on. The old lady 
was wrapped in a small shawl and two large 
ones, and her head was secured from cold by 
a black silk handkerchief tied over her cap 
and under her chin. She smiled and nodded 
all round to the company, and said, ‘‘How 
do you do, good People; I hope you are all 
enjoying yourselves. I thought I must come 
down and have a peep at you. For after I 
hac. seen all the ladies take off their hoods, 
and had my tea, I found it pretty dull work 
sitting up stairs with the nantua-maker, who 
had no more manners than to fall asleep while 
I was talking.’’ 


semiquaver. 


(Conclasion next month.) 
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NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 


BONNETS, HEADDRESS, SLEEVE, ETC, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Black felt hat, trimmed with a 
band of peacock’s feathers and a tuft of the 
same on the left side. A band of black velvet, 
covered with, a fringe of crystal beads and 
finished with loops of black velvet with long 
ends, falls over the hair at the back. 


Fig. 1. 


deaux of black velvet are carried to the ears. 
Black strings, and blonde cap trimmed with 
roses. 

Fig. 3 is a dress bonnet of white crape ; the 
soft crown is covered by a fulling of crape, 
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Fig. 2 is a bonnet of black velvet, with soft 
crown of the same. The passe is edged by 
two rows of quillings of white silk with narrow 
black lines, and the back is edged by one row 
of the same. At the top a large rose, with 
buds and leaves, from beneath which ban- 





the front in full puffs; across the bonnet is a 

long voilette of tulle, fastened at the top by 

a group of blue velvet, flowers, and foliage, 

and sprinkled with blue flowers ; there is no 

cap, but under the puffing at the top, blue 
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flowers to correspond ; long strings of white | Fig. 5 is a hat of gray Terry velvet, trimmed 
glacé ribbon. | by a broad bandeau of ponceau or scarlet 

Fig. 4 is a novel style of bonnet. The front | velvet; in front, a scarlet feather and fullings 
edge consists of a broad band of quilted white of white lace, from beneath which a long lap- 
satin. The soft crown is of blue silk, edged | pet of white lace is carried to the back, bear- 


at the bottom by a narrower band of the satin. ' ‘ing in the centre a scarlet velvet ribbon. 


Fig. 5, ( Fig. 7. 





Fig. 6.—Bandeau headdress of blue velvet, 
studded with large pearls, and tied under the 
waterfall with a blue ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—A child’s dress of blue merino, 
trimmed with quyillings of white and black 
ribbon. It is made with a pointed yoke and 
pointed belt, both trimmed with ribbon quil- ) 
lings. 


Fig. 8, 








The crown is ornamented by a branchof blue | 
flowers, with leaves. Nocurtdim. Stringsof | Fig. 8 is a sleeve of white muslin, trimmed 
blue ribbon, and blonde cap trimmed with with white lace and pink ribbon. 

flowers, to match those on the outside. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BODICE FOR WEARING UNDER MANTLES 
IN COLD WEATHER. 


Tue fulness of some of the mantles now 
worn causes them to give but little warmth 
to the chest and arms; the bodice, of which 
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2d. Work a long stitch over the long-stitch 
in last round, make 2 chain stitches, and re- 
peat. 

3d. Work a long stitch over the long-stitch 
in last round, make 3 chain stitches, and 
repeat. 





we give the pattern, is intended to wear under 
these garments. These bodices are buttoned 
down the front, but not closed under the 
arms. They are made with or without sleeves, 
according to the shape of the cloak they are 
intended to wear with, and either in cloth of 
the same kind, or in black silk, linedaand 
quilted. Our pattern is made with sleeves ; 
it is bound round the edges with broad silk 
braid, and fastened round the waist with 
black ribbons. 





ROUND COUVRETTE, OR CUSHION COVER. 
(See engraving, page 21.) 
Tie a round of cotton in the same way as 
for doilies. 
lst round. Work a long stitch and chain- 
stitch alternately, till 15 are done. 


t 





4th. Work a stitch of double crochet into 
every loop. 

5th. Work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 6 chain stitches, miss 3 loops, and re- 
peat. ; 

6th. Work 5 long stitches into the chain 
stitches of last round, make 2 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

7th. Work 2 long stitches into the first and 
last of the 5 long stitches in last round, and 
1 long stitch into each of the other 3, making 
7 long stitches in all, make 3 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

8th. Work 2 long stitches into the first and 
last of 7 long stitches in last round, and 1 
long stitch into each of the other 5, make 3 
chain stitches, and repeat. 

9th. Work 2 long stitches into the first and 
last of the 9 long stitches in last round, and 
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1 long stitch into each of the other 7, making _ 


11 long stitches in all, make 3 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

10th. Work 11 long stitches over the 11 
in last round, make 4 chain stitches, and re- 
peat. 

11th. Work 9 long stitches over the 11 in 
last round, beginning on the second, make 5 
chain stitches, and repeat. 

12th. Work 7 long stitches over the 9 in 
last round, beginning on the second, make 8 
chain stitches, and repeat. 

13th. Work 5 long stitches over the 7 in 
last round, beginning on the second, make 
10 chain stitches, and repeat. 

14th. Work 3 long stitches over the 5 in 
last round, beginning on the second, make 7 
chain stitches, work 1 long stitch into the 
sixth of the 10 chain stitches in last round, 
make 6 chain stitches, and repeat. 

15th. Work a long stitch into the centre 
one of the 3 long stitches in last round, make 
7 chain stitches, miss 6 loops, work 5 long 
stitches, make 7 chain stitches, and repeat. 

16th. Work 1 long stitch into every loop. 

17th. Work a stitch of double crochet, 
make 7 chain stitches, miss 4 loops, and re- 
peat. & 

18th. Work into the 7 chain stitches of last 
round 6 long stitches, and make 5 chain 
stitches between each of them, make 5 chain 
stitches after the sixth long stitch, miss the 
next chain stitches, and repeat. 

19th. Work 1 stitch of double crochet into 
the chain stitches between each long stitch 
in last round, make 4 chain stitches after 
each, work a stitch of double crochet into 
the second of the 5 chain stitches after the 6 
chain stitches in last round, make 5 chain 
stitches, and repeat. 

20th. Work 2 long stitches into the chain 
stitches after the second stitch of double 
crochet in last round, 2 long stitches into the 
next chain stitches, and 2 into the next, 
making 6 long stitches in all, make 9 chain 
stitches, and repeat. 

21st. Work 7 long stitches into successive 
loops, beginning on the second of the 6 long 
stitches in last round, make 8 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

22d. Work 7 long stitches into successive 
loops, beginning on the third of the 7 long 
stitches in last round, make 8 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

23d and 24th. The same as twenty-second. 








25th. The same as twenty-second, but 9 chain 
stitches instead of 8. 

26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th. The same, but 10 
chain stitches between the long stitches in- 
stead of 8. 

30th and 31st. The same as twenty-second, 
but 11 chain stitches instead of 8. 

32d. Work 8 long stitches into successive 
loops, beginning on the third of the 7 long 
stitches in last round, make 10 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

33d. Work 9 long stitches into successive 
loops, beginning on the third of the 8 long 
stitches in last round, make 11 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

34th. Work 10 long stitches into successive 
loops, beginning on the third of the 9 ‘long 
stitches in last round, make 10 chain stitches, 
and repeat. 

35th. Work a long stitch into every loop; 
for the fringe, cut a skein of Trafalgar cotton 
into lengths of 7 inches, take 4 pieces of the 
cotton, double them in half, and, with your 
crochet, draw them through a loop, then 
draw the ends through again, and pull them 
tight ; do this in every loop. 


BORDER IN TURKISH EMBROIDERY. 





Tus border is very suitable for trimming 
the ‘‘ Papillon’’ bodice. It would look well 
on any chemise Russe or jacket. It is worked 





with fine purse silk; the outlines of the 
diamond border are worked in chain-stitch, 
with bright blue; the centre is a double row 
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of maize-colored silk put on with black 
stitches; the leaves are worked in satin 
stich. Those inside the pattern are crimson, 
those outside are pink. 





POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 


Tuts fanciful little case, which is made in 
the shape of a post-house, is useful for hold- 
ing stamps or wafers. It is a pretty little 
article of fancy work to make for a charity 
bazaar. 





pieces for the top of the latter, and the two 
sloping sides of the roof—must be cut out of 
the card-board. The outlines of the windows 
and doors are worked in cross-stitch with 
brown silk. The tiles on the roof are worked 
with red in point Russe. The four sides of 
the house are sewn together, anda plain piece 
of card-board is added to them for the bottom. 

The sloping sides of the roof and the trian- 
gular pieces form the cover. The roof slopes a 
little over the sides, that the box may shut 
The chimney is made of four small 


better. 





The materials required are perforated card- 
board, red and brown purse silk, and a small 
quantity of white ribbon about half an inch 
wide. 

Fig. 2. 





Showing the Tray for Stamps. 


The different parts of the house—two large 
and two narrow sides, two triangular-shaped 





square pieces of the perforated cardboard and 
added on to the roof. <A small tray, similar 
to the pattern given in Fig. 2, is next manu- 
factured and placed inside the case. Loops 
of white ribbon are added, to take it up with. 
A stamp is stuck upon each side of the house. 


BREAD-CLOTH. 





NETTING. 
(See engraving, page 18.) 

Materials.—Cotton, No. 16, or crochet thread, No. 10. 
Small round steel mesh. 

Net a foundation of 86 stitches, and work 
upon it as many rows as are required for the 
width of the bread-cloth. 

For THe Borper.—Take a mesh twice the 
size of that used for the centre, and work two 
stitches into one of the edge, one stitch into 
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the next, and two into the next, all round, 
increasing one in each stitch at the corners. 
Then, with a mesh twice the size of the last, 
increase in every third stitch of last round. 
In the next use a mesh three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and net one in every stitch. In 
the last round, with the mesh used for the 
first round, take four stitches together. Re- 
peat all round. Darn the pattern with the 
same cotton, as seen in the illustration. 





CROSS FOR BOOK-MARKER. 





Tue. Cross is composed of perforated card 
placed on blue or crimson ribbon. The pat- 
tern, as represented by the square marks, 
being worked with small beads. The crossed 
squares should be chalk white, and the dotted 
squares steel. 





LEAF-SHAPED WORK-CASE. 


Tas small work-case will be found ex- 
tremely useful on the occasion of a picnic 
or excursion in the country, when, if many 
ladies and children are present, rents and 
manifold accidents of the same order are 











rarely avoided, and pins, needles, and thread 
are a welcome help. 

To copy our pattarn, two pieces of card- 
board must be cut out in the shape of the 





leaf and covered with green silk rep on both 
sides. A piece of green silk braid is put 
round the edges, and the veinings are worked 
in chain-stitch with green silk. 

Several leaves of fine flannel are fastened 
inside the case for needles; loops of ribbon 
are added to hold the bodkin, scissors, and 
thimble, and a few skeins of silk and cotton. 

The two outside leaves are joined together 
at the top by pieces of ribbon, which form a 
sort of hinge. Pins are stuck in ali round 
the edges of the case. 


—_-_~ 2. eo -—- - 


DOLL’S CUFF IN EMBROIDERY, FOR YOUNG 
BEGINNERS. 
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CROCHET PELERINE AND CUFF IN IMITA- 
TION OF ERMINE. 

Materials.—For the cape, three ounces of white ten- 
thread fleecy and half an ounce of black. Fora pair of 
cuffs, one ounce of whiteand quarter of an ounce of black, 

Tue imitation of ermine is worked on a 
foundation of open treble crochet, which is 
begun at the part round the neck by a chain 
of 110 stitches. Every row is commenced on 
the same side, so that the wool has to be cut 
at the end of every row and fastened on again 
at the beginning of the next. Two chain are 
made between each stitch of treble crochet, 


IDM Ke a 


and the needle is always inserted at the back 
of the treble stitches. In the lst row 2 stitches 
are missed under each 2 chain, except in the 
middle, where only one is missed twice follow- 
img. The increasing for the shape of the cape 
is made at the beginning, at the end, and in 
the centre of each row, at the beginning, and 
end by working 1 treble stitch in the opening 
between 2 treble stitches of preceding row, 
and inthe middle by working 2 treble stitches 
with 2 chain between, in 1 opening, twice fol- 
lowing. When you have worked 3 rows in 
this manner, work 2 shorter ones to increase 
the width of the back; for the Ist miss 12 
treble stitches of the preceding row on each 
side, for the 2d miss 2 more on each side. 
The ermine is worked over the right side of 
the foundation. In each stitch of every row 
work with white wool a loop 1} inch long; 
use for this purpose a mesh 1} inch wide. 
Fasten the wool to the Ist stitch, and'put it 
round the needle; hold the mesh close to the 
work on the right side, * throw the wool 
round the mesh, insert the needle in the next 
stitch, take the wool on the needle, and draw 
it both through the stitch and through the 
loop which is on the needle; repeat from *, 
cut the edges of the fringe, and continue in 
the sane way over every row. Then take a 


| 
| 
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fine comb, and comb out all the loops, to give 
the work # soft and silky appearance. The 
black spots are made separately, and after- 
wards fastened on here and there tothe cape; 
they are formed of a number of bits of black 
wool tied together in the centre and combed 
out. The following border is next worked 
round the neck and down the fronts :— 
Borper.—lst row. Fasten the black wool on 
the right side at the point in front, and * 
work 1 double crochet; insert the needle in 
the edge of the cape, and draw a loop through; 
keep the loop on the needle and make 3 chain, 
work a 4th chain and draw it 
through the 2 loops that are on 
the needle, and repeat from *; 
work the stitches in the spaces 
between each row of fringe. 2d. 
The same as the preceding, but 
with white 
needle under the stitches, and 
do not miss any. 3d. The same 
as the preceding, with black 
wool. 4th. With white wool; 
draw a loop through each stitch 
of preceding row, and keep it on 


wool. Insert the 


the needle, as in crochet @ tricoter; then 
come back with black wool, drawing the wool 
through the loops, and make 2 chain between 
every loop. 

The cape is now completed. Sew on 2 black 
gimp buttons and a loop of cord to fasten it at 
the top. 

Tue Corr.—Make a chain of 40 stitches, and 


work, without increasing, 5 


rows of open 





treble crochet in the same way as for the 
cape; then for the point decrease at the be- 
ginning and end of each of the 3 folloging 
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rows: For the Ist leave 3 treble stitches at 
the beginning and at the end, leave 3 more at 
the beginning and end of fhe 2d, and 2 more 
at the beginning and end of the 3d. Next 
work the ermine as described for the cape; 
the border is also the same, but must be 
begun with white wool. Next comes 1 black 
row. The 3d row, with white, is worked on 
the cross sides only, while a row of crochet @ 
tricoter in black and white, the same as de- 
scribed for the collar, is worked on the long 
side. The 2 cross sides are finished off by 
loops of chain stitches made with black wool; 
on one side these loops are used as button- 
holes, and the buttons are sewn within those 
on the opposite side. 





ORNAMENTAL CORK FOR A WINE BOTTLE. 


To be trimmed with a sort of crown of 
leaves. The cork should be a very long one, 
and the upper part of it is thinned off all 
round with a knife. It is then covered with 
a piece of green silk. To form the leaves, 
take a strip of the same material 19 inches 
long and 2 broad, and cut it out into pointed 
lappets; work round each lappet in tight 
buttonhole stitch with green purse silk over 
a piece of wire, then cut the outer edges close 








to the stitches. Hem the straight side of the 
strip, and then arrange it in rounds over the 





top of the cork. The leaves are slightly bent 
backwards, and the tips are finished off with 
round gold spangles. 


«~w2eeee _-— 


DOLL’S COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY, FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
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TRAVELLING DRESSING-CASE. which serve to fasten smaller articles—such 
Materiale.—A piece of black and a piece of brown mo- as nail-scissors, penknife, etc.—are cut out of 
rocco; one and a half yard of black and three yards of brown morocco and bound with violet ribbon ; 
violet ribbon ; black silk elastic, and some pearl buttons. the pockets are fastened down with pearl 


Tus neat and elegant little case is extremely | buttons. The round pocket, which is meant 





useful and convenient to carry about with | to hold a sponge, is cut out all of one piece, 
one when travelling, and is meant to contain | and gathered all round likea purse. For the 
a number of articles necessary to the toilet. | arrangement of the inside of the case, see 





To make it, cut out first the black morocco | Fig. 2. Join both pieces of morocco together, 
for the outside, then the brown, of the same and bind them round with violet ribbon; 
shape, for the inside. The two long pockets lastly, sew a loop of black silk elastic upon 
for bolding combs and brushes, and thestraps ‘ one side to fasten the case when it is rolled up. 
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KNITTED KNEE-CAP. 
Materials.—Three ply fleecy or fine knitting yarn, 
doubled ; needles, No. 10, or, if a small size is wished 
for, needles No, 12. 


Cast on 41 stitches, knit 16 plain rows or 


wi 
Wink 


Wyk sky by 
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8 ridges, 17th row knit 20 stitches, pick up 
a stitch from the row below and work it, knit 
one plain stitch, pick up another and work 
it, then knit the remaining 20 plain, a piece 
of colored wool twisted in before and after the 
increasings will be of use to mark the places. 
18th row plain. Repeat these two rows 18 
times more, increasing on the alternate row 
after the first 20 and before the last 20 stitches. 
As the upper part requires to be a little wider 


CORNER FOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than the lower, it is advisable to work a 
short row of 16 or 18 stitches, turning back 
on them about 3 times on each side the middle 
rows, which consist of 20 plain rows or 10 
ridges on all the stitches, 77 in number; 





having completed these, work thus to de- 
crease for the other side the centre: Knit 20 
stitches plain, knit 2 together, knjt plain 
until within 22 stitches of the end of the 
row, knit two of these together, and the rest 
plain. The return row is plain knit, repeat 
these last 2 rows until the stitches are re- 
duced to 41, then knit 16 plain rows and cast 
off. Either sew up the cast on and cast off 
rows or knit them together. 


—_—_—_—_460o-.—_____— 


A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


From the establishment of W. Cameron, 228 North Kighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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Deceipts, We, 


RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN, 
ANIMAL FvODs, 


Mix, which has been already prescribed as a chief 
constituens ef all forms of diet from earliest infancy, is, 
scientifically speaking, animal food; but I now use these 
words in their popular sense, as including the flesh of 
animals with its juices. Medical writers have, perhaps, 
differed more on the question of the right time for com- 
mencing the use of animal food than on any other point 
With regard to the management of children. While one 
recommends that meat should be withheld from children 
until seven or eight years old, another allows meat, gravy, 
and broth to be given as soon as any teeth have appeared. 
The variety of constitutions demands that all strict rules 
should be sometimes modified. There can be no doubt 
that children will often thrive well upon farinaceons 
diet, with milk, for a longer period than is commonly 
supposed ; but when several teeth, including some of the 
grinders, have appeared in both jaws, nature indicates 
that the time for feeding by suction is past, and that meat 
may now be given with discretion. The system is now less 
sensitive, or less easily disturbed by moderate changes of 
diet ; and, therefore, we are less exclusive in dietary rules 
for the age under notice, and would allow more latitude 
to the judgment of parents and others who have to cater 
for children, We would, however, caution them against an 
excessive use of meat, and, especially, against giving 
highly-seasoned animal food to children. Even now, 
when several of the grinding-teeth have appeared, and, 
Indeed, for the first three or four years, meat should not 
be regarded as the chief_or indispensable article of diet, 
but rather as an addition, an assistance, and a stimulus. 
Light puddings (especially such as are made partly of 
milk) shonld be now given as the first course of a dinner 
for children, and should be followed by a little gravy, 
with light, mashed, mealy potatoes. Broth or zoup—the 
latter neither too concentrated nor highly-seasoned—may 
now be given, with some farinaceous food added, such as 
toast, bread-crums, rice, macaroni, or even pea-flour, if 
this is found to agree with a child. Meat—either beef or 
mutton, but the latter more frequently—may be next 
given, either roasted or boiled, and finciy minced. Same- 
ness in cookery should be avoided. When meat is boiled, 
the liquor, which contains valuable salts, should be pre- 
served for broth. An egg, lightly boiled, may sometimes 
take the place of meat. 

Savory or highly-seasoned meats—such as potted meats, 
sausages, and stews made hot with spices—should not be 
given to children. Such a diet would vitiate the. taste, 
diminish the appetite, and teach a child to refuse plain 
and wholeséme food. While a child should by no means 
be compelled to eat what does not agree with his digestive 
pewers, on the other hand, mere whims or strong likings 
and dislikings should be overruled, and he should be 
early taught to take as a matter of course what is placed 
before him. 

Meat should be well cooked, so as to be thoroughly 
done, and yet to retain the nutritious juices. As one 
among other reasons against the use of underdone meat, 
and especially against giving raw flesh, as sometimes re- 
commended by medical men, we need mention only the 
danger of introducing into the system the entozoa or para- 
sites too often found in the raw flesh of animals. Against 
these, sound, thorough cooking is our best preservative. 





Excessively fat meat is generally disliked by children, 
and should not be forced upon them. Ou the other hand, 
the rejection of all fat is often nothing more than a habit 
which had ite crigin in whim or fancy, and has been con- 
firmed by yielding to it. This should be corrected, and 
a moderate share of the fat of meat shouid be taken. Of 
course it will be less required if new milk and butter are 
freely used in the dietary, for these will supply fat. Other 
useful articles to supply this constituent ot food are, drip- 
ping spread on toasted bread, and finely-minced suet used 
in making light puddings. Children who dislike the fat 
of beef and mutton will often eat bacon, which may, 
therefore, be occasionally given with some advantage. In 


‘ eases where the aversion to the fat of meat is obstinate, 


while milk is readily taken, finely-minced suet, boiled in 
milk, may be recommended. A formula of this will be 
given next month, 


RAG KNITTING. 


In these utilitarian days, when ‘‘ What does it cost?” 
and ‘Will it pay?” are household inquiries respecting 
every new suggestion, a few words in the columns of the 
Lady’s Book may not be out of place, in favor of an art 
which to some of our readers may be unknown, and 
which, for simplicity, usefulness, and inexpensiveness, 
may justly claim the attention of any lady,.in any rank 
of life. 

It was at a suburban village, during a recent visit, that 
I saw the first tangible example of rag knitting, fresh 
from the practical hands of an ingenious and benevolent 
lady, who, upon being asked what she could mean by 
levying contributions on her friends for every bit of waste 
material or rag, spread out before my wondering eyes a 
rug or carpet of many stripes and colors, as picturesque as 
the blanket of an Indian, and as heavy and thick as a 
triple-folded railway wrapper. 

‘*Here,’’ said the lady, “is the great absorbent of all 
your bundles of rags ; and I shall be thankful foras many 
more as you can collect. I mean this for some poor car- 
petless floor or ill-clad bed next winter, and dare venture 
to say there will be need for many such. So, I beseech 
you, save your rags, and send them hither as fast as you 
please.” 

My attention was then directed to the materials em- 
ployed. Every conceivable thing that could be torn into 
shreds was there—stuff, cotton, cloth, list, faded ribbons, 
velvet, old stockings, and even discarded tulle bonnet 
caps. 

Disused dress-linings, and abandoned crinoline-covers, 
I was told, were treasures to the rag knitter, and that red 
worsted binding and the braids from old skirts were o¢ 
untold worth to those who, knowing the value of black 
and red, could artfully introduce them here and there to 
heighten the effect of the whole. 

Now as to the mode of turning to advantage such a med- 
ley of materials :— 

To begin with. The stitch is that of plain knitting, and 
the needles should be of wood, measuring one inch in 
circumference. The first stitch is not to be knitted—in 
fact, the work is to be com d and proceeded with as 
for garter-knitting. 

Supposing an old alpaca or mohair skirt to be the first 
thing to hand, it should be torn into strips as long as pos- 
sible, of an inch and a halfin width. These strips are to 
be joined together slightly by needle and thread, till a 
good length is obtained ; said length to be folded down 
the centre to the width of three-quarters of an inch, and 
the knitting commenced, the doubled strip of alpaca being 
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used on the needles, precisely as a ply of wool or cotton 
would be. As after a time the work may become incon- 
veniently heavy to hold in the hand, it is best to kuit it 
in strips of the required length for carpet or cover, of 
about twenty loops wide, and join them together after- 
wards. A five-yard length of material will make two 
rows of twenty loops wide. 

Old stockings cut into strips of three-quarters of an inch 
wide will be equivalent in substance to the doubled strip 
of alpaca. Tarlatan, barége, or tulle should be slightly 
tacked along and knitted in with worn calico or print, or 
any fabric that may require thickening, in order to corre- 
spond with some others. Worsted bindings and braids 
may be used as they are, unless they are very narrow, or 
have been much impoverished ; in either of which cases 
they may be knitted in with strips of faded ribbon, or 
anything else, according to the discretion of the knitter. 

As a mat for a smoke-room or a summer-house, or even 
for the bedside rug of a bachelor, I can imagine an appro- 
priation of rag knitting to be the very thing; aye, and for 
tent service, how it would be appreciated! What a boon 
such a rug as that I saw would have been to many of 
those glorious men of the late war—heroes as much for 
the grace with which they bore their privations in the 
camp, as for their bravery in the field. 

Iam vain enough to suppose that I have not failed in 
my efforts to prove that rag knitting may be made a 
worthy and laudable employment. Indeed, were I to 
have only directed the attention of the reader to the pur- 
pose for which the rug I saw was to be applied, I should 
feel morally certain that no greater incentive need be 
given to the industrious and provident, who are glad to 
fill up every spare mument in those ways likely to be 
most acceptable to the bounteous Giver of time and all 
good gifts. A MDL 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


PicKLeED OrsteRs.—Lay the oysters on a sieve to drain 
the liquor from them ; leave it to settle, then pour off the 
clear portion, and boil it up well with pepper, salt, mace, 
and ginger to the taste; then wash the oysters well in 
several waters to remove all the slime, and give them one 
boil up in the liquor. 


Mrixcep Mvrron on Beer, Brownep.—Cut some lean 
meat from a roast leg of mutton, chop it fine, season it 
with pepper and salt, chopped parsley, and a little onion ; 
mix altogether with a quarter of a pound of grated bread, 
moisten with a tablespoonful of vinegar and a cup of good 
gravy; when put into the dish lay an ounce of butter in 
small bits on the top, grate bread over it, and add a little 
more butter; brown before the fire. 


Beer Cakes.—Pound some beef that is under-done with 
a little fat bacon or ham ; season with pepper, salt, and a 
little shallot or garlic; mix them well, and make into 
small cakes three inches long, and half as wide and thick ; 
fry them a light brown, and serve them ina good thick 
gravy. 

VeAt Routs.—Cut a few slices from a cold fillet of veal 
halfan inch thick; rub them over with egg; lay a thin 
slice of fat bacon over each piece of veal; brush these 
with the egg, and over this spread forcemeat thinly; roll 
up each piece tightly, egg and bread-crum them, and 
fry them a rich brown. Serve.with mushroom sauce or 
brown gravy. Fry the roll from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Frrep Parries.—Mince a little cold veal and ham, al- 
lowing one-third ham to two-thirds veal; add an egg, 
boiled hard and chopped, and a seasoning of pounded 





mace, salt pepper, and lemon-peel ; mvisten with a little 
gravy and cream. Make a good puff-paste; roll rather 
thin, and cut it into round or square pieces ; put the mtnce 
between two of them, pinch the edges to keepinthe gravy, 
and fry a light brown. They may be also baked in patty 
pans; in that case, they sheuld be brushed over with the 
yelk of an egg before they are putin the oven. To mabe 
a variety, oysters may be substituted for the ham. Fry 
the patties about fifteen minutes. 


Porrep Caeesz.—This is a useful luncheon dish, and, 
being in a glass jar, it looks light and pretty on the table. 
One pound of cheese must be well beaten in a mortar, and 
to it must be added two ounces of liquid butter, one glass 
of sherry, and a very small quantity of Cayenne pepper, 
mace, and salt. All should be well beaten together and 
put into a pretty shaped glass potting-jar, with a layer 
of butter at the top. It makes a delicious relish for bread 
or toast. 

OMELETTE 2 la Creppe.—Put into a basin eight tabb- 
spoonfuls of flour; beat six eggs into it, with as much 
milk as will make it into a batter, with a pinch of salt. 
Bake till brown. 


Toneve, after it has been boiled, cut into thick slices, 
and stewed in a rich, brown gravy, makes a very nice 
corner dish. 


Savsace Dcumpiincs.—Make one pound of flour and two 
ounces of dripping, or chopped suet, into a firm paste, by 
adding just enough water to enable you to knead the 
whole together. Divide this paste into twelve equal 
parts, roll each of these out sufficiently large to be able 
to fold up one of the beef sausages in it, wet the edge of 
the paste to fasten the sausage securely in it, and, as you 
finish off each sausage dumpling, drop it gently into a 
large enough saucepan, containing plenty of boiling 
water, and when the whole are finished, allow them to 
boil gently by the side of the fire for one hour, and then 
take up the dumplings with a spoon free from water, on 
to a dish, and eat them while they are hot. 


SaLt Fish witt Parsnips.—Salt fish must always be 
well soaked in plenty of cold water the whole of the 
night before it is required for the following day's dinner. 
The salt fish must be put on to boil in plenty of cold 
water, without any salt, and when thoroughly done, 
should be well drained free from any water, and placed 
on a dish with plenty of well-boiled parsnips. Some 
sauce may be poured over the fish, which is to be made 
as follows, viz: Mix two ounces of butter with three 
ounces of flour, pepper and salt, a small glassful of vine- 
gar, and a good half-pint of water. Stir this on the fire 
till it boils. A few hard-boiled eggs, chopped up and 
mixed in this sauce, would render the dish move accept- 
able. 


DISHES FOR SECOND COURSE—ECONOMICAL 
SWEETS. 

Saco JeLty.—A teacupful of sago, boiled in three pints 
and a half of water till ready. When cold, add halfa 
pint of raspberry syrup. Pour it into a shape which has 
been rinsed in cold water, and let it stand until it is suff- 
ciently set to turn out well. When dished, pour a little 
cream round it, if preferred. 

Appie Piqvs.—Peel and stew some apples, Dut do not 
let them break. Place them in a glass dish half full of 
syrup, and put a piece of currant jelly on the top of each 
apple. 

Rice Croqvettes.—Put into a saucepan seven ounces of 
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rice well wiped in a dry cloth, and add to it a quart of 
milk. Let it stand by the side of the fire and stew gently, 
stirring it often. Add to this, when about half done, five 
ounces of sifted sugar and six bitter almonds beaten fine, 
and the thin rind of half a lemon, stirring all together. 
The rice must gently boil until soft, thick, and dry, when 
ft must be spread out ona dish and allowed tocool. When 
quite cold roll it into balls, dip them in egg, and cover 
them thoroughly with bread crums. When all ready, 
fry them a light brown, and dry them by placing them 
before the fire on a sieve, covering them with white blot- 
ting paper. Send them upas soonas possible when done. 


Tapioca BLANCMANGE.—Half a pound of tapioca soaked 
for one hour ina pint of milk. Boil till tender, sweeten 
to taste, and pour it into a mould. When cold, turn it 
out and serve it in a dish with jam round it, and a little 
cream, or flavored with lemon or bitter almond without 
jam or cream. 

GATEAU DE PomMes.—Take a few apples, boil them with 
as little water as possible, and make them into apple 
sauce, then add a pound and a half of sugar, and the 
juice of a lemon ; boil all together till quite firm, and put 
itintoa mould. Garnish it with almonds stuck over it. 
It will keep for many months if allowed to remain in the 
mould. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Mr. Gopry: I send you a few receipts, which I can re- 
commend :— 


CreaM Pre (excellent).—Take as much thick, sweet 
cream as will fill your pie dish, to which add the whites 
of two fresh eggs beaten to a froth, and sugar enough to 
suit your taste. Flavor with lemon, 


Corn-Starcu Piz.—Boil six tablespoonfals ofcorn starch 
in three pints of water; let it cool, then add one cup of 
butter, one cup of sugar, one small cup of vinegar, and 
three eggs. Flavor with essence of lemon, and bake be- 
tween two crusts. 


Cory-Meat Puppine.—Two quarts of sweet milk, one 
pint of corn meal, one-half pint of beef suet or fat pork, 
chopped fine, three eggs, and a little nutmeg and galt; 
sweeten to your taste with sugar. Heat the milk, and, 
while hot, stir in the meal; after this, set it where it will 
cool, and then add the eggs. Bake from three to four 
hours in a slow oven. Try it. 


IypIAN-MEAL Puvptne.—Into one quart of boiling milk 
stir one quart of sifted fine meal; then add one quart of 
cold milk, two well-beaten eggs, one-half cup of sugar, 
one cup of flour, and a little salt and spice; stir it well, 
and pour it into a buttered dish; bake two hours, and 
serve with butter. A favorite pudding. 


Cooxres ( fine).—One bowl of sugar, one-half pound of 
butter, four eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, half of a nut- 
meg. Roll thin and bake in a quick oven. 


Ricn Brive Cake.—Take four pounds of fine flour, dry 
it; four pounds of sweet, fresh butter, beaten to a cream, 
and two pounds of white sugar; add six eggs to every 
pound of flour, mace and nutmeg, half an ounce each; 
pound them fine. Wash through several waters and pick 
dean four pounds of currants ; spread them on a thickly- 
folded cloth to dry ; stone and chop four pounds of raisins; 
cut two pounds of citron in slices of a quarter of am inch 
thickness, and chop or cut in slices one pound of almonds. 
Beat the yelks of the eggs with the sugar to a smooth 
paste; beat the butter and flour together, and add them 
to the yelks and sugar; and, lastly, add the spices, half 
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a pint of brandy, and the whites of the eggs, beaten toa 
high froth. Beat the cake mixture well together; then 
stir into it, by degrees, the currants, citron, raisius, and 
almonds. Butter the pans, line them with paper, and 
put the mixture two inches deepin each. Bake accord- 
ing to the depth of the cakes, three or four hours, ina 
moderate oven. MyrTLe, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Crean Waite Marsis.—A large lump of Spanish 
whiting must be soaked in water, in which a piece 
of common washing soda has been put. The quantity 
of water should be only just enough to moisten the 
whiting. Take up some of the whiting, now become 
a paste, on a flannel, and rub the marble well with it, 
leaving it on for a little while, and repeating the pro- 
cess twice or three times if necessary. Wash it all off 
with soap and water, dry the marble well, and afterwards 
polish it with a soft duster. A little of the whitening 
thus moistened is most useful for washing ornamental 
china, which must be afterwards well rinsed in soapy 
water, and will be found to have acquired a very bright 
polish. 


To Remove tHE Taste or New Woop.—A new keg, 
churn, bucket, or other wooden vessel, will generally 
communicate a disagreeable taste to anything that is put 
into it. To prevent this inconvenience, first scald the 
vessel well with boiling water, letting the water remain 
init tillecold. Then dissolve some pearlash or soda in 
lukewarm water, adding’ a little bit of lime to it, and 
wash the inside of the vessel well with this solution. 
Afterwards scald it well with plain hot water, and rinse it 
with cold water before you use it. 

To extract ink from colored articles, drop tallow on the 
stains, and then soak and rub the same with boiling milk 
—effectual. 

To Destroy Cockroacnes.—Sprinkle powdered borax 
into the cracks and on the tables and dresser and floor of 
the kitchen before going to bed. In two or three evenings 
they all disappear. The kitchen floor ought to be swept 
previous to sprinkling it, 

BLAcKING For Boots AND SHoges.—The following is a 
good receipt: Treacle, one povnd; ivory black, one 
pound and a half; sweet oil, two ounces. tub these 
well together, and add a little strong vinegar. 


How to Get Rip or Ants.—If powdered turmeric is 
placed near where they appear, they will rapidly disap- 
pear. 

CeMENT FoR GLASS.—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken zlass may be made by dissolving in a pipkin over 
the fire (taking especial care that it does not boil over), 
one ounce of isinglass in two wine-glasses of spirits of 
wine. This will be a transparent glue. 

To Prcktk CABBAGE A Goop Cotor.—Put a few slices of 
beet-root amongst it—will find it makes it a very beau- 
tifal color, besides being a nice addition to the pickles, 

Tomtet Cvsnion.—Procure a moderate sized cigar-box ; 
cover it inside and out with pink glazed calico; then 
make acover of spotted muslin for it, with a frill of wash- 
ing lace round the edge. Puta pleating round of ribbon, 
with a bow at each corner. The box will be found very 
useful on the dressing-table, and if the lady makes her 
cover in one piece to take off, as I do, it requires very little 
trouble. Of course she will put a piece of ribbon to keep 
the lid of the box open, Stuff the top of the pincushion 
with a bag of bran. 








Enitaors’ Gable. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX. 


We have reached a remarkable period in the world’s 
history. As Scripture prophecies have been interpreted, 
by learned and good men, this year is to bring great 
changes among the nations. 

But whatever changes may come in 1866, we begin now 
with the happy New Year, and send out Tuk Lapy’s Book 
charged with cheerful greeting to our faithful friends. We 
must work while the day lasts. Doing good is the best 
way to prevent evil; and also the surest means to pro- 
mote happiness. There was never a time when literature 
had so wide an influence as it has now, in our land. The 
Lady’s Book is required as a necessary aid in home edu- 
cation, and in the enjoyment of domestic life. 

To make this Magazine worthy the approval of its half 
million of readers, will be to us a labor of love; and 
thus, whatever the year may prove to others, we shall try 
to make it a good year for our friends and for ourselves, 


THE PROPHECY ABOUT WOMEN. 


One remarkable movement among the nations is surely 
going on, and seems likely to prove the truth of Solomon's 
prediction about the destiny of woman: “Strength and 
honor are her clothing; and &he shall rejoice in time to 
come."’ Our readers know that from this Bible standard 
of what woman was to be, has been taken our mode of 
dealing with the questions about her destiny and her 
duties, 

In our large work* (published 1851,) the picture of wo- 
man’s life, as it has been developed from the Creation 
to the close of 1850, is displayed ; and the conclusion was 
made clear that th® Bible is the only guarantee of Wo- 
man’s Rights, and the true expounder of her nature and 
her duties. Wherever the Bible is believed as the Divine 
Revelation of God to mankind, there women are honored 
and soon gain an influence and power fpr good which ex- 
alts the whole community. 

In the Preface of that work I stated that ‘‘Woman is 
God’s appointed agent of morality, the teacher and in- 
spirer of those feelings and sentiments which are termed 
the virtues of humanity ; and that the proguess of these 
virtues, and the permanent improvement of our race, de- 
pend on the manner in which her mission is treated by 
mgn.”’ 

Since that period our best efforts have been given to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of these principles, always hoping 
earnestly that some good great man would take up the 
subject and set it forth in the masculine style of thought. 
Thank God, the time and the man have come! A man 
worthy to be the champion of woman's cause before the 
world has spoken! Joun Rvskry, the accomplished 
scholar and distinguished writer among England’s host 
of learned men, has, in a lecture delivered in Manches- 
ter, before a large audience of English gentlemen and 
ladies, thus put forth his opinion:— 

“ The relations of the womanly to the manly nature, 
their different capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem 
never to have been measured with entire consent. We 
hear of the mission and the rights of Woman, as if these 


* “Distinguished Women,” etc. By Mrs. Hale. Har 
per & Brother, New York. Second edition revised, 1855. 
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could ever be separate from the mission and the rights of 
Man; as she and he were creatures of independent kind 
and of irreconcilable claim. This, at least, is wrong. 
And not less wrong—perhaps even more foolishly wrong 
—for I will anticipate thus far what I hope to prove—is 
the idea that woman is only the shadow and attendant 
image of the man, owing him a thoughtless and servile 
obedience, and supported altegether in her weakness by 
the pre-eminence of his fortitude. 

“This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting 
her who was made to be ‘the help-meet for man.’ As if 
he could be helped effectively by a shadow, or worthily 
by a slave! 

** Let us try, then, whether we cannot get at sozae clear 
and harmonious idea—it must be harmonious if it is true 
—of what womanly mind and virtue are in power and 
office with respect to man’s; and how their relations, 
rightly accepted, aid and increase, the vigor, and honor, 
and authority of both. 

** Let us see whether the greatest, the wisest, the purest- 
hearted of all ages are agreed in any wise on this point; 
let us hear the testimony they have left respecting what 
they held to be the true dignity of woman, and her mode 
of help to man. 


“ And first, let us take Shakspeare. 


** Note broadly in the outset, Shakspeare has no heroes ; 
he has only heroines. There is not one entirely heroic 
figure in al] his plays, except the slight sketch of Henry 
the Fifth, exaggerated for the purposes of the stage; and 
the still slighter Valentine in the Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona. In his labored and perfect plays you have no hero. 
Othello would have been one, if his simplicity had not 
been so great as to leave him the prey of every base prac- 
tice round him; but he is the only example even approxi- 
mating to the heroic type. Coriolanus, Cesar, Antony, 
stand in flawed strength, and fall by their vanities; 
Hamlet is indolent, and drowsily speculative ; Romeo an 
impatient boy; the Merchant of Venice languidly sub- 
missive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in King Lear, is entirely 
noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of use 
at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a servant 
only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the despairing toy of 
chance, followed, comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas 
there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope, and errorless purpose; Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Kathe- 
rine, Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, 
and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless; con- 
ceived in the highest heroic type of humanity. 


“Then observe, secondly :— 

‘*The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the 
folly or fault of man; the redemption, if there be any, is 
by the wisdom and virtue of a woman, and, failing that, 
there is none. The catastrophe of King Lear is owing to 
his own want i pry his impatient Nem his mis- 
understanding of his children; the virtue of his one true 
daughter would have saved him from all the injuries of 
the others, unless he had cast her away from him ; as it 
is, she all but saves him. 

“Of Othello I need not trace the tale; nor the one 
weakness of his so mighty iove; nor the inferiority of his 
perceptive intellect to that even of the second woman 
character in the play, the Emilia who dies in wild testi- 
mony against his error: ‘Oh, murderous coxcomb! What 
should such a fool do with so good a wife?’ 

“In Romeo and Juliet, the wise and entirely brave 
stratagem of the wife is brought to ruinous issue by the 
reckless impatience of her husband. In Winter’s Tale, 
and in Cymbeline, the happiness and existence of two 
princely households, lost through long years, and im- 
perilled to the death by the folly and obstinacy of the 
husbands, are redeemed at last by the queenly patience 
and wisdom of the wives. In Measure for Measure, the 
injustice of the judges, and the corrupt cowardice of tho 
brother, are opposed to the victorious truth and adaman- 
tine purity of a woman. In Coriolanus, the mother’s 
counsel, acted upon in time, would have saved her son 
from all evil; his momentary forgetfulness of it is his 
ruin; her prayer at last granted, saves him—not, indeed, 
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from death, but from the curse of living as the destroyer 
of his country. 

“And what shall I say of Julia, constant against the 
fickleness of a lover who is a mere wicked child; of 
Helena, against the petulance and insult of a careless 
youth? of the patience of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, 
and the calmly devoted wisdom of the ‘ unlessoned girl,’ 
who appears among the helplessness, the blindness, and 
the vindictive passions of men, as a gentle angel, to save 
merely by her presence and defeat the worst intensities of 
crime by her smile? 

**Observe, further, among all the principal figures in 
Shakspeare’s plays, there is only one weak woman— 
Ophelia; and it is because she fuils Hamlet at the critical 
moment, and is not, and cannot in her nature be, a guide 
to him when he needs her most, that all the bitter catas- 
trophe follows. Finally, though there are three wicked 
women among the principal figures, Lady Macbeth, Regan, 
and Goneril, they are felt at once to be frightful excep- 
tions to the ordinary laws of life; fatal in their influence 
also in proportion to the power for good which they have 
abandoned, 

“Such, in broad light, is Shakspeare’s testimony to the 
position and character of women in human life. He repre- 
sents them as infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, in- 
corruptibly just and pure examples—strong always to 
sanctify, even when they cannot save. 


“Thirdly, what Walter Scott says :— 

“Not asin any wise comparable in knowledge of the 
nature of man, still less in his understanding of the causes 
and courses of fate, but only as the writer who has given 
us the broadest view of the conditions and modes of erdi- 
nary thought in modern society, I ask you next to receive 
the witness of Walter Scott. 

“I put aside his merely romantic prose writings as of 
no value; and though the early romantic poetry is very 
beautiful, its testimony is of no weight, other than that 
of a boy’s ideal. But his true works, studied from Scot- 
tish life, bear a true witness, and in the whole range of 
these there are but three men who reach the heroic type— 
Dandie Dinmont, Rob Roy, and Claverhouse: of these, 
one is a border farmer ; another a freebooter ; the third a 
soldier in a bad cause. And these touch the ideal of 
heroism only in their courage and faith, together with a 
strong, but uncultivated, or mistakenly applied, intel- 
lectual power; while his younger meu are the gentle- 
manly playthings of fantastic fortune, and only by aid— 
or accident—of that fortune, survive, not vanquish, the 
trials they involuntarily sustain. Of any disciplined, or 
consistent character, earnest in a purpose wisely con- 
ceived, or dealing with forms of hostile evil, definitely 
challenged, and resolutely subdued, there is no trace in 
his conceptions of men. Whereas in his imaginations of 
women—in the characters of Elien Douglas, of Flora Mac- 
Ivor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine Seyton, Diana Vernon, 
Lilias Redgauntlet, Al‘ce Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, and 
Jeanie Deans—with endless varieties of grace, tenderness, 
and intellectual power, we find in all a quite infallible 
and inevitable sense of dignity and justice; a fearless, 
instant, and untiring self-sacrifice to even the appearance 
of duty, much more to its real claims; and, finally, a pa- 
tient wisdom of deeply restrained affection, which does 
infinitely mcre than protect its objects from a momentary 
error; it gradually forms, animates, and exalts the cha- 
racters of the unworthy lovers, until, at the close of the 
tale, we are just able, and no more, to take patience in 
hearing of their unmerited success. 

**So that in all cases, with Scott as with Shakspeare, it 
is the woman who watches over, teaches, and guides the 
youth ; it is never, by any chance, the youth who watches 
over or educates his mistress.”’ 


In the Februar¥ number we shall make further selec- 
tions from this great lecture of Mr. Ruskin’s; his testi- 
mony will be of invaluable aid in the cause of womanly 
education, 


ENGLAND SPEAKING: AMERICA DOING. 


Rigut talking is good; right working is better. Mr. 
Vasser had his magnificent ‘‘ College for Young Women” 
nearly completed, when Mr. Ruskin made his glorious 
speech that proves women are worthy of colleges. Yet 
there is not now nor ever has been a college founded and 
endowed for the daughters of Great Britain ; while mil- 








lions on millions have been lavished for the education of 
her sons. When will men be just to women? 

We do things better in America. Medical colleges for 
women bave been founded here during the last fifteen 
years; there are, probably, from three to four hundred 
graduates, who hold the full degree of “‘Doctress of 
Medicine,’’ now in successful practice in our Republic. 
Here is the announcement of the one British Doctress :— 


“* Miss Elizabeth Garrett has passed her final examina- 
tion at Apothecaries’ Hall, London, and received a license 
as a general practitioner of medicine. This is the first 
instance that has occurred in England, but several other 
ladies are pursuing their medical studies, and there is a 
growing feeling among medical men, as well as among 
the general public, in favor of women practitioners. It 
is admitted here that to Philadelphia is due the credit of 
first inaugurating this movement.”’ 


WE take the following excellent remarks from Fraser's 
Magazine: Truth is making progress; soon, we trust, 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations will be acting in unison on 
the important questions of educating girls—and that they 
will agree to the axiom advanced by Mr. Ruskin—that, 
“not only in the material and in the course, but yet 
more earnestly in the spirit of it, let a girl's education be 
as serious asa boy’s.’’ And then there will be true mothers 
such as the writer in Fraser has described. 


“ 4 Morner’s Teacnina.—The habits of thought pecu- 
liar to one sex act upon and improve the habits of thought 
peculiar to the other sex. Unconsciously, and from a 
very early period, there is established an intimate and 
endearing connection between the deductive mind of the 
mother and the inductive mind of the son. The under- 
standing of the boy, softened and yet elevated by the 
imagination of his mother, is saved from that degeneracy 
to which the mere understanding always inclines; and 
the different properties and functions of the mind are 
more harmoniously developed than would otherwise be 
practicable. Thus it is, that, by the mere play of the 
affections, the finished man is ripened and completed. 

“Thus it is that the most touching and most sacred form 
of human love, the purest, the highest, and the holiest 
compact of which our human nature is capable, becomes 
an engine for the advancement of knowledge and the 
discovery of truth. In after life other relations often 
arise by which the same process is continued. And not- 
withstanding a few exceptions, we do undoubtedly find 
that the most truly eminent men had not only their affec- 
tions, but aiso theirintellect greatly influenced by women. 

“Therefore it is that those who are most anxious that 
the boundaries of knowledge should be enlarged, ought to 
be most eager that the influence of women should be in- 
creased, in order that every resource of the human mind 
may be at once and quickly brought into play.”’ 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


** WonpeERrs will never cease,’’ is an old adage; but a 
new book that is really remarkable, in these days of 
steam-printing, is rare indeed. We call this book new, 
because it has appeared since the last half of this nine- 
teenth century began; we call it remarkable, because we 
think it one of the best family books which uninspired 
wisdom has produced. 

What shall we say of this book? How set forth its 
beauties and excellencies so as to draw all families in our 
land to desire its possession ? 

We can say, with truth, that it is founded in the nature 
of humanity, and therefore interprets the heart and the 
lifeof men and women. It teaches the way of beigg good 
and of doing good. It shows paths of happiness in this 
life open to all who seek aright ; and it guides the steps 
of such as desire a higher felicity to the ladder that leads 
upward to the fountain of immortal bliss. Then it has 
such sweet pictures of love ; the innocent likings of youths 
and maidens; the trusting faith of the Betrothed ; the 
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deeper and holier love of Husband and Wife; and, 
evolved from these, come all the loves and sweet chari- 
ties of Home, and all the relationships of humanity that 
kindle the affections, stir the soul to its hopes and duties, 
and awaken the mind to its best and highest endeavors. 
It has other and higher purposes; but cf these we have 
not space to speak here. Only take it into your family and 
its influences will make it a book that you will not will- 
ingly part with. From the grandparents to the little 
school children, there are lessons for all; of pleasant 
wisdom for the younger, and deep thought and tender 
feeling forthe mature. Inquire for the “ Chronicles of the 
Schiinberg-Cotta Family.’’—(See Book Notices, p. 94.) 


LINES, 


Tuars fragrant tress of shining hair, 
Was parted from the sunny brow, 
Of one beloved, a maiden fair, 
Whose name is seldom mentioned now ! 


No more it wreathes the head (it wreathed) 
That could create so charmed a sphere, 

Where’er her voice and spirit breathed, 
That one would ever linger near. 


She gave it, O, the prophesy! 
If ever shadow came between 
Her love and mine, this was to be 
A bond, wherein her pledge was seen! 


And thus between this tress and me, 
By day and night, by night and day, 
There is a uameless sympathy, 
That never, never Wears away. 


A New Mepicat Coiuiree ror Women has lately been 
opened in New York City, at the corner of Twelfth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. Itisnowinfull operation. Educated 
ladies are professors, teachers, demonstrators, and opera- 
tors; every opportunity is offered to women to qualify 
themselves for the practice of medicine on Homcopathic 
principles, and also of surgery. This is the fourth col- 
lege, with authority to confer full medical degrees, now 
established for American women. The Docrress will 
soon be an American institution. We shall have thon- 
sands of elegant, accomplished, and Christian ladies, who 
will find in this truly feminine profession their best facul- 
ties employed in doing good, and therefore their own 
improvement secured, and their happiness increased and 
purified. 


Metapnysics.—Do you know the popular definition of 
this mysterious word? It is thus stated by a philosopher: 
‘““When A. talks to B., and B. does not know what A. is 
saying, and A. himself does not very well know either, 
but both A. and B. keep up the pretence, and nod to each 
other wisely through the fog—that is metaphysics !”’ 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tae Gas-Conscmina Cooxtne-Stove, which we noticed 
in our October number, was first commended to us by a 
lady who had been a missionary in China, She said the 
late Bishop Boone had found these stoves—‘ gas consum- 
ing’’—of great service at Shanghai, where the dampness 
of the climate requires, at all seasons, artificial heat in 
the houses. The bishop took personal interest in their 
introduetion—parlor as well as cooking-stoves—into 
China, where Mr. Spear now has an agent for the sale of 
these stoves. We shall, as soon as we have room, give a 
longer aecount.of this wonderful invention. Now any 





housekeeper who needs a real help to herself in saving 
fuel, and time, and trouble in her kitchen, should examine 
these curious stoves, made by James Spear, 1116 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 

One of these stoves, either cooking or parlor, as needed, 
would be a rich and valuable Thanksgiving gift for a 
country clergyman. We know, from our own observa- 
tion, the excellences of this gas-consuming stove, which 
has neither smoke nor dust, and saves both time and fuel, 
See it at 1116 Market Street. 


Morron’s Gotp Pexs.—Among the absolute necessaries 
of life we must reckon the pen. There is no interest in 
our business, no article of service or of ornament in our 
hands that we might not dispense with more easily than 
with the pen. In this little helper we hold the power of 
consolation to the afflicted, and of conversation with the 
absent; it is the regulator of daily routine, the inte» 
preter of domestic affections, and the soother of ind 
vidual cares and heart-sorrows. It is the supporter of 
law, the counsellor of duty, the expounder of the world's 
doings in its record of daily news; essential to the heart 
of the lover and the hand of the warrior, to the officer of 
justice and the teacher of Divine Truth. The pen is an 
institution. Therefore a good pen is of inestimable im- 
portance to all who write. 

The Editors of the Lady’s Book can conscientiously 
commend the gold pens of “ A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.,”’ to their friends as worthy universal patronage. 


“Our Fasnions.”’—Those who send orders to the 
- Lady’s Book”’ should address “‘To the Fashion Edi- 
tress ;"’ Care of L. A. Ge Mrs. Hale is Editress of 
the Literary Department. It will oblige her, if ladies 
who send for articles, will remember the above direction. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Tne HEALTH or THE Harr.—Mrs. M. L. Baker should 
be written to on this subject; she is an accomplished 
proficient in all matters pertaining to Ladies’ Hair either 
natural or artificial. Everything needed for the toilet of 
the head can be had from her selected stock of the best 
articles, Address, stamped envelope inclosed, Mrs. M. L. 
Baker, 909 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HEALTH IN THE Home.—This depends much on the 
temperature observed in the rooms where people sit or 
sleep. ‘*‘In midwinter, the heat of a sitting-room should 
not exceed sixty degrees of Fahrenheit, five feet above 
the floor. Inthe chambers of the sick in Freuch hospitals, 
the directors are careful that there shall not bea greater 
heat than sixty degrees, or about fifleen centigrade. 

“The temperature of a sleeping apartment for invalids 
and for children in health should range about fifty de 
grees in cold weather, and not run lower than thirty-five; 
there is no advantage in sleeping in a colder atmosphere. 
Five hundred cubic inches of pure air should be delivered 
to invalids and sleepers every hour, as is the custom in 
the best-regulated French hospitals. 

“It is not true that because it is healthful to sleep ina 
cool room, it is more healthful to sleep in a very cold 
room, not only because, as has been previously stated, 
carbonic acid becomes heavy under a great cold, and falls 
from the ceiling to the floor and bed of the sleeper, but 
because also a great degree of cold in a room where one is 
sleeping is very certain to cause dangerous and even fatal 
forms of congestion in the brainand lungs, The same 
ailments result from keeping sitting or sleeping apare 
ments over-heated.”’ 


Lemoy-Jvice To Retieve Parxs.—Dr. Brandini, of Milan, 
says that lemon-juice or a solution of citric acid, relieves 
the pain of cancer when applied to the sore as a lotion 
The discovery was made accidentally, and the value of 
the application was confirmed by repeated experiments. 


How To Stop Bioop.—Take the fine dust of tea, or the 
scrapings of the inside of tanned leather, and bind it close 
upon the wound, and blood will soon ceaseto flow. These 
articles are at all times accessible, and easy to be ob- 
tained. 


To ovr CoRREsPONDENTS.—We have not been able to 
examine all the articles; by next month we shall pre- 
pare a full list. The author of “ Lines’’ will find hie 
on the opposite column, 
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Viterarp Glotices, 


From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

THE LOVERS’ TRIALS; or, The Days before the Revo- 
lution. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. This is a story writ- 
ten in Mrs. Denison’s entertaining style, of colonial life, 
dating as far back as the seventeenth century. The 
characters are lifelike, and every pains has been taken 
to represent and maintain the quaintness of conversation, 
the simplicity of manners, and the peculiar beliefs and 
superstitions of our New-England forefathers. Cotton 
Mather, the zealous witch exterminator, figures promi- 
nently in the story. 

THE RED-COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, au- 
thor of “ The Shadow of Ashlydyat,’’ ‘‘ Mildred Askell,”’ 
ete. This volume contains two of Mrs. Wood’s latest 
stories: ‘‘The Red-Court Farm,’’ and ‘“‘The Nobleman’s 
Wife,”’ They are written in her best style, and no one 
who possesses her previous works will fail to add this 
book to their collection. 

SPEECH OF GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, on Irish In- 
dependence and English Neutrality. This speech was 
delivered before the “ Fenian Congress” lately held in 
this city. It will interest all who are watching Irish 
politics. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Dickens. We have not 
space tosay more. Why need we? Everybody knows 
the work. It is sufficient to announce that Peterson & 
Brother, with their usual alacrity, are ahead of all others 
in producing a complete copy of this greatest of the au- 
thor’s works. 

We have also received from Mesers. Harper & Brothers 
the second volume of their excellent edition of the same 
work, 





From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOME HEROES, SAINTS, AND MARTYRS, By T. 8. 
Arthur. Arthur’s stories are always entertaining and 
instructive, with the best of morals, But we'have seldom 
read a volume from his pen which charmed us so com- 
pletely as this. The various sketches are all illustrative 
of home themes, and they are drawn with a careful, ten- 
der hand, mostly in shadows, it is true, but with a life- 
likeness that all will recognize. We notice the frontis- 
piece of the book, instead of being the usual steel or wood 
engraving, is an admirably executed photograph. 

From Asumeap & Evans, Philadelphia :— 

SUMMER SONGS. By H. H. M. The lovers of true 
poetry will be delighted with this little volume. The 
poems it contains make no pretension either in length, or 
lofty subject, but they are, nevertheless, full of melody, 
sentiment, and beauty. The book is a pleasing specimen 
of typographic art, while the binding is a model of neat- 
ness and simplicity. 

SUNNY HOURS; or, Child Life of Tom and Mary. By 
Nellie Eyster. A volume which will delight our little 
friends, and which while it amuses will equally instruct. 
Its illustrations are of more than ordinary excellence. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York; through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia -— 

HANDBOOK OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. Illustrated by 
sixty-seven wood-cuts, and numerous tables and exam- 
ples. By John Bourne, C. E., author of “‘ A Treatise on 
the Steam-Engine,” etc. ete. This is a key to the ‘‘Cate- 





chism of the Steam-Engine,"’ and contains all the rules 
required for the right constructica and management of 
engines of every class, with the easy mathematical solu- 
tion of those rules. The work will be found most valu- 
able to engineers and machinists in general. 

THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS OF QUINTILIAN. With Explanatory Notes. 
By Henry S. Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Some of the books of Quintilian 
have recently been reintroduced into quite a number of 
our schools, with a most successful result. And it is with 
the intention of favoring their general use that this volume 
has been prepared. It is carefully edited, and is copiously 
illustrated by explanatory notes. 

VOICES OF NATURE. By William Cullen Bryant. 
Though published by Appleton, this volume is uniform 
with Ticknor & Fields’ “Companion Poets for the Peo- 
ple.”’ As its title indicates, it embraces all those poems, 
already so familiar and so dear to the American reader, 
relative to the country, the seasons, and rural subjects 
generally. 

ON RADIATION, The “Rede” Lecture, delivered in 
the Senate House, before the University of Cambridge, 
England, on Tuesday, May 16, 1865, By John Tyndall, 
F. R.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution and in the Royal School of Mines. 

THE GREAT WEST: Travellers’, Miners’, and Emt- 
grants’ Guide and Hand-Book to the Western, North- 
Western, and Pacific States and Territories. With a 
Map of the best Routes to the Gold and Silver Mines, and 
Complete Table of Distances.. Also, the United States 
Homestead Law, Mining Laws of the Respective States, 
ete. By Edward H. Hall, author of ‘Ho! forthe West,” 
etc. A useful compendium of information for all pro- 
posing to emigrate westward. 


From the American News Compaxy, New York, through 
Lipprxcotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE METROPOLITES; or, Know thy Neighbor. A 
Novel. By Robert St. Clar. Judging from its opening 
chapter, we cannot express a very favorable opinion of 
this literary performance. It is too frothy, and there is a 
forced smartness, not only in conversation, but in the 
author’s general style, that is by no means attractive. 
The book may improve upon further acquaintance, 

LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By M. E. Braddon, au- 
thor of “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 

AURORA FLOYD. By M. E. Braddon, author of “ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,”’ etc. 

These two volumes belong to a uniform edition of Miss 
Braddon’s works. They are exceedingly tasteful in ap- 
pearance, and will be found ornamental on either the 
table or the library shelf. The first mentioned work is 
handsomely illustrated. 


From Dick & Frrzaeratp, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE BANKER’S SECRET. A Novel. By J. F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ Stanfield Hall,’’ “Minnie Grey,’’ etc. This is 
a story of the sensational school, narrating wonderfal 
adventures by land and sea. It is highly interesting, 
while its incidents possess, for the most part, the merit of 
beiug probable < 


From Rosert Carter & Broruers, New York :— 

THE PARABLES READ IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. By Thomas Guthrie, D. D., author of 
“The Gospel in Ezekiel,’’ ete. Theref&re twelve parables 
explained in this volume; these are selected from the 
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Gospels of §t. Matthew and St. Luke. The great interest 
in the author’s elucidation is his fervent faith in Christ 
and earnest zeal in setting forth his own thoughts on 
these sacred subjects. The spoken words must have 
made a deep impression on the hearers of Dr. Guthrie; 
and the volume will be a favorite in Christian families. 
It is beautifully printed and illustrated with twelve 
excellent engravings, adding much to its interest and 
beauty. 





From T. Ngtson & Sons, New York :— 

CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
By Mrs. Charles. Read it, and you will leve the au- 
thoress. (See page 91.) 

* From H. A. Brows, 487 Broadway, New York :— 

THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Part 5. It con- 
tains ‘“‘Anne Bullen,”’ “Cressida,” and “Mrs. Page.’’ 
These are magnificent illustrations by the best London 
engravers. Price 50 cents, 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. Parts 
9 and 10. No. 9 contains an engraving from Othello. 
No. 10, Kemble as Hamlet. This is the handsomest read- 
ing edition we have ever seen. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Rosperts Brorners, Boston :— 

SONGS OF SEVEN. By Jean Ingelow. The most beau- 
tifal book of the season thus far received, is the one whose 
title we have just given. It is a poem from the pen of 
one of the most vigorous and original poetesses of the 
day, illustrative of the seven phases of a woman’s life, 
nuted in the contents a@ “ Exultation, Romance, Love, 
Maternity, Widowhood, Giving in Marriage, Longing for 
Home.'’ The poetry is tender, truthful, beautiful, and 
touching. The illustrations are some of them fanciful 
and graceful sketches; othems, apparently close copies 0 
photographs. The printing and binding are such as to 
do credit to the firm which issues the volume. The book 
is beautiful in appearance, being in every way adapted 
for a holiday gift, and will prove a particularly attractive 
ornament upon the drawing-room table. 
it to the attention of those who wish to remember their 
lady friends during the present holidays. 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through G. W. Prircner, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE BUSHRANGERS. A Yankee’s Adventures during 
his Second Visit to Australia. By William H. Thomes, 
author of ‘‘The Gold Hunter’s Adventures, or Life in 
Australia,’’ ete. Mr. Thomes, having written one read- 
able romance of Australian life, has been tempted by this 
success to attempt another on the,same theme, His second 
book is, in our opinion, inferior to his first. Those who 
delight in a succession of wonderful and perilous adven- 
tures, always ending in the most improbable hair-breadth 
escapes, will read this book with a relish. The author is 
certainly an excellent story-teller. But the character of 
Hezekiah Hopeful isa weakly drawn one, especially so 
whenever he is made to speak. That of ‘‘Jenny’’ most 
improbable, overdrawn, and ridiculous. The love scenes 
of the book are its weakest point, being flat, and not 
always in very good taste. 


From Lorie, Bosto&, through G. W. Precuzr, Phila- 
delphia :— 

COUNTESS KATE. By the author of “The Heir of 
Redcly ffe.”” 

PAUL PRESCOTT’S CHARGE. A Story for Boys. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr., author of ‘‘ Frank’s Campaign.” 


We recommend ~ 








BOYS AT CHEQUASSET; or, “A Little Leaven.”’ By 
the author c* “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’’ “The Gay- 
worthys.”’ 

THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN GREEN. 4A Fairy Tak. 
By Una Savin. These are four little volumes, each and 
all appropriate to grace the Christmas tree, or help to fill 
the stockings of the younger generation. They are all 
excellent of their kind, such as no parent need hesitate 
for a moment to place in the hands of his children. 

From Ticknor & Frexps, Boston, through Asumgeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE APPLE OF LIFE. By Owen Meredith, author of 
*Lucile,”’ ete. An enchanting poetic legend of the gift of 
an apple to King Solomon, to eat which was to become 
immortal, but which the king and all in whose possession 
it fell in course of time, hesitated to taste, doubting 
whether the boon of lasting life was one to be craved. 

From J. W. McInryrreg, St. Louis :— 

HOW TO BE SAVED; or, The Sinner directed to the 
Saviour. By J. H. B. This little book, written appa- 
rently by an earnest and zealous Christian, is especially 
adapted for distribution by pastors, Sunday-schocl teach- 
ers, and others. It aims to give a clear and concise view 
of the plan of salvation, for the benefit of those who are 
not properly taught, and for those whose ideas, though 
correct, are not sufficiently distinct. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


MASONIC PERIODICALS.— We have three of these 
visitors this month. 

1. THE MYSTIC STAR: Chicago, Ill. 

2. THE NATIONAL FREEMASON: Washington, D.G 

3. THE MASONIC MONTHLY: Boston, Mass. 

The first two works we have heretofore noticed ; these 
numbers seem to sustain the true spirit of their order with 
success, 

The *‘ Masonic Monthly”’ is, to us, a new work. We 
are interested in the literature of Masonry fur two reasons: 
the first is, that it. draws its system of charities and of 
light from the source of Divine Inspiration. In this num 
ber is a curious article, ‘The Prismatic Colors,’’ which 
we think excellent; the character of Edwin Caryfoot is 
illustrated by the glorious light of the true Gospel. But 
there was one error, of the printer, probably, which we 
were sorry to see. The sacred name of the Saviour was 
made imperfect by the omission of thew. Every letter in 
that precious name should be sacredly retained by the 
true follower of Christ. 


~ Govey's Srm-O barr. 








JANUARY, 1866. 


Tue thirty-siath year and No. 426—a lifetime. Yet we 
feel no diminution of our vigor in prosecuting our amiable 
enterprise, to amuse and instruct our fair country-women. 
As year after year passes we feel that our energy increases. 
Yes, we feel more interest in the Lady’s Book than we did 
years ago; because we find that we are appreciated, that 
every one knows that we are prosecuting a good object ; 
that we are holding the mirror up to nature, and showing 
the times as they are; and for posterity what a work to 
look at! Ona visit recently to a neighboring State, we 
met a judge of the Supreme Court who informed us that 
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he had every volume of the Lady’s Book bound, from its 
commencement, and he often improved an idle hour in 
looking and reading it over. We could quote hundreds 
of instances like this; but of ‘what use is it to those who 
are about to subscribe. They do not want to know what 
the Lady’s Book has been, but what it is to be. Well, to 
those we address ourselves. Does not practice make per- 
fect? They say it does. We have had practice, and we 
have the means and the pride to keep the Lady's Book up 
to what it has been, and we expect to leave it as an heir- 
loom to our family when we have been garnered up. This 
is another reason why we intend to keep the Lady’s Book 
in its present position. We do not mean to leave a broken 
reed, but a solid staff upon which they may depend. 
But enough of this.. We wish all our subscribers a very 
happy New Year. 

This number contains a magnificent engraving of “ The 
Farewell Sermon,”’ delightfully illustrated by Miss Frost. 
Amore beantiful picture we have never published. Next 
ts our Salutatory Title-page, which may be mentioned as 
a string of pearls, Look at the two heads in the centre, 
expressive of joy and sorrow. This is a triumph of the 
engraver’s art, to preserve the likeness so admirably in 
the different expressions. And look at our colored Fash- 
ion-plate, superbly beautiful. ‘‘ Waiting for the Stage,”’ 
another specimen of the beauty of tints in printing. ‘‘The 
Eccentric Slipper’’ is another illustration; cost of which 
in the stores is 75 cents. 

We also add from the latest arrivals: Bonnets; the 
Bella, front and back view ; a beautiful Dress from Messrs. 
Curwen Stoddard & Rrother, of this city; the Eustache 
Jacket, front ard back view; a double page— Bread 
Cloth, Netting, and several other varieties. Amusements 
for the Holidays is a very pretty and appropriate engrav- 
tng. J.R. Terry, of 409 Broadway, New York, furnishes 
us with several elegant engravings. We advise every one 
to call on Mr. Terry ; his assortment of furs exceeds any 
other establishment in New York, and his taste in selec- 
tion is undeniable. Look in the centre of the book for 
more novelties, 


Apolocy.—We must apologize for any seeming neglect 
in sending off numbers. We send off as fast as we can, 
and in the regular order that letters are received. But 
between four hundred and five hundred letters a day 
necessarily throws us somewhat back. All will be at- 
tended to in time, and as speedily as possible. We are 
never more than a week in arrears. 

“Rizpanis Ipors,” anp “ Mrs, Wasninoton Porrs.”— 
Two of the best articles, by American lady authors—the 
one a living representative of the writers of the day, and 
the other of days gone by. ‘‘Mrs. Washington Potts” was 
the story which took the premium offered by the publisher 
of the Lady’s Book in 1832. The following gentlemen 
constituted the committee that selected it: Hon. Morton 
McMichael; Dr. Robert M. Bird, author of ‘‘ Nick of the 
Woods,” ‘‘Gladiator,’’ ete. ; Hon. Robert T. Conrad, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Jack Cade ;'’ Hon. W. M. Meredith; Richard 
Penn Smith, Esq., author of “ Caius Marius," ete. ; David 
Paul Brown, Esq. 


Maks up Your Civss according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s Book is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is 80 popular. Clubs must be for the Ladg’s Book alone. 





Goop or CHEaPp.—From the indications already re- 
ceived, we wou'd infer that the public is beginning to find 
out the difference between a good article and a cheap one. 
We often receive letters saying if you will put your Book 
at the sume price as—mentioning a cheap magazine, we 
can get you every subscriber in town—we, of course, de- 
cline. The subscriber that weighs the difference of a few 
cents, cannot appreciate the Lady's Book, and we don’t 
want him. We only ask that those who are willing to 
pay a fair price fur a good article, will not loan their 
numbers to those who, for the difference of a few cents, 
take the cheaper article. We say here, and challenge 
contradiction. that the engravings, steel and wood, the 
fashion-plates, the paper, and the reading matter, are 
better than in any other fashion magazine; and, upon the 
subject of premiums, read the following, that is sufli- 
ciently explanatory :— 


From the Le Rayville (Pa.) Union. 

“It will be observed that Mr. Godey does not offer pre- 
miums for clubs as some magazine publishers do. The 
reasonis obvious. If he did so he could not afford to pub- 
lish so good a magazine. Premiums must be paid for, 
and these payments must come out of the profits arising 
from the receipts. To offer expensive premiums he must 
expend that much less on his periodical. Godey's isa 
favorite amoug the ladies, and is a most excellent maga- 
zine.”’ 

WE lately saw a letter addressed to our Fashion editor, 
containing three pages of inquiries, and in which the 
lady stated she was going to purchase her articles in New 
York; yet, she wanted her opinion of what she ought to 
buy, etc. It would have taken.about three hours to have 
answered this letter—now where is the profit? If the 
lady subscribed for the Lady's Book she could have found 
answers in that to at least two-thirds of,her questions. 
Many still address Mrs. Hale as the Fashion editor. She 
has about as much to do with that department as the 
Tunisian Ambassadors who were lately in this city. 

Back NumpBers or THE Lapr’s Book.—As our work is 
electrotyped, we can furnish numbers for several back 
years. Our Sonthern subscribers who were not supplied 
with their numbers from July to December, 1861, can 
have them sent on application. 

Hotitoway's Musican Montuty.—We refer our readers 
to the “ Musical Column” in this number of the Book, for 
the usual announcement of Mr. Holloway’s favorite Musi- 
cal Monthly for 1866. The January number, now ready, 
is an elegant specimen of what a musical periodical shou'd 
be, and is a fair example of what the Monthly will be for 
the new year. The music is choice and elegant, and the 
style of publication altogether superior. Mr. Holloway 
has now added the costly feature of occasional lithogra- 
phic and pictorial title-pages to the pieces of music which 
he gives in the Monthly, which will add greatly to its at- 
tractions. The periodical has now entered upon its fourth 
year, and we again press its claims upon the musical 
community. A year’s subscription constitutes an elegant 
Christmas present. Indeed, the Monthly should be taken 
in every house where there is a piano and a lady to sing 
or play. We will send the Lady's Book and the Musical 
Monthly one year on receipt of six dollars. 

REGISTERED Letrers.—Any person who has the folly to. 
send a registered letter ust take the consequences of it. 
If a loss is reported to us—of a registered letter containing 
money—we shall take uo notice of it. Let this be dis- 
tinctly understood. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1866,—Ocr January 
number of the Monthly is an elegant specimen of what a 
musical periodical should be, and one of the most showy 
and attractive which we have ever published. It contains 
an extra quantity of music, including Mary Mavourneen, 
an exquisite new ballad by Balfe, the celebrated opera 
cepmposer; a new and beautiful Mazourka by J. H. 
McNaughton, one of the best of American composers, and 
a special contributor to the Monthly ; The Cross of Oak, 
a fine new song by J. L. Hatton, author of The Gallant 
Knight, and several most popular songs; and Brinley 
Richards’ arrangement of the grand March Indienne, the 
gem of Meyerbeer’s new Opera of L’Africaine, which has 
produced a more profound impression in musical circles 
than any other opera of Jate years. Price of this number 
to non-subscribers, 50 cents, and sent free of postage to 
any address on receipt of price. 

All this music is of the highest character, and such as is 
sung and played in the most fashionable musical circles. 
If purchased in the stores, the music in this one number 
alone would cost nearly a half year’s subscription to the 
Monthly. It is printed from engraved plates, and on the 
best heavy, white sheet music paper, in the best style of 
fashionable sheet music. All other musical periodicals 
without exception, are printed on ordinary newes-paper, 
and from type instead of engraved plates. Beautiful litho- 
graphic or engraved title-pages accompany every piece of 
music published in the Monthly. No other musical peri- 
odical gives these. 

The terms of Hoiloway’s Musical Monthly are, as usual, 
$4 per annum for a single subscription, two copies $7, 
six copies $21, and a free copy to the getter-up of the 
club, making seven copies for $21. Single numbers 40 
cents, excepting the January number, which is 50 cents, 
This number makes a fine Christmas present. 

For a holiday gift, nothing could be more appropriate 
than a year’s subscription to the Monthly. Address ail 
communications to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

Bound Volumes.—We have ready a few copies of the 
first, second, and third volumes of the Monthly, neatly 
bound, which we will send free of postage to any address 
on receipt of $6 50 per volume. The. volumes sold to- 
gether or separately. In morocco and gilt, $10 and $12 
each volume. These volumes make an excellent Christ- 
mas gift. 

New Sheet Music.—Christmas Bells, new and season- 
able song and chorus, by Stewart. Around the Fire, song 
and chorus, All Day Long, by the late 8. C. Foster. No 
Irish Need Apply, comic. The Captain with his Whiskers, 
Forget Thee, beautiful ballad by Balfe. At the Gate, a 
very popular song. Kingdom Coming. Battle Cry of 
Freedom. Watching for Thee. The Orphan's Prayer, fine 
quartette. Home of My Youth, by Glover. O Say That 
You Ne’er Will Forget Me. Trab, Trab; or, Away now, 
Joyfully Riding. Each of the above 30 cents. 

Also: Cavalry Quickstep, by Glover, 35 cents, March 
Militaire, by Glover, 35. Arcadia Waltz; 30. Young 
Folks’ Waltz, 20. Mountain Bell Schottische, by Kinkel, 
30. Forest Glade Waltz, same, 30. Starlight Waltz, 30. 
Deliciosa, or Leonore Polka, 30. Sounds from Home, by 
Gung’l, 30. An Alpine Farewell, beautifal nocturne, 30. 
Musings at Twilight, nocturne by Spindler, 35. La Plainte 
Indienne, by Ascher, 20. Dolee Far Niente, by Ascher, 40. 
Janet’s Choice, by Brinley Richards, 40. Christmas 
Chimes, by same, 50. Bells of Aberdovey, by same, 40. 

Address orders as above, to J. Stark HuLiowar. 








Our subscribers and friends are requested to favor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects in- 
teresting to the home cirele, such as approved receipts 
for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published. In this way 
much information may be rendered, which, published in 
a widely-circulated magazine like the ‘‘Lady’s Book,” 
would prove most valuable to a large number of our 
countrywomen. By thus taking a little trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, considerable 
benefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the 
community. 


“Durixe Charles Kean’s late visit to the United States 
he was entertained at dinner by one of the great New 
York merchants. Opposite to him at the table sat a gen- 
tleman, who continued to observe him with marked atten- 
tion, and at last called on the host to present him to Mr. 
Kean. The introduction was duly made, and ratified b 
drinking wine together, when the stranger, with muc 
impressiyeness of manner, said, ‘I saw you in Richard 
last night.’ Kean, feeling, not unnaturally, that a com- 
pliment was approaching, smiled blandly, and bowed. 
* Yes, sir,’ continued the other, in a slow, almost jndicial 
tone, ‘I haveseen your father in Richard, and I have seen 
Mr. Cook,’—another pause, in which Charles Kean’s tri- 
umph was gradually mounting higher. ‘ Yes, sir; Cook, 
sir, was better than your father, and your father, sir, a 
long way better than you/’’’ 

This reminds us of an anecdote of Leypold, the great 
piano thumper, when playing before the Sultan of Turkey. 
After he had concluded the son of the Prophet approached 
him and said: ‘Sir, I have heard Lizst.”” The musician 
bowed. ‘I have heard Thalburg."’ He bowed again; 
‘and I have heard most of the celebrated pianists, but, 
sir, you sweat more than any of them.’’ 

Postal Money OrsEers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
@ postal money order. No more losses by mail. 

“The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $30. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol- 
lowing charges or fees, viz.: For an order for $1, or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for an order of more than $10, and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents; and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged.”’ 


Srewart oF PaapeLpaia.—R. K., not 0. K., yet still 
he deserves these initials; bat we mean R. K. Stewart, 
southeast corner of Chestnut and Eighth Street. Is there 
anything that a lady may want that cannot be supplied 
at Stewart's? Patterns, trimmings, and all the little e 
ceterag that constitute a store worthy the patronage of the 
ladies may be found here. The attendants, we ought to 
say ladies—for they are ladies—are most obliging and 
polite; and, as for Stewart himself; well, Chesterfield 
would be nowhere. 

PostaGe on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay s¢parately for each package as received. 

CiveBixe with Macazines.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady's Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 
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Marion Hartann’s story of “‘ Rizpah’s Idols’’ com- 
mences in this number, and is copyrighted, se that it 
cannot be had elsewhere. Read it, and pronounce upon 


it. Every number of the Lady’s Book for 1866 will con- 
s 


tain an article from the pen of this lady. 


Tue procuring of this club has been a very easy task, 
and I hope that your great efforts to please and edify the 
ladies in this chaste and beautiful Book, may bring you 
reward, commendation, and much pecuniary aid. 

Mas. W., N. ¥. 


Wr is the letter I the most blessed of vowels? Be- 
cause it is ix the midst of bliss. E is in Hell, and the 
others are in Purgatory. 


A tapy with whom I am acquainted lately became help- 
less; which calamity was so well published, that her 
door bell was kept tinkling for a week by the ‘‘ Honoras,”’ 
“ Bridgets,”’ and “Catharines,” anxious to supply the 
place of the departed help. From so profuse a crop it 
was difficult to select one flower; each one had an in- 
voice or ‘‘ kracter,’’ and each one was as demure as if she 
were about to take the veil. They could all boil and 
stew ; hash and fricasee; wash, mend, and iron; bake, 
brew, aad starch; in fact, an army of veterans in culi- 
nary pursuits aod laundry duties. Not one had a “ fol- 
lower,’’ or stayed out after nine o’clock in the evening. 

For some reason—ladies never do anything without a 
good reason—a very green specimen of the Emerald Isle 
was selected, who rejoiced in the cognomen of ‘‘ Mary, 
sure,”’ a prodigy among pots, kettles, soups, gravies, and 
“‘made dishes.’’ She could—by her own account—do 
everything ; could sweep without raising a dust; boila 
dumpling so light as almost to disturb the long-cherished 
principles of gravitation ; in fact, if she was to be credited 
at all, she was a well-appointed kitchen within a kitchen, 
a ne plus ultra, a housewife’s veritable ‘“‘Eureka!’’ Ac- 
cordingly she was accepted and sworn in; had pointed 
out to her the “ ways’’ of the house; was introduced to 
the kettles and closets, coal-bin and ash-hole, pump and 
bread tickets, and an infinite variety of matters such as 
the “rag for this nail’’ and ‘‘nail for this rag.” 

Her first dinner was to be extremely plain, and her 
mistress, willing to lay but a light tax upon her unlimited 
capacity, ordered for dessert that most simple as well as 
delicious of wheaten compounds, known among fluent 
housewives as a “minute pudding.”’ 

‘Ah, ma’rm,”’ says the all-accomplished Mary, ‘it 
would plase ye to see me make that same pudding.”’ 

Dinner hour drew nigh, and Mary’s mistress was ar- 
ranging her toilet forthe meal, whena gentle tap fell 
upon her door. 

Mary appeared when it was opened, relating, with beam- 
ing eyes, the grand success of the meat and vegetables 
below, and, with a pleasant smile, inquired, naively, 
“ Now, ma’rm, where do you keep your minute ?"’ 





Godey'’s Lady’s Book. It is a fact well known to all 
ladies that this magazine has no rival, and that there is 
no publication in the world that makes even a respect- 
able approximation to Godey’s Lady’s Book, and while 
under the guidance of Godey, no other magazine has any 
business to try and compete with it.—Aurora Borealis. 


Ir is in bad taste to be personal, I know; but I cannot 
forbear expressing my gratification that people with us 
are becoming convinced that the cheapest things are not 


always most economical, I have been somewhat opposed 


in getting up clubs for Godey, by the cheapness of the 
magazines, but I find this second year, it is ‘‘Give me 
Godey.”’ Miss P., Wisconsin. 


A Present For A Lapy.—Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they could not make a more agreeable 
Christmas or New Year’s present to a young lady than 
@ year’s subscription tothe Lady’s Book? Will it not 
monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and will 
they not be particularly gratified in receiving so useful a 
present, 


We cannot send the Lady’s Book in exchange for 
poetry. We have an abundance of the latter on hand. 
VOL. LXx11.—9 





EpucaTIon IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. — Read the fol- 
lowing from an English paper :— 


‘“*EpvcaTion IN SHEFFIELD Mrixinc Districts. — The 
Children’s Employment Committee, in their report from 
Sheffield, state that a boy aged fourteen ‘did not know of 
London or Queen Victoria; or if she was a woman, or 
takes care of the country; could read a bit, but not write.’ 
A boy aged thirteen knew most of his letters ; ‘had to go 
to day-school till father began to be bad, and go always 
on Sunday and to church. Is asked of Queen Victoria. 
Have heard the name on it—can’t tell what it means. She 
finds'em money. The Bible is the Holy Bible. Have 
not heard of the Testament, Gospel, Adam, or Jesus 
Christ. An angel is an image.’ A boy aged fourteen 
‘hadn't sufficiently good clothes to go to school or church 
in. Gets 8s. 6d. a week, and have 6d. of it for myself. 
For nearly a year have put 4d. out of this into the bank. 
Generally do shiver like this when I’ve been hot. Do not 
go to school on Sunday or at night; have no good clothes 
to goin. Father makes 18s. a week, one of my brothers 
10¢., and I have three sisters at work. Three of us are at 
home, too little to work. Go to a church. (Qy. What 
church?) Some say it’s Protestant,some Catholic. Par- 
son preaches out of a pulpit and reads out of a Bible, but 
I can’t get nigh enough to understand the words. Have 
heard say that God made the world, and that all the peo- 

le were drowned but one; heard say that one wasa 
ittle bird. Suppose that Christ was aman. He was a 
father, and teached ’em to read out ofa Bible. Think he 
was put to a cross.’ William Smith, aged fifteen, a 
moulder, said: ‘Never was at day-school in my life, ex- 
cept for a week or two, and do not ever go at night, but 
do on Sunday, and to chapel. a cousin teaches me 
reading a little. Heard at chapel about Samuel fighting 
with a lot of soldiers. Have not heard of Paradise. The 
Garden of Eden is where men goes and eats of atree. It 
was not any particular man. Do not know if Adam and 
Eve were the first people in the world. God made man; 
man made woman.’ ward Taylor, aged fifteen, went 
to school on Sundays and three nights a week, for which 
he paid igh ‘Can read, write, and do sums—e. g., re- 
duction. Do not know what 10 times 12 or 3 times 7 is. 
Have almost forget ’emall. Do not know of London; 
never learned any maps.’ Jeremiah Haynes, aged twelve, 
couldn’t read. ‘Ran away from school to get work, but 
would rather go to school now to get to learn to read. 
Cannot tell ‘reading’ letters such as those (i.¢e., my writ- 
ing, J. E. W.), but can tell those in a book. Go to school 
always on Sundays. Have not heard of Abraham or the 
Gospel. The Bible tells us what todo and sich. There 
are somewhere about thirty pennies in a halfcrown ; am 
not sure; think about thirty-two. Four times four is 8; 
4 fours are 16. A king is him that has all the money and 
gold. Wehaveaking. (Told itisa Queen.) They call 
her the Princess Alexandra. (Told that she married the 
Queen’s son.) The Queen’s son is the Princess Alexandra. 
A Princess is a man.’ William Turner, aged twelve, 
didn’t know anything about the Queen or England. 
‘Didn't live in England. Think it i¢a country, but didn’t 
know before. There are six days in a week. There is 
another day; altogether it makes (after a long pause) 
seven days.’ Henry Mathewman, aged seventeen, could 
tell letters, but not read. ‘Was at day school here as 
long as I can remember, till twelve years old, when [ 
came from. Missed going sometimes, but have gone 
several days and a month, and never miss. Had been to 
a Sunday-schoo!l once ortwice, but not more. Have been 
to chapel, but have missed a good many times lately. 
One name that they preached about was Jesus Christ, but 
I cannot‘say any others, and I cannot tell anything about 
Him. He was not killed, but died like other people. He 
was not the same as other people in some ways, because 
he was religious in some ways, and others'isn’t. He was 
alive again, but I cannot say if Heis now. He was ona 
cross, but that is not how He was killed.’ "’ 


Mosic.—We address ourselves to the different publishers. 
Music don’t pay for noticing. Twenty-five centg worth of 
music takes up one dollar of space. If publishers of music 
want it noticed they must pay for it as an advertisement, 
and upon writing us we will let them know the terms, 
We know the value of a notice in the Lady’s Book as well 
as they do. 


A LADY excused her extreme love for diamonds and other 
precious stones, by saying, “They are the only bright 
things which never fade on earth.’ 
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‘ PARIS ITEMS. 


Hierro Herrs Expecrant.—We think the folly of wait- 
ing for dead men’s shoes is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing :— 


“An old miser died in Paris recently, and his will ran 
as follows: ‘All my family is comprised in one nephew, 
and he has thought proper to recall himself to my memory 
once a year only, when he has sent mea letter and a pre- 
sent, The letter has become shorter every year. As to 
the present, the reader is uested to look at the monu- 
ment underneath, and he will see why, disinheriting my 
nephew aforesaid, I leave all my property to the hospitals. 
Done at Paris,’ ate. Under the chimney-piece, in fact, was 
found, rising from the hearth, a pyramid of dishes for 
Strasburg pies, empty and gradually growing smaller. 
The first, which bore the date of 1850, was of enormous 
size; the last, which bore that of 1865, was microscopic. 
They were the annual gifts of the forgetful nephew. At 
the top, the dead man had stuck a piece of paper, on which 
was written ‘Pyramid of gratitude.’ The fortune left 
amounts to 350,000 frances. 


Cov.p any but a Frenchman have invented so horrible 
a form of suicide as this? 


“A Prexca mason, named Guibaut, father of five chil- 
dren, recently blew out his brains in this strange manner: 
He filled a long apothecary’s vial with gunpowder, and 
introduced the closed end into his mouth ; he then applied 
a lighted match to the open part, and the powder exploded. 
His head was blown to pieces in a dreadful manner. 


Everyrsopy has heard of the old woman who kissed her 
cow as a matter of taste, but it is a new idea to find a legal 
authority for such demonstrations. 

A Paris letter writer tells this story :— 


“A curious scene took place two evenings back on the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais. A gentleman, an advocate, 
walking out, accompanied by his dog, an Italian gray- 
hound of great beauty, suddenly missed the animal, and, 
retracing his steps, overtook a man of decent appearance 
with the dogin his arms. The thief had already removed 
the collar with the owner's name and address, and was 
endeavoring to stifle thedog’s cries. Being a man of great 
muscular power, the owner soon mastered the delinquent, 
and then offered him the choice either of being consigned 
tu the police or of kneeling down in the street and kissing 
the dog. 

“The thief, after some little hesitation, chose the latter 
alternative, and performed the ceremony in the midst of 
the laughter and jeers of the bystanders. Satisfaction 
being thus given, the owner was willing to allow the 
offender to depart in peace, but some sergents-de-ville 
coming up insisted upon taking him before the Commis- 
sary of Police of the quarter. The gentleman accompanied 
the party to the office, and when there, explained to the 
Commissary that he had acted in virtue of an old law of 
the Burgundian Parliament, never yet abrogated, contain- 
ing (Tit. X. cap. 8, art. 9), a disposition thus worded :— 

“*Ifany man bas stolen a grayhound (volfrahum), or 
a-segusiave (segutium—a particular sort of hound used by 
the Gauls for hunting the boar), or a lurcher (petruncu- 
dum), we ordain that the guilty party be.obliged either to 
kiss the animal before the whole people, or to pay five 
sols of gold to the master of the dog, and two sols as fine.’ 

‘*The advocate concluded by interceding for the culprit, 
on the ground that he had satisfied the conditions of the 
law; but the Commissary, recognizing the man as an vld 
offender, sent him to the Prefecture." 


Tue Faubourg St. Germain has recently been the scene 
of one of the most gorgeous /‘tes ever recorded in the 
annals of fashion. Baroness Seilli¢re, mother of the 
lovely Princess Sagou, gave a ball to which no less than 
1000 guests were invited. At the foot of the staircase stood 
a giant, hauberk in hand, who announced each fresh ar- 
rival by a tremendous blow on the marble pavement. The 
guests, ushered up the splendidly-lighted stairs, were re- 
ceived by forty servants, in the livery of the ancient house 
of Selli-re. The ball-room was lighted by 2000 wax- 
lights, which shone on fair women and brave men until 
seven in the morning. The supper-room had no less than 
$00 seats; each guest, on taking his place, was taken in 
charge by two servants, one of whom presented a card, on 
which the wines were printed, and on the other the menu ; 


to each card a pencil was attached, with which the reci-. 


pients were requested to mark the wines and dishes they 
wished to partake of. Tablean illuminated with pink 
and blue lights adorned the salles. 





An AFFECTIONATE Famity.—In the biography of Mrs. 
Siddons, the actress, by Dr. Doran, the following occurs :-— 


“When her son, Henry Siddons, was the somewhat 
unlucky proprietor of the Edinburgh Theatre, he thought 
that if his mother and uncle would but piay for him, in 
the same pieces, on the same right, he should retrieve his 
fortunes. He wrote separately to both, and received re- 
spective answers, Thatfrom Mrs. Siddons intimated that 
she would act for half the receipts and a free benefit. The 
reply from John Kemble expressed his readiness to act— 
for a free benefit and half the receipts! Henry Siddons, 
= perplexed, had to look elsewhere for less expensiva 
aid.’ 

Wuart shall I say that will be sufficient praise of the 
Queen of Magazines? for surely it is more superb than any 
other, with every moral excellence. To me it is indi» 
pensable, and helps to contribute to the happiness as 
well as comforts ofa home. Please send my clubas soon 
as possible. Mas. J., Pa. 


Tue PoPpvLATION OF THE WorLD.—At the present time 
the population of the world is estimated to amount to 
1,000,000;000 persons, speaking 3064 languages, and pro- 
fessing 1100 forms of religion. The average duration of 
human life is estimated at thirty-three years and six 
months, A quarter of the children born die before their 
seventh year, and one-half before their seventeenth. Ous 
of the 1,000,000,000 persons living, 33,000,000 die each 
year, 91,000 each day, 3730 each hour, sixty each minute, 
and, consequently, one every second. These 33,000,000 
deaths are counterbalanced by 41,500,000 births—the ex 
cess being the annual increase of the human race. I¢ 
has been remarked that births and deaths are more fre- 
quent in the night than during the day. Calculating one 
marriage for every 120 — of both sexes, and of all 
ages, 83,000,000 are celebrated annually. 


Wuica, on the face of the earth, is the best place fora 
sleeping infant ?—The Rock-y Mountains. 


Aw advertisement in a Southern paper gives us the fol- 
lowing as a portion of an advertisement of a circus con 
pany :— 

** A grand and imposing procession will take place at 11 
o’clock, through the streets, in which the ladies will appear 
on horseback. Also, the performers, dressed in beautiful 
Roman costume, preceded by the splendid English band 
chariot, with the company’s celebrated brass band, dressed 
in scarletand gold uniform ; followed by one of the great- 
est curiosities in America, it being the identical carriage 
which formerly belonged to Queen Victoria, and was used 
for many years by the Duchess of Kent, mother of the 
Queen, in the grand procession which always passes from 
Buckingham ak through St. James’ Park, to the 
House of Parliament, where Her Majesty goes every year 
to inaugurate the ceremonies. This carriage is the gen» 
ine article, and has never been exhibited to the public in 
America, as it was brought direct from London here, after 

reat trouble in getting permission to bring it out of Eng 

and, which was at last accomplished at a cost of over six 
thousand dollars.’’ 


Now, where did this celebrated carriage come from? 
We should think there was great trouble in bringing it 
out of England, especially when Her Majesty “‘ uses it 
every year in inaugurating the ceremonies.” 

A wortce has lately appeared in our papers headed “ A 
Literary Hoax,” speaking of an officer in the U. 8. Navy. 

“ Who, in punishment for a wish that he ‘might never 
hear of the United States again,’ was kept sailing up and 
down the high seas for many years, totally debarred from 
communication with his kind.”’ 

Where does the hoax come in? for to suppose that any- 
body believed the narration, is rather too much. It was 
read asa good story of its kind, having for its origin 
“The Fiying Dutchman,” and yet nearly a column of a 
newspaper is taken up with the explanation. 


WE continue in this number patterns suitable for win- 
ter evening’s work. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 


THE SQUARE PUZZLE. 


Tus mag be either made of stiff paper or card-board, 
aud requires no particular skill in making it. Cut out 


Fig. 1. 





























jlia 


twelve pieces all the same size and shape of Fig. 2. The 
puzzle is, to put them together so as to form three com- 
plete squares, It is very easy when once understood, but 


any one not seeing Fig. 1 would have some difficulty in 
aecomplishing it. 








Here are two amusing games, named respectively “‘ My 
Aunt Ion’ and ** Madame Augot.”’ 

In the first-named, the players form a circle; one of 
them, addressing her right-hand neighbor, says: ‘* Do 
you know my Aunt Ion?’’ ‘No,’ replies the others. 
“Well, then,’’ she resumes, “my Aunt Ion does so,” 
moving her right hand up and down, and continuing the 
movement, while the same inquiry and reply go round 
the circle, and all the right hands are in motion. Succes- 
sive rounds of questions and demonstrations set in motion 
the other hand, the feet, and the head, till the whole party 
are waving hands, shaking feet, and wagging heads, in 
a highly diverting fashion. 

x Madame Augot”’ is similar, but more intensely French. 
The leader of this game commences a recital of the tragi- 
comic adventures of a poor lady, each accident happening 
to her investing her with afresh calamity ; first, a shak- 
ing of the head, perhaps from constantly refusing offers ; 
then a winking of the eyes, caught from her parrot; then 
a twist of the mouth, from talking German; then a move- 
ment of the right arm, from dram-drinking ; and so on ad 
libitum, while the narrator and all the audience are 
@oliged to imitate the movement or malady, so that, b 
the time the unfortunate ‘‘ Madame Augot”’ sinks beneat 
the weight of infirmities, nothing is to be seen but shak- 
ing heads, winking eyes, twisted mouths, wry necks, and 
palsy-shaking hands and feet. 


HUNT THE WHISTLE. 


Tavs isa very amusing game, and is somewhat like 
hunt-the-slipper. The players seat themselvesina circle, 
mad one of the party is selected who does not know the 
xame; he is made to kneel in the centre of the players, 
and is then shown a whistle; and afterwards made to 
place his head in the lap of one of the party, who repeats 
some doggerel verses to him, while another of the party 
fastens the whistle to a piece of tape, which is then pinned 
to the collar of his coat or jacket, and the whistle is blown 
quickly, when one of the party pretends to hide it under 
him. While the hunter is searching for it, the whistle is 
blown again, and dropped carefully. Again the hunter 
is puzzled ; and if the game is not played too slovenly, 
it may be a long time before the whistle is discovered. 

This game is sometimes played with a key instead of a 
whistle, but the manner of playing it is precisely the 
same. 


Wrr is the Secretary of the Navy like an Oil operator? 
Because he is Giddy on Wells—(Gideon Welles). 

War isa spider a good correspondent ? 

Because he drops a line by every post. 





SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; ora Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If ycu want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘* Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
trre be written so that they can be easily made out. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
to the office where it is received. 


Max. Comtne Ovr.—A correspondent of a New York 
aper writes from Mexico: ‘‘On the Emperor Maxim+ 
ian’s birthday, the Empress went in state tothe cathedral. 

She had a magnificent crown on her head, and wore a 
crimson velvet mantle, all embroidered with stars of gold, 
over a magnificent white silk dress similarly worked. The 
carriage in which she reviewed the troops cost $40,000; 
it is all made of glass and silver fretwork, and the col- 
umns of solid silver. The inside is lined with white fatin 
and gold lace. The Palatine Guard—all men over six 
feet in height—followed, splendidly dressed, and making 
a fine appearance.”’ 


This establishment would pay the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for several years. 


Tue following is hard to beat for depth of pathos and 
soul-stirring sentiment :— 


“ Here Pize and kakes and Bier I sell, 
And Oisters stood & in the shell, 
And fride wuns tew for them that chews, 
And with dispatch blacks boots & shews."’ 


J. Stark Houiowar, Esq., still continues the Editor- 
ship of the Musical Department of the Lady’s Book. This 
will guarantee our subscribers good music throughout the 
year. Any letters on the subject of music mast be ad- 
dressed, J, Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. 


A Youne mamma, on the important occasion of making 
her little boy his first pair of trowsers, conceived the idea 
that it would be more economical to make them of the 
same dimensions behind and before, so that they might be 
changed about and wearevenly. Their effect, when don- 
ned by the little fellow, was very ridiculous. Papa, at 
first sight of the bogey garment, burst into a roar of 
laughter and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my dear, how could you 
have the heart todo it? Why, the poor little fellow won’t 
know whether he s going to school or coming home,” 


Freiant on Lerrers AND Premium on Drarts.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight. We advise our subscribers to remit by 
mail a post-office order or a draft payable to the order of 
L. A. Godey. Should either be lost, it can be reuewed 
without loss to the sender. 
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Mn. WaLRAvEN has just opened a new and varied 
assortment of curtain goods and other novelties, recently 
imported, and comprising many novel and unique styles 
never before introduced into this country. These goods 
being personally and carefully selected in Europe, are 
offered as the latest Parisian fashions. Among the ma- 
terials for curtains is a new and beautiful combination 
af colors, called the “Mode Rideaux,”’ in vogue in Paris 
for drawing-rooms. It is a broad stripe of bright color- 
tmg upon a neutral tint, more like “tourtelle”’ than any 
shade we have before seen in this country. The peculiar 
pattern and colors, and the full heavy folds formed by the 
rich material, give these curtains a particularly stylish 
effect. 

Another novelty is the “Smyrna Cloth,” a solid silk, 
used for bed-room curtains. The patterns are rich and 
varied, with high colors artistically blended, and forming 
entirely new combinations. This, too, isa late Parisian 
fashion, never before imported. The “‘ Lamas de Soie,” 
and “‘ Bordered Brocatelles,” are also new, both in mate- 
rial and style. 

Mr. Walraven has also imported embroidered lace cur- 
tains of the richest description, some of them having hand 
embroidery upon them that was the sole labor of one year. 
This assortment comprises all the newest patterns, and 
the most exquisite work. The blue and silver “‘Terry”’ 
is another new blending of colors that has never before 
been attempted in any material. The effect is very beau- 
tiful as well as recherché. 

Among other novelties, Mr. Walraven offers now pier- 
giass frames and cornices to match, forming the entire 
width of the windows and space between. Some of these 
are of entirely new patterns; gold, gold and rosewood, 
gold and velvet, while the curtain handles complete the 
suit. 

Ig addition to the goods mentioned, the stock comprises 
an immense assortment of every style of curtain goods, 
piano covers, crum cloths, brocatelles, lace and muslin, 
flags, shades, and all the newest styles of trimmings. 


Mr. Walraven is the successor of Mr. Carryl, formerly 
so well and familiarly known as the conductor of the 
greatest curtain establishment in the country. His store 
is at No. 719 Chestnut Street, in the Masonic Hall, 


For twenty-five years or more we must have taken the 
Book in our family, and think we can hardly do with- 
out it. B. H., Wis, 


AMERICAN ORGANS.—Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Surru, 
manufacturers of the American Organ, have no superiors 
in this country, and their instruments, wherever used, 
never fail to give the most complete satisfaction. Testi- 
monials to this effect are constantly being received by the 
Messrs. S. and their agonts. Those who wish to procure 
the most perfect instrument for beauty of tone, evenness 
af temperament, promptness of action, and elegance of 
finish, will not be satisfied with any instrument but the 
American Organ. 

Mr. C. F. Ives, Organist of Grace Church, Chicago, mye: 
“Iam greatly pleased with your American Organ. They 
ere wonderful instruments in power, though occupying 
but little space. In tone and action they are really per- 
fect, and they possess mauy improvements over those I 
have ever before seen, and I regard them as indispensable 
as an accompaniment to singing for all churches of mode- 
ratesize, The ease with which they can be played, and 
their quick response to the touch, place them almost equal 
to the piano as an instrument for the family circle.’’ 

Orders for these.Organs should be addressed to Siberia 
Ott, 748 Broadway, New York. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“‘Beaoty,’’ says the modern proverb, “tis but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—ieale or female—be soever perfect in fea 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher"’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other, Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8S. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggista, 


Mr. Goper: Inclose $3 for the 1866 subscription. I 
really do not know what [ should do without your friendly 
magazine; its reading is both instructing and amusing. 
Marion Harland’s tale is a great enticement to me for the 
1866 subscription. I will not waste paper or take up your 
time in reading compliments ; suffice it to say, uo one does 
anything but speak well of ‘‘Godey.” y neighbors 
borrow your magazine so much, that I think I shall soon 
be tempted to make up a club. 

Respectfully, A. G., Pa. 


Wrratn these few years such material progress has been 
made by the well-known manufacturers, Messrs. Mason & 
Hamiin, of Boston, as to place the instruments made by 
them ona higher level, and to decide the question that 
the piano-furte is no longer to hold the only prominent 
place as a household instrument. These manufacturers 
have worked out the secret of producing tones of the 
best quality—tones of surpassing purity and richness— 
from reeds, and have otherwise brought the instruments, 
for which they have adopted the appropriate name, 

‘CABINET ORGANS,” to such a degree of excellence, 
that they are exciting much interest in musical circles, 
and are already becoming the fashion with those who are 
on the alert for musical novelties of real merit. Without 
doubt, in these Caprvet OnGAns, we have the long-sought 
instrument of sustained tones, which is hereafter to divide 
with the piano-forte the musical honors of the drawing- 
room, 


THE ILLUSTRATED SONGS OF SEVEN. 


Tue admirers of Jean Ingelow (and who does not ad- 
mire her?) will be glad to learn that her publishers, 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have just ready their 
beautiful presentation book, ‘‘The Songs of Seven,” by 
Jean Ingelow. This popular poem, descriptive of seven 
periods in the Life of Woman, viz: Seven years—Exulta- 
tion; fourteen years— Romance; twenty-one years— 
Love ; twenty-eight years—Matrimony ; thirty-five years 
—Widowhood ; forty-two years—Giving in Marriage ; 
forty-nine years—Longing for Home, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for purposes of illustration, and the publishers have 
spared no pains or expense to produce one of the most 
elegant volumes ever issued from the American press, 
It is really a book which must be much sought after dur 
ing the Holiday season. 

Not the least desirable part of the book is the beautiful 
portrait of Miss Ingelow, engraved from a photograph 
sent the publishers, expressly for that purpose. It is cer 
tainly a pleasure to gaze upon the likeness of one who 
has afforded so much delight to all lovers of good pvetry. 

The price of this charming volume, bound in-Tarkey 
cloth and gold, is $5; or, in morocco, $8. 
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A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR. VOL. X. 1866, 


REVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, Poems, Mathe- 
ics, Grammar, Enigmas, Rebuses, etc. 

The Publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL MONTH- 
LY, in order to reach all parts of the country, will send 
the Vistror ong YEAR FREE To one Person (who will act 
as agent), AT ANY Post-orFricsk in the United States, 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHDAY, PvusuisHer, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*,* Exchanges copying the above, and sending a 
marked copy, will receive the Vistror for one year. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


“Itis printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
edlection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
ft. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers,”’ 
—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Tittox 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 


LADIES OF THE NORTHWEST!! 


Yorr attention is respectfully called to the unsurpassed 
STYLES, QUALITY, and FINISH, of 


" 


BURGER’S 
CELEBRATED 
French Pattern 
CORSETS, 
Manufactured in 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


Diplomas and First Premiums awarded, wherever ex- 
hibited. 

Their extensive use in Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and other cities proves their merits. 

A PERFECT Fit always insured by sending measures of 
Bust, Waist, Arm, and Front desired. 

Fag Price List, etc., address 

F, ALONZO BURGER, 
Corsst MANUFACTURER, 


Discount to the Trade. Detroit, Mich, 


THE FINE ARTS. 


A CORRECT style of coloring Photographs on plain and 
wibumen paper, Ivorytypes, and Photo-miniatures, taught 
by P. F. Coopsr, Artist, 1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For sale, his reliable book on the above arts ; price $2, 
With model of coloring ; $5, with colors, ete. ete. ; com- 
Pete, $12. Sent, free of charge, on receiptof price In- 
Close a stamp for circular with references, 

Photographs of all sizes colored in a superior manner, 
at moderate rates—received and returned by mail or ex- 
Prose, 

g* 





THE MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY 


Begs leave to call attention to the accompanying Trade- 
Mark, to be found on each box and each piece of Genuine 
Maajc Rurris. All Ruftles, of 
whatever name, not having this 
Trade-Mark, are worthless imi- 
tations and infringements on 
the Company’s Patents. Tug 
Genuine Macic RvuFFLEs are 
put up full six yards in each 
piece, and twelve pieces in 
each box. They are carefully 
made, are of the best material, 
give perfect satisfaction in use, and are sold as low as 
goods of such quality can be afforded. For sale by the 
principal jobbers and retailers throughout the United 
States. Manufactured only by Toe Maaic Rurrie Com- 
PANY, No. 95 Chambers Street, New York City. 


TRADE 
SUVA 





Patent. 


NATURAL, GRACEFUL, AND BEAUTIFUL! 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in bean- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with fall 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Superior Neepites.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplicd with a 
superior article. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. H. F.—Sent patterns October 25th. 

Mrs. W. W. B.—Sent hair crimpers 28th. 

Mrs. M. E. M.—Sent hair crimpers and curls by Kins- 
ley’s express 28th. 

K. A. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 30th. 

Mrs, A. V. D. B.—Sent box by Adams's express 30th. 

Mrs. H. M. W.—Sent pattern November Ist. 

Mrs. J. H. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 4 

B. 8.—Sent zephyr 3d, F 
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Mrs. C. L. C.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss H. U.—Sent pattern 3d. 

T. A. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. M. 0.—Sent pattern 3d. 

A. V. H.—Sent lead comb 34. 

Mrs. H. P. G.—Sent dresses by Kinsley’s express 4th, 

Mrs. E. P. F.—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 4th. 

Miss M. C. M.—Sent pattern and lead comb 4th. 

Miss E. G. H.—Sent pattern 4th. 

G. H. W.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. E. W.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs, A. P. T.—Sent ring 7th. 

Mrs. C. K.—Sent ring 7th. 

R. B.—Sent curls by Adams’s express 7th. 

Mrs. M. E, A.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss L. R.—Sent curls 8th. 

J. 8.—Sent ring 8th. 

Mrs. T. J. G.—Sent infant’s shirt 8th. 

Miss 8. A. M.—Sent patterns 8th. 

Miss F. 8.—Sent curls 9th. 

8. A. L.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Miss J. H. M.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. E. H.—Sent materials for smoking-cap by Kins- 
ley'’s express 11th. 

Miss F. B.—Sent ring 13th. 

H. L. D.—Sent hair crimpers 13th. 

W. N.—Sent articles 13th. 

Mrs. B. P, McD.—Sent vest chain and charms by Kins- 
ley’s express 14th. 

Mrs. W. H. 8.—Sent needles 14th. 

M. A. L.—Sent pattern 16th. r 

Mrs. E. N. 8.—Sent pattern 16th. 

P. M. J.—Sent Grecian curls by Adams’s express 16th. 

Mrs. J. A. B.—Sent pattern 16th. 

T. H. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

T. R.—Sent hair crimpers by Kinsley’s express 16th. 

Sister Regina.—Why do you not say where your resi- 
dence is? “ Address as before” is no direction. 

Mignon.—We cannot answer such questions. 

L. H. P.—We do not think it will. We-have heard of 
many persons who have been seriously injured by the 
practice. 

Miss R.—We don’t think the gentleman would have 
attempted to kiss you, unless you accidentally put your 
face too close to his. 

A. L.—We do not believe in spiritualism, and will not 
publish any article advocating it. 


Miss V. T.—We believe the advantage of age ought to 
be on the part of the gentleman. They may be of even 
age, and we do not see any objection to the lady being 
slightly the elder of the gentleman; but when the lady 
is twenty-seven, and the boy only seventeen, we think 
there is, as Power the comedian used to say, ‘‘ matter for 
mighty nice consideration,” although he may be a fine 
fellow for his age. 


Mary R.—‘‘ Ought a clergyman to read Shakspeare be- 
fore an assemblage?” Yes; we have no objection to it. 
There is one of the clergy that we know that we should 
be delighted to hear read Hamlet. They often quote 
Shakspeare in their sermons, and where is the objection 
to their reading it before friends? 

Mrs. 8.—Use glasses. You will have to come to them. 
You are only ruining your eyes trying to‘do without 
them. 

Mrs. C.—Very much obliged for the receipts. 

Oxford.+No! 

Mary Ann.—Were we to criticize half the poetry sent to 
us we should fill our pages for the delectation of poets 

4a 





only. Moreover, B, who is a poet, doesn’t care for the 
verses of C, D, E, and F, who are poets. 

M. L. R.—We do not know of any clergyman who 
wears gloves in the pulpit, We believe, ia some cases, 
it isa practice in England. Clergymen in this country 
do not go to the theatres, they go to dramatic concerts. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, die 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the Pons eampen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, E. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accouni- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, somaplerive. and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind frora Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebratad establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When gocds are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JANUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress of violet Irish poplin, trimmed 
with bias bands of white poplin arranged to simulate an 
over-skirt. The dress is plainly gored in front, but is 
laid in large box-plaits in the back. The coiffure is of 
point appligué lace and violet velvet. The hair is rolled 
from the face and caught up in a waterfall at the back. 

Fig. 2.—-Dinner-dress of steel-colored faille, bordered 
by a band of ermine. The corsage is cut square, both 
back and front, and trimmed with a narrow band of 
ermine. The guimpe is formed of Valenciennes inseri- 
ing and needlework. The hair is heavily crimped, and 
dressed with a few crimson velvet flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Home dress of ruby reps, trimmed with velvet 
battons and ruby silk cord. The hair is crimped and 
arranged in @ loose coil at the back. The coiffure con- 
sists of a band of ruby velvet studded with jet beads, and 
tied at the back with a ruby chenille cord. 

Fig. 4.—Green robe dress, from the establishment of A. 
T. Stewart & Co., New York. It is stamped to simulate 
a rich velvet trimming. The paletét is of brown velvet 
cloth, trimmed with chenille ornaments to match. The 
bonnet is of the new shape—a black velvet front, with 
green soft crown trimmed with scarlet berries and green 
leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Evening-dress of white er*pe, puffed over white 
silk, The puffs are confined by bands of scarlet Vglvet 
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edged with black lace. The overskirt of erépe is bordered 
by scarlet velvet and black lace, and festooned up very 
high on the left side by a bunch of white flowersand loops 
of scarlet velvet. The corsage is of scarlet velvet, trimmed 
with buttonsand black laeg. Folds of crépe are laid above 
the corsage, and above the cr/pe 1s a fulling of tulle 
drawn closwly to the neck, and trimmed with pearl beads. 
Bunches of flowers and loops of velvet ribbon ornament 
the sleeves. The hair is rolled from the face, and ar- 
ranged in a loose waterfall at the back. The coiffure is 
formed of bandeaux of searlet velvet, caught at the side 
by a tuft of flowers and loops of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Gray poplin suit, trimmed with narrow black 
velvet and jet buttons. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


New attractions are now to be found at the Maison Til- 
man, besides the former sp<cialités, flowers and bonnets. 
Cloaks of all kinds both for evening and street wear, deli- 
cate morning robes and breakfast jackets are displayed in 
great profusion in the new show-rooms 147 East Ninth 
Street, New York. 

The department lately inaugarated, comprises dress- 
making in all its varied branches, also the many beautiful 
little articles of lingerie, which add so materially to the 
attractiveness of a toilette. 

From a very elegant trousseau made up in the original 
and tasteful style which characterizes all the creations of 
Mme. Tilman, we give the following brief descriptions :— 

A wedding dress of rich, white gros grains covered 
with lace, forming a full double skirt trimmed with nar- 
row ruches. The garniture was of orange blossoms, 
bridal roses, and lilies of the valley. 

A poplin dress of a luminous green, called vert mala- 
chite, was trimmed with velvet a shade darker, the edges 
were cut out in scallops, the spaces being filled in with 
rosettes of velvet and lace. 

A pearl-colored silk, trimmed with blue velvet disposed 
in fusées upon each breadth, was both effective and ele- 
gant, 

Another happy inspiration was a lovely shade of blue 
Mexique silk tastefully decorated with lozenges of cluny 
guipure over blue velvet. 

Besides many other rich dresses, were the most capti- 
vating morning robes of white cambric, with designs 
stitched on narrow bands, and finished with Valenciennes 
or cluny inserting, intermingled with delicate ribbons, 
Each morning-robe had a coquettish little cap trimmed 
with ribbons and lace to match. 

Among the new flower garnitures just received, are full 
trimmings for evening dresses, to be arranged in festoons 
or fancy devices upon the skirt. For example, rows of 
fringe formed of delicate grasses trembling with dew, 
bands of autumn leaves covered with hoar frost, garlands 
of wild convolyoli, forget-me-nots, bindweed, and daisies, 
or wreaths of ivy, ferns, and berries. 

These floral decorations are exceedingly graceful; also 
very costly, and in a great measure supersede lace trim- 
mings this winter. Flowers are also arranged as berthas 
or bretelles upon the corsage. 

Besides the bandeaux of delicate flowers for bridal coif- 
fares, we noticed some quite original styles. A full tuft 
of orange-blossoms and buds for the centre of the head, 
and from this depended on either side large, linked chains 
formed of orange-buds. These were to be looped in with 
the hair and to fall carelessly over the neck. 

Another very graceful style was composed of a number 





of small tufts of bridal roses and fine fowers, connected 
by chains of beads resembling emeralds. 

The bridal bouquets de corsage were formed of two bou- 
quets of different sizes, connected by a spray of delicate 
flowers. On a high corsage the first bouquet would be at 
the throat, and the other at the waist. On a low corsage 
one bouquet should be caught on the shoulder, and the 
other on the opposite side of the waist, the short garland 
of flowers crossing the chest. 


The genuine Empire bonnet we think can only be found 
at this establishment. It is so very peculiar in shape, 
that only a tall, stylish-looking person could wear it to 
advantage. Imagine a flat, square crown, with smal 
front and long gypsy ears tying behind underneath the 
waterfall. A band of ribbon fastened on top passes down 
and ties under the chin, pressing the bonnet so closely to 
the face, that side trimmings are entirely suppressed. 
Gilt chains on velvet, a rich ornament, or a few flowers, 
are placed over the forehead. In the hard these bonnets 
are decidedly ugly, but when “‘ well woru,”’ they are quite 
distingué. Some very elegant specimens have just been 
received of choice shades of velyets, such as rose, violet, 
silver, gray, and blue, trimmed with gold chains and 
beads hidden ina light cloud of marabout. Others, for 
street wear, are of garnet or black velvet, or else gray 
felt, trimmed with plumes to match, and gilt ornaments. 
It is, however, not incumbent upon every one to wear these 
exaggerated styles, as there are several very pretty modifi- 
cations of the Empire bonnet. All are exceedingly small, 
with raised, soft crowns, or else a perfectly flat crown, 
end a small, tightly covered cape, or band set up rather 
high on the crown, 


The principal feature in the new bonnets is the veil, 
which has now become the all-important item both for 
bonnets and hats, It is of unhemmed black or white illu- 
sion spangled with gold, figured net, crépe lisse, or else 
the regular made veil. It is either caught on the side of 
the bonnet by a fancy ornament, or is fastened just over 
the crown, The length varies from three-quarters of a 
yard to one yard, 

The prolific genius of Mme. Tilman is constantly pro- 
ducing graceful novelties, and among the strikingly ori- 
ginal, we note the snowflake bonnet. It is ofa blue tinted 
material, covered with white silky masses resembling 
snow, and trimmed with icicle-like ornaments of crystal. 

A tasteful little evening bonnet is of pink erépe laid in 
reversed folds, and studded with pearl beads. A short 
veil of pink crépe falls gracefully over the back of the 
bonnet, 

Ornaments of gilt and enamel, jasper, onyx, malachite, 
rock crystal, torquoise, and cameo, arranged on folds or 
bandeaux of velvet are more extensively patronized for 
inside trimmings than flowers. Gold bands, gimps, flow- 
ers, and leaves veined with gold and golden berries, are 
all used as outside trimmings for bonnets. Long ostrich 
plumes, with the stems gilded, are among the novelties, 
but only suitable for evening wear. 

It isa noticeable feature that metal ornaments are in- 
troduced into the toilette wherever it can possibly be done. 

Flower headdresses have, in a great measure, given 
place to antique-looking bandeaux of gilt, steel, or silver, 
either plain, engraved, or filagreed. Some are ornamented 
with a richly enamelled butterfly poised on a fine wire in 
the centre. With these bandeaux—which generally con- 
sist of a cluster of three—the hair is dressed in puffs or 
curls arranged between them. If the bands over the head 
should not prove becoming, they can be bent to strap the 
waterfall, which will be found a very pretty style. 
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We were also shown a great variety of Moorish-looking 
ornaments, consisting of zones for the waist, cloak clasps, 
and buckles of open-worked silver. A new style of belt 
clasp is formed of three square plates formed of alternate 
blocks of gilt and black, or colored enamel. 

Long ear-rings and brooches of fine gold or silver fila- 
gree, identical with those worn twenty-five years ago, 
have been resuscitated, and are in high favor. 


It was thought that waterfalls would disappear when 
the Empire bonnets were introduced. Such, however, is 
not the case; the new bonnets are so short in the crown, 
as to positively require a chignon of some kind. Though 
the waterfall is still popular, the thick coil is fast gaining 
favor. A very pretty arrangement is to tie the hair tightly 
at the back, pin on a rouleau, and then wind the hair 
smoothly round, forming a single thick coil. A good ex- 
ample of this style is on Fig. 2 of the November fashion- 
plate. The front hair is either arranged over a high 
Pompadour frizette, or else dressed with a coronet plait, 
the hair being rolled over it at the sides, 


The newest boots for young ladies are of lasting, laced 
up in front over a tongue of colored silk, which can be 
changed at pleasure to suit the dress. A small rosette of 
velvet matching the tongue in color is worn on the toe of 
the boot. 

Some very desirable styles of alpaca goods have ap- 
peared, consisting of black grounds with small dots of 
white, or colors having all the effect of Foulard silk, with 
much more durability. 

The new robe dresses are exceedingly rich ; they are of 
a kind of poplin, beautifully embroidered with silk and 
ornamented with applications of velvet and steel buttons, 
resembling nails. 

Many of the morning-robes are precisely like those 
given on the double sheet in December, 1863. For a more 
eccentric, but still very popular style, refer to page 20 of 
the present number. 

The newest skating-gloves are of bright scariet blue, 
or white cloth, stitched with the same or a contrasting 
color. The same styles can be had for very young children. 

Porcelain buttons, with photographic heads and figures, 
have now appeared in the stores. We mentiored them 
last month, but only a few had been received, and those 
were bought up and could only be obtained on cloaks at 
a few large establishments. 

Many of the winter dresses are either laced or buttoned 
up the back. The edge of theskirt is still cut in scollops, 
but a thick cord has taken the place of the quilled braid. 
Worsted cord is used on street dresses, and silk cord on 
evening dresses. An exceedingly pretty cord has appeared 
in black and white, which trims effectively, and is not at 
allexpensive. The plain black worsted cord is much used 
for the trimming of mourning dresses. 

Some of the new sleeves are almost tight from the wrist 
to the elbow, and then puff out very much in the old leg 
of mutton style. 

On page 24 will be found the fur novelties mentioned in 
our last chat ; also, some excellent models of hats. No.9 
is one of the most desirable styles for young ladies. It 
is frequently made of bleck er’pe, and used as a mourn- 
ing hat. A trimming exceedingly well adapted to this 
hat is a veil of erépe liese, wound round and fastened at 
the side, with flowing ends, Infants’ hats are trimmed 
with large rosettes, formed of fancy feather tips. These 
ean be had in white and all the high colors. Birds of 
Paradise, grebe and pheasant plumes are the most fashion- 
able styles for young ladies. 

A very novel hat, worthy of note, is of gray feit, with 








a four-cornered crown and small brim. The trimming 
consists of puffings of velvet and plume to match. . 

Cluny guipure is still the rage, and nuwhere do we see 
it more charmingly combined with muslin and embroi- 
dery than at the Vogel establishment, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. It is frequently arranged in loops 
down the front of a waist and round the cuffs, epaulettes, 
and throat, with a bright ribbon passed through. 

Medallions of cluny, lined with silk, are in high esteem, 
both for muslin and silk dresses, and are also used on the 
ends of sashes in place of fringe. 


The muslin skirts, recently imported, are elegant be- 
yond description. Some are trimmed with a box-plaited 
flounce on the hem, caught down an inch from the top, 
by a row of cluny inserting, and ornamented by trans- 
parent lattice work of linen straps and chevrons of cluny. 
Others are ornamented by wide bands, formed of fine 
diagonal pleats and rows of inserting. Others, again, 
have rows of tucks and narrow strips of cluny inserting 
with ribbon run through them, forming a checkered 
pattern. The ribbon and lace should be of the same 
width. Plainer styles have a fluted ruffle, bordered with 
a bright band stamped on, or else the entire ruffle is of ¢ 
colored muslin, such as black, blue, pearl, or brown. A 
pretty design is a white ruffle, stamped with a black 
band, edged on eack side with black lace. 


Linen sets are very highly ornamented with applica- 
tions of muslin, fine embroidery, and lace. The shapes, 
also, are quite novel; some representing cravat ends, 
protruding from beneath the collar, others extending out 
on each side, in long ends, reminding one exceedingly of 
a pair of English whiskers, 

In lace, the most desirable styles are the duchesse and 
sailorcollar. Theshaped bertha is no longer fashionable ; 
the latest style is a wide strip of applique, or point lace, 
two yards long, finished offat each end. This is then ar- 
ranged by the Modiste to suit the figure of the wearer. 
Another advantage is, that the lace can be used for other 
purposes. 

Acharming evening-dress for a young lady, suitable 
for the winter festivities, is of white tarlatane, trimmed 
with five narrow puffings on the edge of the skirt, looped 
over with bands of green ribbon, edged with black lace. 
A second skirt, edged with black lace, is looped up just 
above the puffs on the under-skirt, by five graduated 
sashes of green silk, edged with black lace. The corsage 
is of green silk, with tooth-pick points, both back and 
front. It is finished at the neck by rnuchings of silk, 
edged with lace and folds of white tarlatane, arranged as 
in Fig. 5 of our fashion-plate. This dress is highly ere- 
ditable to the designer, Mme. Demorest, of 473 Broadway, 
New York. 

Another evening dress is of silver gray silk, trimmed 
with a double box-plaited flouncing of rose Portugal silk, 
in sections of about eight inches. The flounce is sepa- 
rated by half zones of silver-gray velvet, two and a half 
inches across, having the interior space barred with nar 
row velvet. The corsage is a basque, sloping suddenly 
from the front, and quite long at the back, trimmed to 
match the skirt, and having much the effect of a tunic. 

A very novel dress, and somewhat similar in style to 
the morning-robe in the present number, is as follows: 
A skirt of blue poplin, ornamented with black velvet 
horseshoes, studded with steel buttons. Over this is a 


short and perfectly plain skirt of black silk. A sleeveless 
jacket of black silk, trimmed with steel fringe, is worn 
over a blue Garibaldi waist, ornamented with black 
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DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 
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Fo Miss Nettie Whitworth, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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TITANIA MAZOURKA. 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 





BY L. BOWERS. 
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WINTER WALKING SUIT. 
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Dress of heavy brown silk reps, trimmed on each seam with small jet ornaments. Black velvet paletét, ornamented 
with } lack and steel ornaments and black lace. Bouvet of brown velvet, ornamented with a bird of Paradise. 
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WALKING COSTUME FOR A YOUNG LADY, 





‘uted Dress of bine silk poplin. Black velvet paletét, embroidered with jet beads and bordered by a narrow band of Astra- 
kan. Triconne of black velvet, turned up with blue velvet, and trimmed with a blue feather. / , 
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EVENING DRESS, 


(From the establishment of T. W. Evans & Co., 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 





vening dress of white tarletane, trimmed with bands of green book muslin edged with lace. These bands are woven 


\ in with black lace insertion, forming an elaborate Grecian pattern. 
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The same style of trimming is arranged on the corsage. 





ROBE DRESS. 


(From Messrs. Curwen Stoppart & Broturr, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) 








? 





Robe dress of purple poplin, richly ornamented with applications of black velvet studded with small stcel beads 
and buttons. The pendent straps are of ribbon tipped with velvet. 
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OPERA HOOD. 


OPERA HOOD. 
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- TULLE PATTERN. 





For a bonnet veil, dress, pelerine, or bridal veil. 





LATEST STYLES. 











Fig. 1.—Visiting costume. Dress of steel-colored silk spotted with black. and trimmed with applications of black 
velvet cut ont in bunches of leaves. Paletét of black velvet, trimmed with crochet trimming and jet ornaments. Bun- 
net of black and steel-colored velvet, trimmed with a bright blue bird and an illusion veil spangled with steel. The 
inside trimming is composed of blue velvet and steel ornaments. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume for a young lady. Drees of black silk. Sacque of purple velvet cloth, heavily trimmed 
with black braid and pendent chenille ornaments, Derby hat of gray felt, trimmed with bands of purple velvet; on 
one side is a short gray plume and a bird with gay plumage. 

Ph 3.—Evening costume. Dress of rich white silk, trimmed with silk and crystal gimp and ornaments Opera clos 
o! es blue silk, embroidered with chenille, and trimmed with crystal ornaments The hair is dressed ia the antique 
style, and caught at the back with a silver band. A silver bird, with long tail formed of threads of silver, is arranged 
on top of the head . ; 

ig. 4.—Walking suit fora young lady. Dresaof ruby poplin Sacque of gray velvet cloth, trimmed with photo- 
graphic buttons and gray silk cord. Gray felt Derby fox telenened with bands of ruby velvet, and a gray bird and 
short plume. A long veil of black lace is fastened on the left side of the hat. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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CROCHET BORDER AND FRINGE. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 














